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* 

TO LUDWIG EXELINGEE, 

OF KONIGSBERG. 



Dear Exelinger — ^When we last met beneath the roof 
of my paternal home, where you were wont to spend yom' 
evenings amo^j^st us, a daily and a cherished guest, you 
disked me whether I proposed writing a book on Italy ; I 
^denied having any such intention, for in truth none such 
2iad then occurred to my mind. 

You, however, replied, " From what I know of you I do 
not think you will long be able to resist the temptation of 
throwing into a written form the impressions you have re- 
•ceived and the knowledge you have acquired during your 
foreign wanderings. Should my conjectm^e prove correct, 
pray tell us as little as possible of churches and paintings, 
and as much as possible of the country and its inhabitants. 
Tell us about the people: their joys and their sorrows; 
•depict to us their daily mode of life and action. Let us 
know what they eat and drink. Tell us of their games, 
their fetes, their labours, in so far, at least, as it may have 
fallen within your province, as a woman, to become ac- 
quainted with these matters. Do not imagine that all this 
is too trifling; everything which concerns the present age, 
the men anA women who are living and breathing in th^ 
world around \is, is sure to awaken a responsive chord of 
interest and sympathy within the b.\rav^Ti\i\ei^^\»r * 



VI PEDICATION. 

■ ^ 

I could not forget these words, more especially as they 
exactly expressed my own ideas on the subject. We have 
not met sinc6fhen, but your prophecy is fulfilled. I have 
-written ft series of "ftalian Pictures." My task is now 
accomplished, and I hope that I have in some degree suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the idea which you first suggested 
t<r my mind. In this hope, dear Exelinger, I venture to 
dedicate this little work to you, as a token of faithftil and 
long-tried friendship. 

F. L. 
Berlin, April 24th, 1847. 
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THE ITALIAN SKEtCH-BOOi 



PASSAGE OF THE SIMPLON AND ENTKANCE 

INTO ITALY. 

When the golden gates of faiiy-land are first closed to iihe 
wonder-loving imagination of childhood ; when Queen Mah, 
with her magic waniL retires for ever into the land of 
dreams, and all faith iif her might vanishes from the mind, 
then does the world of reality suddenly step forward to as- 
sert its rights, and youth yearns after ^e heauty of a world 
yet unknown to it, even as childhood has yearned after 
those marvels of fairy-land which have furnished the mat- 
ter of so many tales of wonder and delight. 

Every dream of beauty now assumes a more distinct 
form in the mind; and the glowing flowers and golden 
finiits of that fable-land which the imagination has conjured 
up, find no place for their simny brightness in the cold, 
colourless north. Then it is that the eyes tium longingly 
towards the south! Towards the south, where the golden 
orange glows amidst dark glossy leaves; where the blue 
heavens ever breathe forth a soft and balmy breeze: the 
land of the myrtle and the lam*el; of all that is fair and 
bright. Yes; Italy is the aim towards which the wishes of 
almost every northman tends with ardent longing! And 
ever, as the snow and ice deepen on the ground, and the 
crystal rime gathers upon the window-panes, and the wind 
sweei^ past in more impetuous gusts, ever does the heart 
turn with iet more earnest desire towards the sxmny south. 

Many a day, dm-ing the ice-bound winter of my Prussian 
home, as I gazed out upon the snow-covered roofs of the 
neighbouring bfcuses, glistening as they did bet\fta*3cL AJcss^ 
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parting rays of the evening sun, I thought within myself, 
'* how far differeat a sight it must be, wh6b the sun sinks 
to rest beneath ihe Alpine heights, and the wondrous 
Alpine glows Iftied a rosy, hue over the bright glaciers as 
they rest against the cl^kr southern sky!" With my whole 
heart ha^ I longed to become acquainted with this new 
world; but my circumstances at that time rendered the ful- 
filment of my wish so utterly unattainable that I scarcely 
even dared to own it to myself; for it has always appeared 
to me the height of folly to allow one's wishes to rest upon 
anything which seems to lie beyond our reach. 

But when circumstances altered, and a wider horizon lay 
outspread before me, then the old longing took possession 
of my soul, and a journey to Home was soon decided upon. 
In the July and August of 1845, I had travelled through 
Switzerland: I had seen the snow-covered peaks of the 
Jiingfrau and Mont Blanc, glow beneath the sim's parting 
kiss, and kindle into raSUibt beauty beneath the touch of 
nis morning greeting. I had seen tbe stars reflected from 
the deep clear mirror of the moiAtain lakes, and ever 
nearer and nearer had I approached to beautiful Italy, the 
aim of all my hopes. 

How my heart beat when I took mj first walk through 
the pleasant town of Vevay, and passing through the Rue 
du Lac, suddenly found myself in the Rue du Simplon ! I 
felt in that moment somewhat the same sensations of de- 
light which used to fill my childish breast, when, on the 
dawn of the Advent mom, the sight of the first gilt apple, 
entwined in boxwood, caused the whole tide of Christmas 
joy to flow in upon my heart, and fill it with unutterable 
gladness. 

Vevay presents, moreover, a very southern aspect. The 
haven, with its valleys of plantain trees; the vine-clad 
shores of the blue Genevan lake ; the figs, and grapes, and 
melons which, piled in tempting heaps, are offered for sale ; 
even the very air, and sunshine, and animated physiog- 
nomy of the people, all bespeak the approach to a southern 
clime. I often sat upon the terrace of my house, which 
was situated upon the banks of the lake, and gazed across 
its tranquil waters upon the snowy ifeaks of the Dent du 
Midi and the Dent du Morgue, which at one tinie glowed 
with rich purple light, at another cast a deep rosy hue 
ipon the still lake before me. Then I dreamed myself 
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back in the days of my early yqutb; and that the hour had 
at length arrived when my early longings were to meet 
with thei^ fulfilment. Day after day thus glUed on in 
peaceful enjoyment; and it was not imtil the 25th of 
August that I left Vevay, in order to cross, the Alpf into 
Italy. 

We steamed across the Lake of Gkneva, landed at Ville* 
neuve, and drove to the little town of St. Maurice, which 
lies upon the Khone. We left St. Mamice as early as four 
o'clock on the succeeding morning, in order to reach Brieg, 
at the foot of the Simplon pass, before nightfall. On 
account of the mountainous character of the road, the mail 
coach only traverses the pass by daylight. It was, however, 
quite dark ere we reached Brieg, about nine o'clock in the 
evening. 

We were allowed but few hours for rest on this,'0ur last 
night before entering Italy. About two o'clock in the 
morning the conducteur roused his passengers; and by the 
dim light of a lantern, we stepped into iJhe coach, which 
was to convey us across the Simplon. The stars shone 
brightly overhead; the moon, like a silver crescent, himg 
suspended in the dark blue heavens. Slowly we ascended, 
amidst fantastic piles of rock, amidst deep ravines and 
lofty heights. Only the very nearest objects could be de- 
scried, and the eye strove in vain to penetrate the surround- 
ing darkness. Gradually a gray glimmering light announced 
the return of day, and soon the whole surrounding land- 
scape was bathed in a flood of golden sunlight. We had 
already been two hours under way ere the day dawned, 
and a turn of the winding road allowed us to gaze down 
upon the little town of Brieg, which lay beneath our feet, 
wrapped in a gray cloud-mantle. The air was fresh and 
buoyant: the birds, with joyous song, greeted the coming 
mom. One large bird, disturbed in his lonely security by 
the approach of the carriage, spread his broad wings, and 
soared aloft. Then, for some moments, he hovered circling 
over the valley beneath, gazing down into the glimmering 
twilight, even as the eye of a Siinker gazes in solemn ear- 
nestness upon the perplexing riddle of life, which he would 
fain seek to penetrate. 

And here, amidst nature's most majestic scenes, the mind 
of man has erected a noble monument of its own greatness, 
in the road which has been formed across the Sv\x^^\ssv!i.. 
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Napoleon cut a way through the very heart of the mas- 
sive granite of which the mountain is formed. Rocks have 
heen hlastii, and water-courses dammed up, in- order to 
form the vaulted passages, through which the road leads in 
those^arts of the pass which are most exposed to the fall- 
ing of the avalanches. It produces a singular sensation to 
find oneself in one of these galleries, and to hear over one's 
head the rushing sound of a waterfall, pouring itself with 
wild and impetuous force into the vale heneati. 

As the coach travelled but slowly up the steep ascent, we 
got out and walked, in order to enjoy the morning breeze. 
The stillness, the silence of this lofty region, possesses ian 
indescribable charm for those whose ears are accustomed 
to the unintermitted din and turmoil of daily life. Ever 
more distant and diminutive appeared the little town of 
Brieg, of which the windings of the road allowed us every 
now and then to catch a passing glimpse. The valleys, 
together with the human habitations they contained, gra- 
dually vanished altogether from our sight. Even vegeta- 
tion becomes more scanty, and the Alpine rose is seen less 
frequently peeping forth from the crevices of the rocks. 
And now we have reached the region of perpetual snow, 
and proceed onwards, fanned by a summer breeze, and yet 
walking over flakes of ice, covered with a layer of well- 
trodden snow. 

Little huts are built along the side of the road, on the 
spots where the avalanches most frequently fall, in order 
to afford a place of refuge to the traveller. " Eefuge " is 
inscribed in large letters over the door. 

The road ascends uninterruptedly to a height of seven 
thousand feet. Not far from the Hospice, which stands 
upon the summit of the mountain, we passed through one 
of the galleries which has been excavated in the lime rock. ' 
In the centre of one of its sides, a large slab has been in- 
serted which bears the following inscription : — 

JEba Italica. Napol. Imperat. 1805. 

A Pole who was one of our travelling companions uttered 
a loud shout. My soul bowed in silence before the gigantic 
genius of the emperor. An emotion of proud joy fills the 
heart when one thus sees the powers of nature bending 
before the might of the human will. 

The Hospice resembles a very large plain-looking hotel. 
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It is under the superintendence of monks of the Augustine 
order. The prior and three lay brothers live here con- 
tinually. There is nothing convent-like abo^ the whole 
building save -a qniet little chapel. The lower story is 
devoted to the use of travellers 'belonging to the poorer 
classes, who are at all events much better lodged here thftn ♦ 
in their own homes. The upper story affords but a very 
simple and unadorned shelter for the spoiled children of 
indulgence belonging to a higher class. Each story has 
its own eating apartment and public guest-chamber. 

On entering the latter apartment two very beautiful en- 
gravings which hung at each side of the chimney-piece 
attracted my attention. I approached to examine them 
more closely, and read the following inscription. " Hom- 
mage de Madame Therese de Bacheracht aux bons peres 
du Simplon." It was but a little while since I had parted 
from Therese at Interlaken, where we had passed a few 
peaceful and happy weeks together. And now, when her 
name so unexpectedly met my eye, it seemed to me as 
though a dear friend had been here to welcome me. The 
prior informed me that the carriage of Madame von Bach- 
eracht had been overtaken by an avalanche, that she had 
been rescued and brought to the Hospice, and after her 
recovery, was compelled to remain there some time, on 
accoimt of the extreme inclemency of the weather. He 
praised her kindness and courtesy, and charged me to 
renew her recollections of the Hospice. 

After we had visited all the interior of the Hospice, we 
begged to be allowed to see the dogs. They are indeed 
noble animals. Three of them were brought into the 
house. There was an air of intelligence even in their 
manner of entering the apartment. The prior wanted them 
to give their paws to his guests, but in spite of his repeated 
injunctions of " Donnez la patte" they remained immove- 
able, although all the travellers held out their hands 
beseechingly. The dogs pleased me exceedingly, and, as 
they were leaving the room, I approached the largest of 
the three and again held out my hand to him. He then 
thoughtfully raised his broad, heavy paw, and laid it in my 
hand, as though he knew how much I loved animals. It 
was a real gratification to me that the dog should have 
turned towards me. I bethought me of a beautiful saying 
of Leon Gozlans: — " L'instinct et Taiae s^ x^"^Jflt\«si^»^ ^^ 
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reflechissent et le fluide universel les unit par le conducteur 
intime de la vue, pile Volta'ique de Tetre." 

About noon we left the Hospice, and dining at the little 
village of Simplon, soon reached the boundary line which 
separates the two countries. Here our passports were 
Examined, and our baggage very superficially searched. 

And now I was in Italy. 

The coach, although it descended the hill at a very fair 
speed, travelled far too slowly for my impatient wishes. 
Now that the curtain was raised, I longed to gaze without 
another hour's delay upon the scene of beauty which my 
imagination had so fondly pictured. Every flat roof, 
every chestnut tree, and every sun-burnt countrywoman 
we saw, was welcome to me as a pledge of our approach to 
a warmer region. About five o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached Domo d'Ossola, which lies at the foot of* the 
Simplon, and our coach stopped there for the night. But 
I felt a longing to press forwards, and hired an extra post, 
which engaged to convey us in five hours to Baveno, on the 
shores of the Lago Maggiore. This journey to Baveno 
first disclosed to me some of the expected beauties of a 
southern clime. The air was mild and balmy, and laden 
with the perfume of sweet-scented flowers. The white 
houses with their flat roofs glistened like gold as the rays 
of the setting sun rested upon them in all its mellow ra- 
diance. Fields of maize, mulberry and chestnut trees 
bounded the road on either side. The climbing vine had 
entwined itself among the very loftiest boughs of the trees, 
and hung fi'om branch to branch in graceful festoons, which 
were laden with ripe clusters of the purple grape. Every- 
thing aroimd bore so festive an aspect, that it seemed to 
me as though Ceres and Bacchus were holding a triumphal 
procession through the land. From every little height which 
overhung the road on either side, peaceful cottages looked 
down upon the fertile scene, and labourers might be seen 
returning to these pleasant homes, their day's work being 
done. They carried on their heads large baskets filled 
with grass and with vine leaves, which are here used as 
fodder. This imparted to them a very picturesque aspect. 
Waggons, drawn by long teams of mules, journeyed slowly 
onwards. A priest might now and then be seen riding on 
an ass, or seated by the road-side, chatting with the country- 
jjeople, in an easy, firiendly maimer, which the respect 
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manifested towards them by the latter fully justified. And 
in the midst of all these peaceful sights and sounds, the 
bells of the neighbouring churches rung forth the Ave 
Maria: an evening note of blessing whispered over the 
tranquil scene. When the shades of evening fell, and I 
could no longer feast my eyes with the sight of surround- * 
ing objects, I first began fully to realize the joy which 
is felt by every one, when a long-desired goal has at length 
been attained. I had lulled myself into a dream of en- 
chantment, when suddenly a new spectacle presented itself 
before me, and recalled me to myself. 

A storm had gathered on the distant horizon, and now 
flash rapidly succeeded flash, dispelling for the moment 
the surrounding gloom, and shedtoig a light bright as day 
over the landscape. The passing gleam would then reveal 
to our gaze the Lago Maggiore, which we were now rapidly 
approaching, and which, after emerging for a single moment 
from the darkness, again disappeared almost before we 
were conscious of its presence. The effect thus produced 
was striking and poetical beyond all description. 

The night was far advanced ere we reached Baveno, and 
wearied with our joiuney, retired to rest. In the morning 
my first waking glance rested on the Lake. Isola Bella lay 
before me. It had been familiar to me from childhood 
through Jean Paul's description of it in " Titan." There, 
too, lay Isola Madre and Isola Pescatore, lighted up by the 
rays of the morning sun. Yes ! this was Italy, and eagerly 
through every sense did I drink in the beauties of this 
lovely Nature. 

We were rowed across in a light boat to the Isola 
Bella. A stately and splendid palace is here surrounded 
by gardens laid out in the old French style, which however 
loses its stiffness and formality in this land of luxuriant 
and scythe-defying vegetation. We were shown the lai'gest 
state room of the palace, that which Napoleon had occu- 
pied the night before the battle of Marengo, ^he palace 
is richly decorated with valuable paintings and statues, its 
floors are inlaid with costly mosaics, and its walls adorned 
with fresco paintings. Shady alleys of orange and citron- 
trees, laden with delicious fruit, caused us to feel that we 
were indeed in Italy. In cool grottoes, sheltered from the 
noon-tide heat, fresh, clear streams gushed forth from the 
rock, bathing with their limpid waters the varvoxaa <ix^<s^\si% 
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plants, which clothed the hard stone m a rich, soft green 
garment of luxuriant loveliness. Passing through the 
flower-garden we entered a portion of the adjoining park, 
where nature has been allowed to develope all her beauty, 
unchecked by the hand of man. The northern oak and 
elm mingle with the olive and tlie laurel, which almost vie 
with the former in the height and vigour of their growth. 
One laurel-tree especially rears its head aloft with an air 
of prouder dignity than the rest, as though it were consci- 
ous that in early youth it had been set apart to no ordi- 
nary lot. 

Beneath the shade of this tree had Napoleon rested 
whilst meditating the battle of Marengo; and his hand 
following the guidance of his thoughts had cut the word 
^^Bataglia'' in the soft bark of the tree, on which it now 
remains as indelibly impressed as the deed itself has been 
in the minds of the people. 

It had been our intention to pass a couple of days sailing 
about the lake; but whilst we were rambling about the Isola 
Bella, dark clouds gathered in the heavens, and on our re- 
turn the rain began to fall in torrents, which continued to 
pour without intermission during the whole night. The 
next morning there was no promise of improvement, and 
we saw it would be vain in such weather to attempt a visit 
to the other islands. We, accordingly, in a down-pour 
of rain, embarked in a little vessel wMch was to bring us 
to Stresa, where we were to await the steamer which should 
convey us to Sesto Callendo. The lake was so violently 
agitated, that our bark pitched as though we had been on 
the open sea. Many of the party became sea-sick. Two 
Swiss ladies actually cried with terror, and the waves 
dashed into the boat, until we were actually sitting up 
to our ancles in water. 

It took us two hours to reach the steamer, and we then 
took refuge in a hot, crowded cabin, where travellers of all 
nations, but especially Italians, sat or lay near one another, 
According as they were suffering much or little from the 
miseries of sea-sickness. It was no agreeable alternative 
to be obliged to seek a shelter from the rain in this wretched 
hole. 

At last we reached Sesto Callendo. But here it seemed 
to us 88 though Italy, having on the preceding day given 
JX3 a glimpse of its beauty, would now present to us the 
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more shaded side of the prospect, in order that we might 
hecome fully acquainted with all we had to expect. 

Custom-house officers awaited us at the landing-place, 
and conducted us to a large, empty shed, where our pass- 
ports and our baggage were to be examined. This was of 
course to be expected, and must be patiently endured so 
long as custom-houses and passports subsist. But in Italy 
one learns, to think of custom-houses and passport offices 
as institutions which bestow upon their employiSy as a free 
gift, all the liberty of which they deprive unhappy travel- 
lers. These employes come and go, are absent from, or 
present in, their office, just as it may suit their convenience. 

At Sesto Callendo, it was exactly twelve o'clock when the 
drenched sea-sick passengers landed from the steam-boat. 
The suflferers were longing for rest, and those who had not 
suffered were longing foi: food: all, in fact, united in wish 
ing themselves safe at their journey's end, and comfortably 
housed in Milan. 

In the mean time, the custom-house officers had taken 
themselves off to their houses, and we were obliged to wait 
for more than half-an-hour, while these gentlemen were 
very quietly enjoying their noontide meal. For my part, I 
think this is a clever device on the part of the custom-house 
officers, who know how unwelcome they always are, and 
adopt this means of prociuing for themselves a right joyous 
greeting. Truly, we were not a little delighted when we 
were at length allowed to exchange the custom-house shed 
for the little inn near the post-office. This inn, however, 
was the veiy type of a bad Italian hcanda; and I after- 
wards saw, in other parts of Italy, many taverns, entirely 
devoted to the use of the lower classes, which wfere fu: 
more comfortable than this one. Dirty porches opened 
out into a large inner court, which was surrounded on all 
sides by the house itself : waggons, carts, asses, postilions, 
Tetturini, and stable boys, all mingled together in loud 
and noisy strife: cooks and scullions, uttering cries and im- 
precations, came running out of the kitchens, their hands 
fuU of pots and pans, saucepans and ladles. 

In the guest-chamber the imwashed stone floor was 
covered with poultry, which had evidently come in here to 
seek a shelter from the rain as well as ourselves, and were 
treated with all due respect by the landlady as rightfrd in- 
mates of the house. 
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But in spite of the dirty cloth which covered the long 
table ; in spite of the unwieldy and ricketty seats, and the 
unpleasing aspect of our hosts, we were not a little rejoiced 
when a good dish of soup, together with cheese, maccaroni, 
and a roast fowl, was at last served up for our refreshment. 
When this roast fowl \\*as brought in, to the great satis- 
faction of the hungry guests, I could not help casting a 
triumphant glance on the intruding fowls which were 
shamelessly hopping over my very feet, and saying to my- 
self, "You may hop oti now; your hour, too, will come 
by-and-bye; and when we are gone, other Germans, Eng- 
lishmen, and Russians, will come in our place, and revenge 
our wrongs by feasting on you!" And then I could not 
help smiling at myself; it was so truly German to look 
forward to the coming generation as the avengers of the 
wrongs from which I was myself sujQfering. 

About four o'clock, two hours after the appointed time, 
the coach was ready to set out; and we took our departure 
from Sesto Callendo with the comfortable conviction that, 
during our stay, not a single person had deranged them- 
selves from their ordinary routine of life on our account. 

We had been told that the road to Milan was very beau- 
tiful. This maybe true; but neither my fellow-travellers 
nor I could form any judgment on the matter. In a wretched 
coach, under a down-pour of rain, which compelled us to 
keep all the windows shut, we journeyed along a chamsee, 
boimded on either side by trees, the summits of which were 
closely enveloped in a mantle of gray clouds. The air felt 
as damp and uncomfortable as on a cold autumn day in the 
north; and when night closed in, one might easUy have 
fancifld oneself transported to Lithuania. At ten o'clock in 
the evening the coach made a sudden halt. We were under 
the Area della Pace at Milan. Under the shelter of this 
Arch of Peace, which Napoleon had caused to be erected at 
the termination of the road leading from the Simplon to 
Milan, our passports were examined, and we were then per- 
mitted to proceed into the town. In the course of anoflier 
half hour we found ourselves safely landed at Reichmann's 
Hotel, truly rejoiced at having reached our destination, and 
not altogellier sorry to have been provided on our way with 
a slight sample of the mingled enjoyments and discomforts 
which Italy had to oflfer us. 
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MILAN. 



THE CATHEDRAL. 



There are certain landscapes and buildings in the world 
which have been so often represented in paintings and 
engi'avings, as well as described in books, that every one 
feels as if the reality, when first viewed, mtist present itself 
to him as a familiar scene. To this class the cathedral of 
jMilan may certainly be said to belong. We went out early 
the first morning after our arrival, with the intention of 
reaching the cathedral in time for mass; but the charm 
of wandering about a strange city for the first time so 
beguiled us, that instead of going directly to our proposed 
destination, we explored first one street, then another, 
and paused to examine this shop-window and that adver- 
tisement, until a vivid image of liie whole city had become 
impressed upon our minds. 

The character of Milan, as it appeared to me on that 
morning (an impression which longer acquaintance only 
served to confirm), is that of tranquil, modem gentility, 
such as one sees in a German capital. Neither business 
nor traffic seems to be carried on in the streets, which 
may be said to be both clean and quiet, when the masses 
of human beings with which they are filled are taken into 
consideration. 

In the principal streets most of the houses are large 
and stately, with a court in the centre. These mansions 
are kept in good order; the windows which look towards 
the street are closed with curtains ; but now and then we 
caught a passing glimpse of the interior, and saw hand- 
some women standing on the balconies which overlook 
the courts, or engaged in their domestic avocations ; whilst 
well-dressed servants were hinrying to and firoi busied in 
their daily work. These closed windows, h.o^«^^^^ ^sa^- 
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parted a dull aspect to tlie town : an impression which was 
heightened by the great stillness which reigned around. 

The streets are paved with small stones: there are 
trottoirs for the foot-passengers; and for the carriages, 
rows of large sandstone flags, along which the wheels roll 
noiselessly to their various destinations. 

We met a few monks and secular priests ; flower-sellers 
were standing at the comers of tlie streets, and women 
with long veils thrown over their dark, luxuriant tresses, 
might be seen wending their way to the market-place or 
the church. But all moved about with as light and noise- 
less a tread as though they had fancied themselves in a 
sick room. 

From the Corso Francesa, where we had commenced 
our wanderings, we passed into some of the innttmerable 
narrow streets which cross one another in all directions, 
and in which the old houses, with their small narrow win- 
dows, stand unadorned, and looking just m they have done 
for centuries past. Here, however, an air of greater cheer- 
fulness prevails, and the active employments of daily life 
which are going on around one impart more variety and 
movement to the scene. The hammering of the artizan, 
and the quick, energetic step of the working man, cause 
one to feel once more in a world of life and movement. 
Thus did the morning slip away, and the hour of noon 
had arrived ere we reached the cathedral. But, oh ! how 
far did it surpass in majesty and in beauty all that our 
imaginations had pictured beforehand ! 

If I might Ite permitted to employ a comparison which 
readily suggests itself to a woman's mind, I should say 
that the duomo of Milan resembles a gigantic and ex- 
ceedingly delicate tissue of lace, suddenly converted into 
stone by the hand of a magician. Time has imparted to 
the marble of which it is built, a light golden hue, which 
appears to me to add to the beauty of the structure; the 
pure, dead white of the original marble would have lent a 
coldness to the colouring which would have marred the 
richness of the general effect. The noble building rises 
before you as you approach, covered with delicate ara- 
besques, in which every statue and every leaf is wrought 
as exquisitely and as carefully as though they were the 
omaments^of a costly alabaster vase. In gazing at this 
catliedral, one feels what a lever religion is in the life of a 
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nation; one realizes, fpr the first time, what means the 
Church of Eome must have had at lier command to enable 
her to raise such buildings as* this; buildings which in 
those days it took centuries to complete. The interior of 
the edifice fully corresponds with the beauty of the exte- 
rior. The vastness of its proportions both elevates the 
Boul and fills it with awe. Not a single brick or a morsel 
of wood is to be found in the whole building; all is of 
marble, and every part is executed most perfectly. The 
beautiful old painted-glass windows shed a magic, myste- 
rious light upon the whole, whilst they cast a rich and 
varied colouring upon the pure white marble of the pillars. 
A deep solemnity reigned around, and no sound was heard 
save the thrilling notes of the organ which echoed through 
the lofty dome. 

If the splendour of the scene was imposing in my eyes, 
accustomed as they wftre to the simplicity of protestant 
worship, I was not less struck, although far from agreeably, 
by the continual movement going on in this sacred edifice. 

The churches in Italy have no pews, but are supplied 
with rush-bottomed chairs, which are piled up in a comer 
of the nave, and hired out to the public at the lowest pos- 
sible remimeration. This, placing of chairs, together with 
their removal the moment tibiey are left unoccupied, causes 
a continual movement in the chuuch, foi* the worsrhippers 
come and go just as they please. This plan also causes a 
sort of separation of ranks amongst the worshippers, be- 
tween those who can afford to lure seats and those who 
kneel upon the groimd. 

But it is not this alone which strikes a protestant, who 
is accustomed only to go to church on a Sunday, in his 
holiday clothes, to devote a couple of hours to his religious 
duties, and then to feel that, as far as the outward worship 
of Almighty God is concerned, he has nothing more to do 
until the succeeding week. Here, on the contrary, labour- 
ing men may be seen coming in, dressed in their working 
jackets, and with their instruments of labour in their 
hands, to offer up in haste a passing prayer. Women, also, 
on their return from market, enter the church, and setting 
dowil their baskets by their side, kneel upon the ground, 
and cross themselves devoutly. Not far from these might 
be seen a youthful and elegantly-dressed abbe, reading his 
missal with attention, but bowing with courteous %m^^<^^'s§» 
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he rose from his knees, to a group of fashionable acquain- 
tances. Two dandies, with well-cut beards, and spreading 
around them a cloud of perfume, seated themselves on two 
chairs before me, and began to chat over the topics of the 
day, whilst a large dog lay down at their feet and settled 
himself to sleep. 

In the mean while a little bell rang, the priests intoned 
the mass, and the choristers swung the censers, which sent, 
forth clouds of incense, filling the church with its grateftd 
aroma. 

At last, mass being ended, a young and handsome priest 
ascended the pulpit to preach, for it was a saint's day. 
The congregation immediately drew their chairs more 
closely together, and every eye was riveted in fixed and 
earnest attention on the preacher, who, with powerful self- 
possession, and without that appearance of coUectedness 
and fervour w^hich is visible in oilr preachers when they 
ascend the pulpit, gazed around him upon. his numerous 
auditory. The priestly ornaments, the dark gown, the 
white cope, and the dark-red stole, became him admirably. 
He pleased himself, and everybody else too. His voice was 
sonorous and powerful, and his gesticulation dignified, as 
he spoke, in moving accents, of sin and of temptation. 
"La tempesta del cuore,'' "the storm of the heart," occupied 
a prominent position in the first division of his sermon. 
He described, in forcible terms, how the slightest departiu'e 
from the path of duty might lead to the most fearful acts 
of crime ; how murder and adultery were often the miser- 
able fruits of a momentary act of thoughtless levity. In 
treating the second division of his subject, he exhorted his 
hearers to keep a strict watch over tiiemselves, to guard 
against the first step in the path of evil ; and yet, if their 
consciences were already burdened with sin, not to despair, 
but to turn to Christ, who cried to every repentant sinner, 
saying, "Come unto me and I will have mercy upon you." 

The discourse was dignified in its composition, mild and 
persuasive in its teaching, and dwelt more upon facts than 
upon abstract ideas. This style of preaching, which I 
afterwards found was the prevalent one amongst all Italian 
ecclesiastics, is much more efficient in its working on the 
minds of the great mass of the people than the theoretic 
abstractions on which our preachers are chiefly disposed to 
!7ell. Scattered through the sermon were interspersed 
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Latin quotations from St. Augustine and St. Beiiiard, which 
I have no doubt the heai-ers, being as ignorant of Latin as 
myself, found very imposing and impressive. At the close 
of the discourse, the preacher raised his cap from his head 
with an air of courtesy, and then left the pulpit, as we did 
the cathedral, whilst the greater part of the congregation 
gathered together in scattered groups, and conversed with 
each other as they would have done in any other public 
place. As we were going out, however, we saw here and 
there a man or a woman kneeling by the side of a pillai* in 
some retired corner of tlie edifice, absorbed in solitary 
devotion. There, I doubt not, many a silent sorrow, many 
a grief unknown to fellow-mortal, was confided to the merci- 
ful ear of a Father in heaven. We trod more lightly as 
we passed those solitary worshippers, who seemed scarcely 
to attract even a passing glance from the brilliant groups 
of gaily-dressed ladies and fashionable gentlemen who 
passed them by, hastening towards the brilliant sunlight, 
whose rays gleamed in aslant through the heavy leathern 
curtains tiiat hung before the open doors of the cathedral. 



THE CORSO, AND AN AIR-BALLOON IN THE ARENA. 

During our stay at Milan the Corso was our usual evening 
resort. There are three streets which bear this name: 
the Corso Francese, tlie Corso della Porta Romana, and the 
Corso della Porta Orientale, which last may be considered 
as the Corso par excellence. The Corso Orientale commences 
near the cathedral, where the street may already be con- 
sidered as a wide and handsome one ; but it is only farther 
on that its magnificence is fully developed. Two rows of 
flags form, in the centre of the street, a track for carnage- 
wheels, and this serves, in a great measure, to diminish ^e 
noise caused by vehicles passing to and fro, which in most 
towns is so wearisome an interruption. Towards the end 
of the street, near the gate, are situated the public gardens,, 
which are considered a necessary appendage to every 
large Italian city. They are only open to pedestrians; 
and are laid out in beautiful shady alleys, grass-plots, and 
flower-beds, amongst which children of all ranks and ages 
play about, safe from the danger of being run over by 
carriages or horses. Outside the gate coTsm\etvQ,^"s> «e.\vO^^ 
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triple avenue, which leads from the Porta Orientale to the 
Porta Nuova, and to this avenue all the beau tnonde of 
Milan resort for their evening drive. 

All the habits and conditions of social life in Italy have 
grown out of tlie needs of a people originally of a sociable 
disposition, and who have, moreover, for centuries found 
their chief delight in the pleasures of a cultivated and 
refined society. The English, who enjoy above all things 
spending their mornings shut up in their own rooms, 
would never have dreamed of turning their opera-houses 
into a saloon as the Italians do, nor would they have in- 
vented the Corso promenade, such as it exists in Italy. 
Even in their walks and drives the Italians find more 
enjoyment in social converse than in the beauties of 
nature. There is a certain spot in every Corso where the 
carriages stop, the horsemen draw up, and some time is 
spent in friendly chit-chat, before they again commence the 
tour of the Corso, to return, however, ere long, to the halt- 
ing place, where the conversation is once more renewed. 
At this spot the flower-venders all collect, and through the 
gallantry of the gentlemen, the beautiful contents of the 
flower-baskets soon find their way into the ladies' hands. 
Almost every one, whether man or woman, carry nosegays 
in their hands, or wear them in their button-holes, and 
never have I seen a richer display of flowers than in the 
Corso of Milan. 

The prospect, as you drive along from the Porta Orien- 
tale to the Porta Nuova, is surpassingly beautiful. To the 
left lies the city itself, with its churches and its towers, 
and, rising above them all, even as a slender golden aloe 
towers above plants of meaner growth, stands the cathedrtd 
in its bright, exquisitely delicate, and yet imposing beauty. 
To tlie right the eye rests with pleasure upon the soft, 
blue, undulating outline of the distant hills. 

When we had gazed for hours on the quadruple files of 
carriages driving backwards and forwards between the two 
gates of the city; when these had at last returned within 
its walls to take a few more turns in the Corso Orientale ; 
then how quiet and refreshing did we find the beautiful 
avenues! Only a few solitary foot passengers remained 
behind; the lights began to glimmer in the houses and 
palaces of Milan ; whilst in the heavens above shone forth 
Jhose thousands of glorious lights, towards which the soul 
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turns such a longing gaze, when no hright star is left to 
shed its radiance on the horizon of her earthly life. 

After enjoying for a time the hushed stillness of tliis 
scene of beauty, one almost felt a pang when compelled to 
return to the turmoil and throng of a great city. In the 
presence of Nature and of God, all have a consciousness 
of their own individual being, which imparts to them- 
selves, their sorrows, and their joys, a c^tain weight and 
importance, which vanish when we are surroimded by our 
fellow'men. The presence of otliers checks, oppresses, 
and disturbs us ; we must fear and fly from them, if we 
are not drawn to love them. Their merriment grates 
against our feelings, if we are either so egotistic as to 
grudge them their light-heartedness, or so dull as not 
ourselves to catch the cheerful contagion. The return of 
the carriages from the Corso is, perhaps, the most enliven- 
ing part of the whole scene. In front of the brightly 
illuminated cafez men and women may be seen, seated 
under awnings, and eating ices, which are also handed 
about to the fashionable groups who recline in their 
carriages at the door. Here, conversation is once more 
the order of the day. Gentlemen approach the carriages, 
and many bouquets which, during die promenade in the 
Corso, had passed from a gentleman's to a lady's hand, 
now find their way back to the original donor. 

But the Cristofero Gallery presents, if possible, even a 
more brilliant and animated scene. It is a long, glass- 
covered gallery, situated at the left-hand side of the Corso 
Qrientale. Its ground-floor is entirely occupied by shops 
and cafes. Pretty work-girls and milliners are seated at 
the little windows of the entresolj and every now and then 
pause in their work to steal a glance at the crowd who are 
passing on beneath them. In the gallery itself, as well as in 
the adjoining apartments, nmnbers of people are partaking 
of coffee, chocolate, and ice. I saw but few persons, all the 
time I frequented the gallery, engaged in reading news- 
papers or magazines. Most of the men smoked and talked, 
and enjoyed tiie dolce far niente so dear to an Italian. 

The Corso soon became such a favourite resort of mine, 
that it was only through the persuasion of my friends that 
I was induced to absent myself from it on one fete-day, in 
order to see the ascent of an air-balloon from the Arena. 

Passing through the intricate net-work of ix-axxo^ ^\x^^\&. 
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seals which surround the Arena. It was on this occasion 
I was first struck by the great number of handsome men 
and women ; but it appears to me as if, in Milan, beauty 
was the more especial property of the higher classes rather 
than of the lower, whilst in Rome the veiy opposite is the 
case. 

The heavens which lay outstretched over the Arena 
were of the deepest, clearest blue; whil3t the cypress and 
acacia-trees, which waved their graceful boughs in the dis- 
tance, prevented us from forgetting for a single moment in 
what country we were. 

The aeronaut, a yoimg and handsome man, was drawn 
round the Arena in his slight, gondola-shaped balloon. He 
distributed bouquets and poems in all directions, and was 
greeted on every side by loud and repeated acclamations. 
, At last, he was drawn back to the centre of the Arena,, 
the detaining cords were cut, and lightly and securely did 
the Httle skiff soar aloft. It was a pleasure to associate 
one's self in thought with the voyager; for the heavens 
were like a still, deep-blue, boundless ocean; and even as 
one feels a longing to plunge into the cool, limpid waves,, 
so did one feel almost irresistibly attracted upwards ta 
navigate the blue, ethereal vault above one's head. 

When the balloon had ascended high enough to be seen 
over the entrance-house of the Arena, it was welcomed with 
a shout of applause by the crowd in the Piazza d' Armi, who 
were now able to enjoy, gratis, the sight which we had en- 
tered the Arena to see. The balloon, borne by the gentle 
breeze, floated over the Piazza d' Armi, and we hastened 
into the house to have a better view both of it and the 
crowd below, luitil the balloon disappeared from our sight,. 
and we retm-ned to the Arena to see the fire-works, which 
were let off in tlie cleai* light of day, and had a most sin- 
gular and charming effect. 

Fh-st, there were about twenty balloons sent up. They 
were only, it is true, empty balloons made of paper or cloth, 
in which the internal air had been so rarified by fire, that- 
they soared restlessly upwards, until tliey caught fire and 
then fell to the gi'ound. These balloons are a never-failing^ 
amusement at every public fete in Italy. They look very 
pretty, as they rise higher and higher in the air, until sud- 
denly the flame becomes visible, and, foreseeing the certain 
destruction of the balloon, one awaits \1 ^\\5cv ^ ^^'^\ssx£w 
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anxious fear, watching how long the fragile structure Vill 
resist the might of the destructive element. I always felt 
compassion for the poor balloons, which bore the flames so 
high aloft only to their own destruction; and my great 
comfort was, that the flames themselves must be extin- 
guished when they had annihilated the little balloons. 
There is often more justice to be found in nature and in 
the elements than amongst men. 

The fire-ballyons were succeeded by rockets and by fire- 
works of every description. Then three military bands 
alternately played Italian opera airs, whilst every successful 
fire-work or exploding fire-balloon was welcomed by the 
populace with loud and repeated bravos. 

Amidst the shouts of applause raised in honoiu' of a 
burning temple, we left the Arena in order to avoid the 
crowd, and closed the evening, as usual, in the Gallery of 
Cristofero. 
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FEOil MILAN TO GENOA. 



"Uad dariiber emporzuflammen gleich dem konigllchen Tag!** 

SCHILLBS. 

How fully one enters into the spirit of the exclamation 
which Schiller places in the mouth of his Fiescho ! how 
pregnant with expression it seems when, journeying from 
Pavia to Genoa, and descending the mountainous road 
which leads to it, this queen of cities first bursts upon the 
sight, and Genoa lies outspread before us, laved by the 
foaming ocean, and radiant with the charm of her dazzling, 
life-inspiring beauty! 

Even in MUan, which contains within itself many Ger- 
man elements, called into being by the Austrian rule, I 
always delighted in the thought of Genoa, and reckoned 
the milestones which brought me nearer to the desired 
haven. The road from Milan thither is at first very mono- 
tonous. Kice fields of boundless extent rise out of the 
surrounding swamps, in which rice thrives so well, and 
which are also the birthplace of the fevers so prevalent in 
this part of Italy. Passing onwards amongst these rice 
fields, bounded by mulberry trees, we reach La Certoaa, 
the celebrated Carthusian convent, which was built by one 
of the Yisconti family as an atonement for having caused 
the murder of his father-in-law! 

This monastery, like the cathedral of Milan, is entirely 
built of marble, and thousands of exquisitely chiselled 
figures decorate both its external walls and the interior of 
the building. The most valuable paintings and mosaics 
in pietra dura adorn the interior of the church, and belong 
to an order who voluntarily renounce one of man's noblest 
possessions, the gift of speech. As the monastery was in- 
habited by Carthusian monks, we were received by a young 
man still in his noviciate, and who was therefore permitted 
to speak. He was a handsome, del\a"a.l^-\ci<:^5l^xv%^^xi&si.^ 
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with mild blue eyes. He apj)eared to be inspired with the 
love of art, and spoke in good French, and evidently like 
one who was well informed upon the subject of the dif- 
ferent paintings in the church. 

I asked him whether, loving art as he did, he never felt 
a wish to become an artist instead of a monk. " Not now," 
he replied. "When I entered the monastery I knew 
nothing of art; the sight of these paintings, and the con- 
versation of the artists who came here to copy them, opened 
my mind to the subject, and tlien I did feel the temptation. 
But one must conquer temptations," he added, with a deep 
sigh. 

I inquired whether he studied much. He replied that 
he had very little time to do so. The monks could hold 
no intercourse with men ; so on him and another lay bro- 
ther devolved the care of providing for all the wants of the 
convent, as well as the cleaning of the church, &c. which 
left him only the time needful for prayer, and but very 
little for study of any kind. Thus, then, he is to be em- 
ployed for three years in buying provisions and dusting 
pictures ; and after this he will be deemed worthy of be- 
coming a Carthusian : namely, of doing nothing and being 
silent. And this is to be the history of a human life, and 
this is deemed doing God semce in the nineteenth centuiy 1 

We reached Pavia shortly after dusk, and wandered 
through the dark streets, whose handsome balconied houses 
recalled to mind the more prosperous days of the univer- 
sity. We passed through many deserted-looking streets 
and squares, for the most part overgrown with grass. In 
front of one house, which was lighted up, we were at- 
tracted by the sound of uproarious mirth. We looked 
through the open windows on the ground floor. About 
thh'ty young students were seated around a table, on which, 
amidst the many full and empty flasks which were scattered 
around, burned some antique, Roman-looking lamps. The 
whole apartment was filled with tobacco-smoke; and this 
picture of Italian student life seemed to me an exact coun- 
terpart of the German, such as we see it in our smaller 
universities. 

In Pavia our apartments were, for the first time, fitted 
up in the Italian style. The floors were paved with bricks, 
no more stoves were to be seen, and our beds and washing- 
stands were of kon. 
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Next morning we passed through Voghera. The post- 
house was situated near a book-shop, into which I entered, 
feeling curious to see what kind of books were to be found 
in a little Italian provincial town of this description. I 
asked for the catalogue. Their stock consisted for the 
most part of books of devotion; many pastoral romances 
by Italian authors who were utterly unknown to me; a few 
translations from the French, especially the works of Cha- 
teaubriand. There were very few historical works, but 
many memoirs of Napoleon, either written by Italian au- 
thors or translated from the French. I inquired whether 
they had any German books, but they replied in the nega- 
tive; and when I asked for some French works, they pro- 
duced the only one they had, which was '* The Trial and 
Correspondence of the Marchese Bergami :" the lady known 
in connexion with the well-known phi^ase, ^^Non mi ricordo" 

On the second evening of our journey, we reached Novi, 
where the market-place presented so cheerful an aspect, 
that we rejoiced to think we were travelling by vetturina, 
and might therefore linger here a while. 

A brilliantly-lighted church was the first object which 
attracted our attention. We entered, and found it thronged 
with women, for the most part young girls, who, wrapped 
in their long white veils, were attending the evening ser- 
vice. We were told that they were silk-spinners, three 
thousand of whom were employed in tlie factory at Novi. 
They receive half a frank (about fivepence) daily; and each 
evening, when then' day's work is accomplished, they repak 
to the church to pray. 

In the market-place, outside the chiwch, many men were 
assembled, who all wore peaked hats and red caps on then* 
dark, glossy hair; and the women, on leaving the chiu-ch, 
immediately accompanied these men to see the puppet- 
shows which were exhibited in booths in the open market- 
place. These booths were but dimly lighted up with small 
lamps, and sinrounded on all sides by piles of melons and 
pumpkins. We paused in front of one of these booths, in 
which *' Carlo Panigi" was being acted. One Fernando and 
this Carlo quarrel witli each other, as to which of them is 
to be honoured with the hand of Erminia, the king's daugh- 
ter. In the second scene Carlo kills Fernando, and then 
makes his escape. Harlequin now comes on the scene, 
looks at the dead man, wonders why he cannot ataaxd \s^\ 
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and whilst he is busied in examining him, is discovered by 
the king, who takes Harlequin for the murderer, gives him 
a sound drubbing, and orders him to be led off to pri- 
son. The populace, on seeing this, all began to laugh very 
heartily at Harlequin's stupidity. The significance of the 
whole matter lies in this : that in Italy no one ever touches 
a corpse, or comes to the assistance of a dying man, should 
he have died or been taken ill in the street, or when he is 
not amongst his own relatives and friends. People have a 
fear of compromising themselves with the police, and, cast- 
ing an unconcerned glance at the body, pass on their way 
quietly, until these gentlemen come to investigate the 
matter, and satisfy themselves that no violence has been 
used. 

Vaghera and Novi, as well as the other little towns 
through which we travelled on the third day, were all pos- 
sessed of very pretty theatres, quite equal to the best I have 
seen in our small German capitals. 

Our vetturino had promised to bring us to G^noa before 
the close of the third day; and although to us, in these 
railway days, this may appear a rather tedious mode of pro- 
ceeding, yet in Italy it is a very pleasant way of travelling, 
especially when the inside of the carriage is engaged by 
foxu" people who are well acquainted with each other. The 
breakfast {pranzo), and the supper {cena), which is always 
partaken of at six o'clock in the evening, is included in the 
price paid, for the journey. The vettinrini almost always 
put up at the best inns ; and although the apartments in 
these may not be quite as clean as in the first hotels in Ger- 
many, they are yet ftdly equal, if not superior, to those one 
meets with in the smaller towns of East Prussia and West- 
phalia. In many places we found the brick floors covered 
over with carpets ; the huge beds perfectly clean, and fre- 
quently provided with mosquito curtains ; the repasts 
cleanly and abundant; and all this is cared for by the vet- 
turino, who also looks after the luggage, which at night is 
taken off the carriage, and placed in a lock-up shed. 

On roads where there was much travelling it frequently 
happened that, at some midway station, between two great 
towns, oiu* vettm'ino would exchange with another going 
in an opposite direction, so that each might return to 
his own home. We never found this arrangement pro- 
ductiYQ of the slightest inconvenience, as the vetturino 
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who thus took us into his charge always punctually ful- 
filled the engagement of the one whom we had iijst 
hu^d. There is only one thing which is at first disa- 
greeable to one in this mode of travelling; viz. the very 
early hour of the morning at which one is compelled to 
start. This arrangement is insisted on by the vetturini, 
in order that they may take advantage of the freshness of 
the early morning to achieve a part of their journey. From 
eleven until two o'clock in the afternoon, they almost always 
stop to rest No matter how dark it is, at about four 
o'clock in the morning start you must. You accordingly 
step into the carriage, beleaguered by a whole set of men, 
who all assert that they have rendered you some service or 
other, and all expect you to bestow upon them some drink- 
money — una huona mano. There is the waiter who has 
attended on you; the under-waiter, who has lighted you to 
your bed-room; the boy of all work, who has just been to 
the neighbouring coffee-house to fetch your coffee, for in 
small towns the coffee is not ready in itie inn at such an 
eaiiy hour of the morning, but there is always a coffee- 
house close at hand, prepared for such early visits. Then, 
just as you think you are fairly off, there steps forward the 
porter, who has placed your carpet-bag in the carriage, and 
the stable-boy, who has harnessed the horses for you. All 
these divers claimants tallc at the same time, and, stretch- 
ing out their hands with much eager gesticulation ^r the 
bticna manOj make a point, when it is given, no matter 
wh^t may be the amoimt, of exclaiming in a plaintive tone, 
" E poca" " It is but little." They all, however, being in 
reality fully satisfied with your gift, call after you at last, as 
you drive away, to wish you a '* prosperous journey." 

On the morning of the third day we passed through the 
maritime Alps, and the surrounding country immediately 
assumed a most romantic aspect. Deep ravines, amid 
whose rocky fissures the fig-tree fixed its roots and 
flourished; fields and orange gardens, surrounded by 
gigantic aloes, which abounded in every sheltered comer, 
combined to impart to the landscape a more southern 
aspect than it had hitherto possessed. Even the counte- 
nances of the country people whom we met were more 
characteristic : their complexion was darker, their eyes more 
sparkling, their hair of a more raven hue. 

Not by slow degrees, but suddenly and ibt^y^^^^^«^ 
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mountains we were traversing sloped downwards towards 
the ocean, and, about four o'clock in the afternoon, sur- 
rounded by a fantastic hill world, rich with luxuriant ver- 
dure, the wondrous, the beautiful Mediterranean Sea lay 
outspread beneath our feet. 

The day had been oppressively hot, the September sun 
fell scorchingly on the rocks, and its beams were reflected 
back, dispensing heat as from a burning forge, but suddenly 
a fresh sea breeze cooled the air. The vetturino, who, like 
all Italians, often made use of signs instead of words to save 
himself the trouble of speaking, pointed with his whip to- 
wards the sea and towards the city, which lay outstretched 
l)efore us, radiant and glittering, bathed in a flood of golden 
sunshine. We entered through the Tommaso Gate, and 
passed by the Palazzo Doria on our way to the Hotel des 
Quatre Nations, which lies opposite the docks, close by 
the sea-side, and here we were able to enjoy in tranquil 
ease the scene of enchantment which presented itself to 
our delighted gaze, together with the happy conviction 
that we were indeed on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea! 



BOATING IN THE HAEBOUE. 

Genoa is a free port: that is to say, ships are allowed to 
-enter the Porto Franco without paying any dues ; but the 
liberty thus conceded is, after all, no very important favom% 
for it does not extend to a permission to carry on any 
traffic withuot the payment of customs and dues; on the 
contrary, the side of the city which lies towards the harbour 
is surrounded by a walled bazaar, through the gates of 
which no one is allowed to pass without being searched, 
and this law is strictly observed. Every morning, on our 
return from the boat after bathing, when we wanted to 
pass through the gate, we were duly searched; and even 
the little hand bag, in which we carried our bathing appa- 
ratus, was opened. Nor was this done merely at first; it 
was repeated during fourteen successive days, although the 
custom-house officers knew us to be strangers who were 
enjoying the benefit of sea-bathing. 

Towards the harbour side, the bazaar only presents to 
view a dead wall; but, on the side which looks towards the 
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town, there are a number of small shops, in which all man- 
ner of wares and provisions suited for sea-faring men are 
offered for sale. The flat roof, which can be reached by 
commodious steps at both ends of the bazaar, is one of the 
most delightful promenades in Genoa, and is a favourite 
evening resort of the inhabitants, who go thither to en- 
joy the refreshing sea-breeze in its greatest perfection. 

It is from the sea that Genoa may be seen to the greatest 
advantage. At the extreme point of the quay is the Lan- 
tema, which stands on the Molo Nuovo. From this spot the 
city may be viewed in all her majesty: her stately palaces 
rising from the sea, row above row, hke the ranges of an 
amphitheatre. Pride of ancestry, together with the love of 
splendour characteristic of wealthy merchants, both united 
their influence amongst the ancient nobles of Genoa, and 
called into being a tasteful luxury, which, even at the pre- 
sent moment, imparts an undefinable charm to this queenly 
city. 

As one sails along the coast, passing from the Molo 
Nuovo to the military hospital, the first object which at- 
tracts one's attention is the splendid palace of the Dorias. 
It consists, in fact, of two large palaces : the one crowns 
the summit of a beautiful terraced garden, which slopes 
downwards to the sea; the other lies at the foot of the hill 
of San Kocco. The lower stories of both are connected by 
arcades, and command the Piazza Doria, from which the 
Dorias have even now the right of excluding the public if 
they please. We here left oiu* boat, and were landed at 
the foot of the Doria gardens. 

These gardens, laid out in the French style, with their 
architectural yew hedges, extend upwards from the sea 
along the face of the rock ; binding together and winding 
themselves around a whole cluster of buildings, which form 
a part of the possessions of the Doria family in this quar- 
ter of Genoa. 

In the centre of the lowermost terrace of the garden, 
surrounded by yew trees, stands a large marble basin, or- 
namented with eagles and dolphins; the sea monarch, 
Neptune, standing proudly in their midst with his trident 
in his hand. His face is said to be a likeness of Andrea 
Doria, whose colossal statue, clad in full armour, gazes 
down from the summit of the rock upon the scene of beauty 
and of splendour lying outspread beneath hisa.. TV^aNxv^ 
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regal h&lts and saloons of ihe f>akice testify the grandeur 
as well as tke taste of Hiis nobk house, wlio are even now 
one of the most wealthy families in Italy. Tlieir crest, the 
eagle, is to he seen displayed in <ei^ry directisMi, and glances 
forth from amidst the verdure which adorns th<e laohle gal- 
leries and verandahs of the palace. This Inxiimnt verdure 
imparts a ^eerful ^aspect to this princely ediifice ; adorning 
the cold grandeur of the richly-carved stone wiHi an ever- 
fresh glow of l^!Oom and of heauty. 

The princes ^f the house of Dona live for th^ most part 
in fifOme, and for this reason their palace ts not maintained 
in such a h^h state of preservation as those of the neigh- 
bouring families, who regularly pass tlie wint^ at Genoa 
in their castles; for castles they may truly be •called, in die 
fullest signification of the word. At tiie time of our visit, 
however, it was undergoing extensive repairs ; and gilders 
Mid painters were busy in all directions^ It is fsaid^ that 
if one of the princes of the house of Doria chose to travel 
from Grenoa to Naples, by short days' journeys of three or 
four (jrerman miles each^ he might y«t sleep <each ni^t 
in one of his own castles^ One church, I thinks it is 
called San Luca, was built by a certain Lamba d'Auria(for 
thus, and not Doha, was the name on^ginally written), and 
is ornamented externally, from top to bottom, with a re^ 
presentation in stucco of the valiant doeds which this 
Lamba Doria achieved both by land and water. A veiy 
handsomo piEdace, which the Donas possess in the Strata 
Nuova, they have presented to the Josuits, who have con- 
verted it into a college. 

In such regal beauty does the Palazzo Dona atand upon 
the shore of the* glorious Moditerratioan Sea, iso proudly 
and commandingly does it look down upon the city of 
Genoa., that one can well understand the impatience ^t 
by Fiesco at the thought of being obliged to bow before 
such a lordly race of nobles as this. One first learns in 
It«dy fully to understand the middle-age struggles of the 
nobles, and forms to oneself some idea of the pow^ and 
influence of these princely races from the traces of their 
greatness which are even now visible. 

No trace now remains of the old palace of Ludovico 
Fiesco. It was demolished after the Fiesco conspiracy; 
and the present palace, an insignificant, red-painted build- 
ing, in the centre of the amphitheatre of houses which sur- 
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rounds- the harbour, is soarcelj; noticeable amongst the 
palaces which enclpse it at each: side, aod some o£ which 
have been fitted up as. hotels. 

It is interesting to observe in Genoa how, with the 
changed habits o£ the nobles, the position of their palaces 
has also gradually altered. At the period when' the aris- 
tocracy carried on. an extensive commerce>. these merchaat 
princes built their houses upon ihe sea^shore. The palaces 
of the Dorias, the^ieschi, tbie Durazzi, &c. which overhaog 
the sea, owe thew origin to that period. The Signoria, 
now the royal palace, is situated higher up» and commands, 
from its wonderful galleries, both tiie city and the sea*. 

The residences of the more wealthy families are- now 
chiefly built about midway up the slope on which Ihe: city 
standsi in. the handsome streets known, as Strada Nuova 
audi Strada^ Nuovissima, through^ which one can drive with 
carriages, which it is quite impossible to do in the old, 
narrow streets near the harbour, or in the very steep ones 
higher up in the town,, which are only accessibl&>in litters. 

Although not very aristocratic in my tendencies, I could 
not help feelings whilst in Genoa, that there must be some? 
thing elevating and ennobling to the mind iU' being ablo^to 
look back to a long line of illustrious ancestors. In the 
Palazzo BcignoUi, also named the Palazzo Bosso, on. ac- 
count of its red colour, is to be seen one of the finest of 
the picture galleries in which Genoa so richly abounds. 
There hang the portraits of three of the Brignole family 
who were doges ; and there is a fine bust of a fourth Dogis 
Brignole. The old servant who acted as our guide said, 
with a certaijQL air of pride, " Tliat is the marquis who com- 
manded the army dumng the war against Maria Theresa^!* 
This reflex of aristocratic pride, springing from the love 
borne by an old and faithful servant towards his. master's 
family, had in. it something very touching. 

I was frequently stjnick, during my stay in. Italy, with 
the peculiar nature of the relations subsisting between the 
higher and lower classes in that country: between servants . 
and their masters. An Italian speaks of his domestics as 
"La 7ma famiglia." When an Italian of the higher class 
says, "My family consists of five or six persons," he does 
not refer to his wife and children, but to his household. 
The serving classes are always treated with great kindness, 
and addressed as padron and padrona^ Tbft«i^ Q.wa\ft«siS8^ 
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terms testify a certain degree of respect towards them, in 
which we are unfortunately too deficient. 

I scarcely ever saw people in Genoa riding up the hill 
of San Rocco, on which there are a number of villas occu- 
pied by wealthy families, without hearing the rider chatting 
in a friendly tone with his donkey-driver (for here donkeys 
are the steeds most frequently employed). We were also 
equally struck with the kind and familiar manner in which 
the officers always addressed the soldiers under their 
command. One day, in a very narrow street, scarcely ^yq 
paces wide, we saw a boy about twelve years of age lying 
straight across it on the ground, and thus causing much 
inconvenience to the passers-by. The lad was in a com- 
fortable half doze, but all the time we stood there watching 
him, no one touched him, no one wakened him up. People 
smiled, and stepped carefully over him, until at length a 
team of laden asses coming up, their drivers called to him 
to get out of the way. 

The people themselves are equally remarkable for their 
courteous and obliging manners. When we first came to 
Genoa, as we wished to make rather a long stay in the 
place, we resolved to hire a private dwelling-house, and I 
had walked all through the Strada Nuova and the Strada 
Nuovissima in search of a house which had been recom- 
mended to me. I stepped into the shop of a milliner, who 
was sitting alone at her work, and asked her if she could 
tell me my way. She readily described it to me, but added 
that I should not find it very easy to discover the house in 
question, the streets about there were so very intricate. 
As I was about to take my departure, after thanking her 
for her kindness, she suddenly exclaimed, "Wait a moment, 
signora, and I will bear you company, otherwise you will 
hardly be able to make your way back to your hotel." So 
saying, she threw her white veil over her head, took her 
fan in her hand, shut up her shop, gave the key to the 
hair-dresser next door, telling him she would be back pre- 
sently, and then walked on by my side, chatting in a cheer- 
ful, kindly tone, and asking me many questions about my 
fatherland and divers other subjects, until she had guided 
me back to the hotel. When I pressed her to accept 
some trifling compensation for the loss of her time, she 
refused it, waving her hand, after the Italian fashion, to 
signify her rejection of the gift, and saying, "Mi hdfatto 
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piacere di servirla" (It has given me pleasure to render you 
a service), so that I had 'no resource left, save at a future 
time to make some trifling purchase at her shop in token 
of my gratitude. 

Those who are disposed to look at the dark side of every- 
thing which concerns Italy and the Italians, may say that 
all this was done from interested motives ; but, however, it 
benefited me; and even were this charge true, I should 
much prefer people speculating on my kindness, which in 
itself is a proof of trustfulness, to their treating me rudely 
and discourteously, as it so often happens. The politeness 
of the higher classes towards each other may sometimes be 
merely a golden tinsel covering worthless cloth; but the 
politeness and kindly bearing of the lower classes is always 
a real, and to my mind a most cheering, proof of civihzation. 

In all parts of Italy a conviction of their past greatness 
seems strongly impressed upon the minds of the people. 
They speak of the " days of Hannibal," as of a tale of the 
olden time; they are familiar with the names of their 
great poets, and with the deeds of their illustrious nobles; 
and this contributes much to keep up the interest which is 
felt by the people, even now, in the descendants of those 
noble houses. 

One evening, when we were visiting the beautiful Villa 
Negro, under flie guidance of a good-natured gardener, I 
was struck by the appeafance of a row of large, barrack- 
like houses which lay in the valley beneath. We inquired 
what these buildings were for. " They are houses which 
the Marquis Serra caused to be built some years ago, in 
order to employ the laboinrers during a time of scarcity," 
replied the gardener. ** The marquis is very wealthy, and 
lets them at a low rent." He then went on to relate that 
his late master had also been very wealthy, and that his 
three nephews had inherited his property, but they do 
not support their position. 

" What do you mean by that?" asked one of our party. 

" Oh ! they give dinners, but no divertimenti,'' he re- 
plied; "but they are very benevolent, and that in secret," 
added he quickly, as though he blamed himself for having 
said a word against his master. We thought this showed 
great delicacy and refinement of feeling. 

But I have wandered away from my boat and from the 
harbour all the way to Villa Negro, and I must \^<y« x^\ssca. 
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to the 5)oint whenoe H set out, and 'continue my exctirsiwi 
Found the harbour. * 

About the middle ctf the hai?bour lies the wet docSc, 
where ships are generally brought when tibey stand in 
need of repairs. A little farther on lies the iFieschi Palace. 
We were a large ^party of Germans on this day in the boat, 
and the sound of those names, "Fiesco," "Boria," the 
**©arsena,"or wet^ock, and the Tommaso Gate, awakened 
in '^mr breasts a vivid recollection df the delight we -had 
all experienced in our early days in listening to Schiller's 
beatftiful tragedy; and here on the blue wstves df the 
Mediterranean, we thought with deep TOverence of the 
gjsnius «o justly honoured throughout our fatherland. 

Amang^ the numerous ships which had sotigbt a shel*- 
t«r witflhiin libe precincts of the harbottr from the uncer- 
tftiaities i©f iMs capricious ocean, were to 'be found some 
iEuSsiaoi steamers, w'hich were waiting to convey the em- 
press to Palermo; and also an Egyptian war-steamer, 
wittch had brought the son of Ibrahim Padha to visit the 
bttfiis of Hsa, and was now awaiting his return. The 
master of our little bark proposed, that we should visit this 
latter vessel, and steered us towards her. A lieutenant of 
the navy, a renegade, by birth a Genoese, dressed in a rich 
Albanian costume, and speaking French perfectly, con- 
ducted us over eveiy part of the ^bip, and treated us with tiie 
utmost -coiHtesy. He, and the engine-master, who was an 
iinglishmaffi, were the only Europeans in the ship. The 
o«ptain was an Egyptian who had 'been educated for the 
service in Erance. The crew consisted partly of bronzed 
Egyptians, partly of swarthy At^ssaflans. A gettieral 
washing was going on; and these slight, well-iformed, half- 
elad ;ftgiares, might be seen nimbly ^olimbing the rigging 
and ascending the masts, which, on this day, in place <i^ 
waving flags, were laden with innumerable shirts and pan- 
taloons. It presented a singular picttsre, this half-naked 
crew; <and scattered here and there amongst them some 
officers of higher Tank, lying in a state of eastern repose 
upon comfortable cushions on the deck, and gazing indo- 
lently upon the sea, whilst they smoked their long pipes. 
1^ prmce's own cabin was fitted up with a mixture of 
European and Asiatic comfort: a convenient writing-table, 
•surroimded with soft and luxurious cushions; European 
knives and i&rka laid alongside d£ small Turldsh coffee- 
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cups. The costume of the officers in general presented 
a similar admixture; with the exception of that of the 
renegade, who was evidently fully satisfied with his 
own fantastic attire. Just as we were leaving the ship 
the band commenced their evening concert, and a very 
strange medl^ ai dirvers tones and inLStztaoieBts it most 
assuredly was. It did not bear the mo8t distadEKt resesat- 
bla&ce to the aUa Turcas with whiieb oiur composers sup* 
ply us, and was anythdn^ but pleasing to the ear. Owt 
boatman, nodding contemptuously towards the ship, said, 
*' Ecco la mvsica T'mcaT 

'* Does it not please you then, padrone T I asked. He 
looked at me for a moment, and then, with am inimitable 
gesture of contempt, uttered the favourite ItaUaD exclamar 
tion, ** Ma cheT which is exttployed by the people in such 
manif<)ld senses, and to express such varied feelings. 

He now rowed' us along the. coast until we reached the 
spot wbeiie a dark cypress wood shades the cholera grave- 
yard, in which ten tiiousaeid bodies are said to have been 
entombed.. The Chiesa Carignano towers proudly over this 
abode of deatii; and below it, a little to the right, on the 
extreme verge of the city, lies tiae Jewish burial-groand, 
treeless, mournful, and deserted, and distinguishable only 
by the cold grave-stones which cover the last earthly rest* 
in^places of this wondfrous aad persecuted racei 

Steering awarjr from? tlie shore towards the open- sea, our 
boatman brought us to a spot from whence we co«ild see 
the extreme point of the chain of hills whidti fi^mns the 
Bay of Genoa. It is caLkd Poirto Fino ; and bathed in the 
warm rosy glow- of the setting sun, slopes upwards- fipom 
the sea, whiish murmurs softly aroimd its base, as thoi]^^ 
with loving tenderness, it would fain cool the burning iroek 
with the gentle touch of its white, r^'eshing waves. Thus 
we were rowed about from place to place, searcefy- even 
rocked by the waves, until the moon's silvery creseent 
stood high in the heavens, and the lamps beamed brightly 
from the light-house in the harbour, whilst the shades of 
evening gath^^ed each moment more closely around Mr 
Genoa herself. 

As we neared the town- we were greeted by a loud salute 
of cannon. The Frilncess Helena of Eussia had been 
visitmg a Eussian steamer, and a salvo of artillery had 
saluted her on her departure from the ship. 
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THBOUGH THE STREETS. 

If it be desired by those who take up their abode in any of 
the hotels near the sea-side to enjoy a fine prospect, they 
must take care to engage apartments in the upper story of 
the house; for the bazaar, which reaches up to the first 
floor, totally excludes the view. 

The bel etage consists of the state apartments of these 
former palaces, and suites of rooms on that floor are 
charged very high; but a flight higher up, beautifiil apart- 
ments may be had at a very reasonable rate. We joined a 
family of German friends, and had a sitting-room in com- 
mon with them, each, however, being also provided with 
our own separate apartments. In order to reach these we 
had, it is true, to ascend a flight of one hundred and twenty 
steps; but when once reached, the view from the windows 
was splendid. In Italy, however, one must accustom one- 
self to mounting these lofty flights of stairs ; and this is 
more especially the case in Kome, where, from causes con- 
nected with the climate, the upper stories are ever those 
most in demand. In Genoa, also, I think they are by far 
the most healthy, as the effluvia proceeding from the sea- 
weed, which is allowed to rot in considerable quantities on 
the shore, is often very sensibly to be perceived in the 
lower stories of the house. 

In spite of these advantages, however, I must own that 
it required some resolution to return home when once one 
was fairly in the street; and many a spare half-hour, be- 
tween one excursion and another, was on this account 
idled away either in drinking sherbet in a coffee-room or 
in stroUing about the streets. 

One day we set out from our hotel with the intention of 
attending the service about to be performed in the cathe 
dral in honour of the Virgin Mary's birthday. The ca! 
dral, built in a style of half Gothic, half Byzantine ar! 
tecture, is covered within and without with broad strip 
of black and white marble, which impart to the whole 
structure a most singular and tasteless appearance. A 
broad, handsome flight of steps leads up to the church, 
ind these, together with the whole adjoining square, were 
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covered with troops, who wore a very stately aspect, with 
their lofty bearskin caps, but must certainly have suffered 
exceedmgly from the extreme heat of the noontide sun. 

The interior of the church was hung throughout with 
red damask, bordered with gold. Between the pillars and 
over the altars hung large glass lustres, with lighted wax 
tapers, amongst which wreaths of flowers were entwined. 
All the churches of Genoa betray the influence of the East 
in their architectiu-e; and the cathedral, thus decked out, 
bore a very close resemblance to a Moorish baUet decora- 
tion. 

The nave was lined on each side with the soldiers of the 
royal guard in their bearskin caps. The ecclesiastics, in 
their costly ermine-bordered vestments, sat around the high 
altar waiting for the arrival of the authorities, whilst the 
male portion of the congregation stood chatting together. 
The chairs were carried hither and thither, and the ladies 
and little maidens moved their fans to and fro with such 
restless energy, that at first it really quite frightened me 
to look at them. It conveyed to my mind the idea, either 
that they were all set in movement by a machine, or else 
that the ladies were impelled to this perpetual motion by 
some internal cramp. 

We had to wait a long time. At last the sound of a 
drum was heard approaching the church door; the ecclesi- 
astics rose, and, bearing the cross before them, advanced 
to meet the miUtary governor, who, with his numerous and 
brilliant staff, now entered the cathedral, and took their 
places on the seats which had been reserved for them near 
the clergy. Next followed the civil authorities in mediseval 
costumes of black and coloured satin, with broad-frilled 
ruffs and massive gold chains. Then came the deputies 
of the university, also dressed in antique costume; and, 
finally, the naval officers : all as if they were attending a 
court levee. 

When the authorities had taken their seats, the organ, 
with the accompaniment of an orchestra, began to play 
very badly, and in double-quick time, the overture to the 
"Zauberflote." This was followed by the high mass, which 
was played in equally quick time, to such lively music that 
one might have waltzed to it with the greatest ease. At 
the conclusion of the whole a hundred cannon shots were 
fired. It was altogether exactly like an ordinary birihdjK^ 
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levee held in honour of an ixnseen princess, and ^as cer* 
tainlj yeiy- £vr ix^om ireallsing ia any sense our id^as of the 
worsJbip dm^ to. Almi^ty God. 

Wheo. ]in9^S; was coixcluded, thie. authorities, both civil and 
iKvilitary, Icefb the eitureh, and a kind of paonule was held in 
the adjoitping square. A fto^r body of military I do not 
tbjjaJb: I evev beheU,. The dark, expressive ooiaintenanceii 
and remarkably fine eyes, which characterise this peopte» 
iiaapart to thQ> troops a noble and warlike aspect, for* whic^ 
the more irigidt dii^hng undergOEfce hy our troops can in no 
degree compensate. The most perfect tranquillity reigned 
throughout the town during the whole day in honour of 
the festival: the shops were closedt, and alii labour was 
at a stand-stiU. The stveets extending £rosn the haxbour 
to the more modjena. portion of the ^town are aU. narrower 
than we ever see them in more northern dimes. In streets 
which ave barely five paces in width, one sees, the most 
splendid porches belonging to old paLaees; and through 
tiiese poaches, the interior o£ courts, in which elegant j^fe- 
d'eau rise ^owt the midist of marble basins decorated with 
statues and coats of arms. The houses are so> high that 
scarcely a sija^gle sunbeam can penetrate into the streets ; 
and it is precisely for this purpose that Ihey have been 
built so very narrow. This style q£ architecture is required 
on accouiatt of the heat of the climate and the bright li^t 
of this southern sky. To us, howev^, £fiimi])iar as we are 
with the long gloomy auinxmns of the north, tiiese sun- 
exieluding qia£a?ters of the town have> in them something 
quite oppressive: to^ the mmd*, although they aare probably 
-meUi aida|>ted to. these wavmep regions 

In ordeir to^ enjoy the &stival to the utmost, we now 
pvoceeded to the^Vilto IWavicim. Sucrounded by a grove 
of diairk-greeijfc cypresses, and cfowning^ a hill which com- 
mandis a ^jH view both of the< town and of the sea, stands 
the bright yellow palace. Magnificent pines with their 
spreading crowns, evergreen oakk and olive-trees, adorn the 
base of the hiJl, meetij»g' the cypress grove midway up the 
steep ascent.. Lower down still, the oleander and the pome** 
grstOiate mm^ their glowing blossoms with the white, 
^^figrast flowers of the orange-tree and the Catalonian jas- 
mine : one feels as if one- were inhaling the south with 
every brea^ And afiser* we had revelled for a while m the 
enjoyment of aU thus beauty, and were* about to take our 
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depttrture, evttfy lady was presented with a magnificent 
nosegay, wbic>h •the O^taliians understand so perfectly tow to 
«»ange, idaeing one large flower in the centre, and arrang- 
ing the others so closely around it that, when completed, 
It assuines ^e ^orm of a little dome or cupola. This is a 
a^i^ery pretty way of settlmg a bouquet, and the flowers thus 
•tranged last longer than with us; for the long stalks, 
iffheti placed 'in water, are apt quickly to rot. 

Leaving the villa, we 3<etifmed to the street which leads 
hy the nearest way from the sea to the Porto Tomraaso. 
'Oiis street, on account of its vicinity to the port, always 
Resents a very animated scene. It is surprising here to 
observe the vast variety of food which is offered to the 
people for sale : large dishes of rice, broiled fish of every 
description, snails, tomatoes stuffed with cheese and meat, 
!Biacaroni, roast meat of divers kinds, and an abundant 
stipply of the 'choicest fruits. As everything is dressed on 
J^lttle iron stoves in the shops or in the open street, one 
<jftn examine the materials as much as one likes, in order 
to assure one's self that everything is good and clean. 

In each of these shops bums an antique three-branched 
hrseas lamp. Cheeses of gigantic size are piled up amongst 
s&elons, Ihams, sausages, grapes, tobacco, soap and candles. 
A little image of the Madoima, or of some saint, with 
a lamp burning in front, hangs against the wall be- 
Imid, where dhe acts as a protectress of the provisions. 
Soldiers, sailors of all nations, women with white muslin 
veils thrown over their ishining jet-^black hair, priests, 
monks, labourers, Children; all were moving to and fro, 
presenting to the looker-on a gay and animated spectacle. 

Here stood boys, who were engaged in throwing a ball 
from one to another by means of a sort of leather tambou- 
rine ; there knelt a maiden who was receiving freshly-boiled 
cutlets on a sheet of paper, to cany away with her; whilst a 
third person might be seen buying for a penny a large glass 
of water sweetened with syrup and a green citron, the juice 
of which he squeezed into it. Men may also be seen stand- 
ing at the comers of the streets, and singing metrical 
stories'for the people, in return for a small piece of money. 
Monks are engaged in collecting alms, and offering to their 
•acquaintances a pinch of snuff from their little wooden 
snuff-boxes. In the midst of all this may be heard the 
tmkling of the mtde-beUs, as llhose beaata o^ \>iqx^«g.'^«s^ 
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on in long files, laden with wood, or with little oil or wine 
jars, and slowly and carefully wending their way through 
the narrow streets. It is impossible to picture a mort 
stirring scene, and one can scarcely understand how- the 
varied throng can find room in these narrow streets. Th^ 
hum and buzz resembles that of a crowded bee-hive; but 
no one pushes against you, or annoys you in any wa]|| 
neither did I ever see any quarrelling or drinking going 
on. Just as we had reached the middle of the long street, 
a troop of soldiers advanced, preceded by a military band. 
We were all, of course, obliged to retreat into the neigh- 
bouring houses, and there was a great pressure in fiie 
crowd, but still the people never for one moment forgot 
their courtesy and kindness. One of our party wore a 
white mantilla, which seemed in much peril of being 
damaged in passing through the busy crowd, almost each 
individual of which carried some juicy fruit, or savoury dish 
fried in oil or fat; but every one who approached her said, 
in a friendly tone, " Guarda, signoraT and did his best 
to avoid touching her. At least a third part of the men 
were ecclesiastics. In Genoa they are to be seen in all 
directions, and fill every kind of ofl&ce. In every house- 
hold they are the instructors of the young; in the families 
of the nobles they are domestic chaplains; all charitable 
institutions are imder their superintendence; all the 
schools are in their hands. They are the librarians and 
custodians of all public libraries and establishments of 
every description; and in addition to these secular clergy, 
innumerable monks fill the monasteries which abound 
throughout Italy. / 

As it was still too early to repair to the theatre, we went 
to the largest coffee-house in Genoa, " Le Grand Cairo," 
close to flie exchange. I had always imagined that a 
mercantile people like the Genoese would have taken care 
to provide themselves with a handsome exchange ; but, on 
seeing the building, I found how very greatly I had been 
mistaken. It is situated in the middle of the old town, in 
a confined square not far from the harbour. Two sides of 
it are blocked up with houses; the other two are sur- 
rounded by an open space. The exchange is merely a vast 
hall, from the top to the bottom covered with glass win- 
dows, which impart to it a lantern-like, hot-house-looking 
aspect. The construction of the roof beams, which are all 
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made out of the masts of ships, is, however, considered 
very wonderful. The buildings, both externally and inter- 
iially, are totally devoid of ornament; a row of benches aret 
placed against the wall, and some old, heavy tables stand 
before them. At night a lighted lamp hangs from the 
ceiling. I came here frequently and at various hours of 
the day; and though there were always some people in the 
building, yet it seemed to me there was more real business 
going on in the various streets which led from the exchange 
down to the free-port. Here were to be seen groups, 
figures, and scenes, which very forcibly recalled to ttie 
mind that one was in a commercial town. Grave, portly 
merchants formed the central point; busy, talkative brokers 
bustled hither and thither amongst them; jovial ship- 
eaptains shook hands with merchants who engaged to 
freight their ships, and then turned away to issue their 
commands to the expectant sailors. Every one hoped for 
gain, every one was engaged in speculation; and the suc- 
cess of the few turned to the advantage of all. Leaving 
the exchange and passing through various alleys, you reach 
a very small, ill-lighted square, and are not a little surprised 
to find yourself suddenly plunged into a sea of light, when 
the curtain hangings which cover the door of tibe Grand 
Cairo coffee-room are raised, and from its mirrored walls 
the vast assemblage of men and women which it contains 
are reflected at least twenty-fold, Here you drink coffee, 
chocolate, and lemonade, and eat ice and granito, which is 
a kind of half-frozen ice, not yet hardened into a compact 
mass, but in the granular transition state between water 
and ice. 

Ice and ice-cooled water are in this climate pressing 
necessities of life; and yet, in the kingdoms of Sardinia and 
Naples, ice and snow are a royal monopoly, and no one 
dares to collect either even on his own ground. What 
adds to the hardship of this law is, that all drinking water 
is conveyed to Genoa from a distance of four miles, through 
leaden pipes exposed to the heat of the sun; so that, by 
the time it reaches the cisterns in the houses, it is luke- 
warm, nauseous, and scarcely drinkable until it has been 
iced. 

Snow is actually indispensable; and yet the people 
quietly allow the snow which falls from heaven to be 
shovelled away from their very doors, and afteY^«sds» ^\xt- 
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chase it wilJi the mo«ey which they, have earned by the 
sweat of their bjK>w. Truly those who suhmit to such 
tyranny a3 this must be a patient and much-enduring 
Bepjlel 



TH5 DAX-TWSATBE. 

The favourite walk at Genoa is^ that known by the name 
of Acqua Sola, situated far above the town,^and from whenoft 
one glances downward upon the fair, and busy scenes be- 
neath. Close to the entrance of thi& walk lies ih& Day- 
Thealfe — Teatro-Diumo ; which beginsabout half-past four 
in the afternoon. In. a court-yard, surrounded by all sorts 
of buildings, stands a small, tastefully-constructed house, 
somewhat resembling a temple in an, English garden. This 
is the stage. In front of it is a level, well^gravelled space, 
enclosed within wooden palisades, and provided, with a 
linen awning with which it is covered in bad weather. 
Within this enclosure are seated the first-class spectators 
upon straw seats, which each one draws near his friends, 
just as he pleases. Behind this wooden fence are gradually- 
ascending tiers of seats for that part of the audience who 
are provided only with second-class tickets. One payst 
about eightpence for the best places,, and fivepence^ for the 
others. In the front seats are seen officers and citizens 
belonging to the higher class ; a few ladies ; and, among 
these, very few who wear bonnets. They seem to belong 
chiefly to the middle class,, and wear the white muslin 
head-dress and the indispensable fan. The back seats are 
filled with sailors, soldiers, and mechanics; and among 
this portion of the audience are infinitely fewer women 
than men. 

A new play was performed, written by a yoimg Genoese. 
Its title was "NobiU, Cittadini, e Plebei" ("Nobles, Citi- 
zens, and People"), and in it was admirably pourtrayed the 
folly of all classes, desiring to appear greater and wealthier 
than they are, and seeking their happiness in the mfere 
outward circumstances of life. It was cleverly written^ and 
abounded with many humorous touches. The dramatis 
persona, representing so many classes as they did, were 
necessarily numerous: an old count, in whose character 
were some noble elements, but ruined by an indulgence in 



pomp aad display^ which he tiwMight due to his position in 
life; the tnarquis his son, a young vaut-rien, who by his 
father^ advice «eefes for <& wealthy wife, and chooses one 
in the diMighter of a bankets whose son, -also "a young idlet, 
is the marquis's Mend. The desire to vie with the nobility 
both in the cosdkiess af -equipages and entertainments, by 
which the banker as well as his son ^tid daughter are in- 
fected, has caused the ruin of the fonwer, in spite of the 
warnings of his young wife to whom he had been uniteti 
afber the dieath of his first wife. This yottng woman and 
her former lover^ whom ^te had renounced by the com- 
mand of her parents, for the S«ifc6 of marrying this opulent 
oM bAnicer, are the finest charac$^« in the piece, preserving 
their simplicity and purity amid all the luxury and corrup- 
tion by which they are surround^. The third class are 
represented fey a shoemaker's family, oonsistitig also of an 
old eouple^ a son and dwughter. Thfe son has contrived, 
imdier tke title of a certarin Marquis Pella— Fell— to form 
an intan*ate acquaintance with the two young spendthrifts ; 
and his mother, ^enchanted v^th the hc^iour <hus conferred 
upon him> assists him with money in his evil course. The 
father, on the contrary, reproves him for his eondtict^, and 
blames his daughter, who is -about to many a miserable old 
miser, miserable alike in mind and body, for the siike of his 
hoarded weallii^ «nd with this view rejects an honest, hand- 
tome young shoemaker who loves her dearly, and whom 
she would prefer if only his position were higher in the 
woiid. The plot is not very deep, but there are single 
scenes full of truth and beauty. 

The vehole company played extremely well; the parts of 
the banker's wife, more especially, andof the old coimt were 
admirably performed; and we Germans acknowledged to 
each other that, as a whole, we had never seen such a piece 
so well acted by people of our own country. 

One advantage that tJae Italians poss?ess Over us upon 
the stage is their far greater vivacity of character, and their 
habit of accompanying their words vnith pantomimic look 
and gestnre, A German, to whom, in spite of his inborn 
phlegm, the senseless injunction is continnally repeated to 
him in childhood, of ** Keep yourself quiet, my dear, and 
dont make use of your hands in speaking," no sooner 
appears on the stage and is cdll^d upon to depict the 
slightest emotion, than he thinks himself o\iV\%<5ii \a ^^^- 
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duce some extraordinary effect, and then follow the tele- 
graphic acting, and the whole tasteless striving after effect, 
which in Germany destroy so much of our dramatic en- 
enjoyment. Here, as in France, they utter simple things 
in a simple tone, and do not, as amongst us, ask for a glass 
of water with pathos and emphasis. They sit, stand, and 
walk naturally. Their laugh is unconstrained. 

There is one very moving scene, in which the banker's 
wife, during a ball at her own house, learns from her 
husband's lips that he is a ruined man, and that his money- 
boxes have been stolen. She stands perfectly still, and it 
is only from her hurried question, repeated each time with 
more intense anxiety, '*Eh ben?" that we learn the depth 
of that anguish which makes us tremble with emotion. 
Then follows a scene in which the luxurious and over- 
indulged children discover their father's shame, and part 
from him with bitter reproaches, because he has squandered 
their mother's portion. And then the horror of the yoimg 
wife at her step-children's imdutiful conduct! And the 
reconciling tenderness with which she throws herself into 
the arms of the man whom she had married by compulsion, 
but who is nevertheless her husband, to whom she has 
vowed fidelity, and entreats of him to accept of her dowry ! 
Her surprise and grief on learning that it too had been 
squandered, and her struggle to regain composure before 
she can utter calmly, " Oh ! I do not sorrow for the loss 
of the gold ; I sorrow only that there should be no means 
left me to aid thee in thy distress!" This was nobly con- 
ceived and nobly rendered. 

The last act was performed nearly in twilight. Mean 
while, a little rain had fallen, and every one who had an 
umbrella raised it up, as the weather was not bad enough 
to necessitate the stretching out of the awning. The spec- 
tators seemed to listen throughout with the deepest interest, 
and they applauded very judiciously the best parts of the 
piece. At its conclusion, the actors and the author were 
called for. The latter was a pleasing-looking young man. 
The tragedy of "Electra" was announced for the following 
day. I was not able to attend ; but one of my acquaintances, 
who is well versed in dramatic art, was present, and assured 
me that the performance of the tragedy was quite as good 
as that of the comedy which I had seen, and that it left 
very little to desire in the way of perfection. 
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THE BBIDGE AND CHURCH OF CARIGNANO. 

We set out one day for a walk, intending to pass the 
Bridge Carignano, which is built across a rocky chasm, 
and forms a connecting link between one part of the city 
and another. At the farther end of this bridge, surrounded 
by an open square, stands the Church Carignano. 

For the sake of variety, instead of following the direct 
road through the town, we went by a roundabout way to 
the free-port, passing through some narrow streets in 
. which the fish-market is held. One of our companions, 
the State Councillor Von Baer, of zoological renown, a 
member of the Academy of St. Petersburg, was well known 
in this quarter, and I had already accompanied him hither, 
in order to look at the immense variety of fishes here ex- 
hibited. A fish-market by the sea-side is a sort of water 
menagerie^ and, as such, highly interesting. 

There, near the thick, uncouth-looking tunny-fish, hangs 
the slender sword-fish, which must certainly be much the 
cleverer fellow of the two; for some fishermen told me 
that the shoals of tunnies were always led by a sword-fish, 
and that for this reason, during the seasons of migration, 
they took care never to catch a sword-fish. Should such 
a thing, however, occxu* by accident, they always throw it 
back into the sea, in order not to deprive the tunnies of 
their guide, and thus cause them to lose their way. 

Dolphins, sea-devils, and electric eels, all lie side by side ; 
whilst the fish-dealers, like butchers in a butcher's stall, 
hew and hack away at these enormous animals with large 
knives; and then weigh them out in slices to the pur- 
chasers. Near these monsters of the ocean lie the soft, 
jelly-like moUusca, wearing anything but a tempting as- 
pect. The cuttle-fish exacdy resembles a mass of entrails, 
and, in appearance, has as little consistency as the mol- 
lusca, although when roasted the flesh is well-tasted, and 
acquires a certain degree of firmness. Many of the mol- 
lusca look like a mere lump of jelly furnished with a little 
breathing tube, through which they also imbibe water: 
One is almost surprised that they do not melt away be- 
neath the touch; and yet these fonnless and qIxtlq^^. \SL<5rt- 
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ganic beings quiver and throb with life, and enjoy in their 
own way the pleasure of existence. One cannot helj) gaz- 
ing at them with mingled wonder and disgust; and one 
turns with a feeling of satisfaction towards the more 
substantial brown lobsters, together with the shell-fish, 
oysters, and mussels, which are laid on broad vine leaves, 
and offered for sale under the common name of frviti di 
mare (sea-fruits), by which the Italians usually designate 
all fish of this description. Boys who were accustomed to 
see the Coimcillor von Baer daily investigating the contents 
of the fish-stalls, and who had supplied him with several 
marine animals to add to his zoological coUection, quickly 
.surrounded him, and began to praise their several commo- 
dities with true Italian eagerness. They knew exactly 
what he was likely to require and what he was not; and, 
like all Italians, were so courteous in thek denaeanour, so 
intelligent and so ready in their answers, tliat it was a real 
pleasure to have them in attendance on you. Passing 
through the eastern quarter of the town, densely inhabited 
by the poorer classes, we reached the road leading to the 
Bridge Carignano, the architecture of which did not seem 
to us so very surprising, as we had already seen in Lau- 
sanne the wonderful bridge three stories high, each sepa- 
rate stage leading to a different part of the hill, and thus 
connecting the different quarters of the town together at 
three several points. The Church Carignano was built 
by the Sauli family in consequence of a feud with the 
Fieschi, who possessed a small church in the neighbom'- 
hood. The Pieschi interdicted one of the daughters of 
the house of Sauli from passing through their grounds on 
her way to their church. The young lady returned home 
in a very indignant mood, complaining of the treatment 
she had received; arid the very same day her fatlier vowed 
that he would build a church which should far surpass in 
size and splendour that of the Fieschi. This plan was 
quickly carried into execution ; and now the Church Carig- 
nano, with its large cupola surrounded by four smaller 
ones, towers proudly over the eastern quarter of the town. 
It is one of the points where the finest view of the eity of 
Genoa is to be obtained. From the gallery of the central 
dome you see to the right the environs of the city, thickly 
studded with villas and small houses. Before you lies 
Genoa itself, rising like a splendid amphitheatre from the 
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shores of the blue Mediterranean, whose rippling waves 
gently break upon the coast beneath. 

We remained here until the sun had sunk to rest, and 
the glowing violet hues of the rock of Porto Fino had 
feded into silvery gray beneath the pale moonlight. The 
revolving flame of the lighthouse shone forth brightly 
amidst the thick-gathering glpom of night; and as I gazed 
upon it, I could not but reflect how time as it passes on- 
wards casts over each successive generation the gray veil 
of forgetfulness, from beneath whose covering only here 
and there a solitary light gleams forth in the distance, 
towards which future eyes turn their reverent and admk- 
ing gaze. As we returned into the interior of the church, 
over which a few straggling moonbeams cast a dim and 
imcertain light, we found that the evening service was 
over, and no one remained in the chmxh save a door- 
keeper, a gentle, gray-headed old man. He looked so 
calm and peaceful that one almost felt tempted to ask him 
for his blessing. Peace and rest are so rarely to be met 
with amongst men, that one is disposed to consider even 
their external form as a sort of talisman, beneath whose 
spell one would gladly place all the wild wishes and tu- 
multuous struggles of one's own sorrow-stricken heart. 

On the way to the public gardens, we met several par- 
ties of young men in white pantaloons^ wearing Ught nan- 
keen jackets, and round straw hats ornamented with 
flowers. They carried tambom^ines in their hands, and 
sang as they went along. We inquired who they were, 
and were told that they were "joyous brotherhoods" re- 
turning from the dance. There were no women of the 
paxty : it seems to me that in Upper Italy they are much 
less seen in the streets than they are amongst us, and 
that, save for a certain occasional eye and face by-play, 
they are very discreet in their demeanour. 

After we had strolled about the promenade for a little 
while, enjoyed the music of the band which plays here 
every evening, and eaten ices in front of the pavilion, we 
returned homewards in company with some stragglers from 
the "joyous brotherhood." Two of them suddenly paused, 
and, standing beneath the shade of a tree, began to sing. 
One had a fine bass voice, the other a falsetto; and they 
jEumg old church tunes, passages from operas, and populai- 
ballads, all mingled together, and set to words which tha^ 
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had evidently agreed upon beween themselves. So far as 
I understand the patois they employed, it seemed to me 
that the burden of their songs was harmless and humorousK 
The people gathered around them and laughed, and the 
singers tiiemselves laughed in the pauses of their songs.. 
Not far from the merry throng, closely wrapped in a long 
white veil, sat a female mendicant, who held out her little, 
tin box to receive the alms of the passers-by. I observed 
that few of the "joyous brotherhood" passed the veiled 
figure by without contributing their mite to her relief. 
This act of kindliness reconciled me in some degree to the 
painful contrast between want and superfluity, between 
sorrow and joy, which had at first grated harshly upon my 
mind, and it resolved the discord into a gentle chord of 
expiring harmony. 



BIVIERA DI LEVANTE. 

Had we been people of distinction, the official journal of 
Genoa would most assuredly have converted the heavens 
into a sympathising spirit, and described the fructifying 
rain as so many tears of sorrow shed at our departure. 
After a long period of unbroken fine weather, the rain sud- 
denly began to fall in torrents just as we were quitting 
Genoa, in order to pursue our journey to Florence along 
the beautiful Kiviera di Levante, passing through Carrara 
and Lucca on our way. 

The chaussee is at first of a very moderate elevation, and 
overhangs the rocky coast, which is bathed by the blue 
waves of the Mediterannean. We cast one lingering look 
behind us on Genoa, which so well merits the name of 
"Geneva la Superba," but found some comfort in the^- 
thought that "Fiorenze la Bella" would compensate us for 
its loss. The Riviera is cultivated like a garden through-, 
out its whole extent. Amongst olives, chesnut-trees, figs,: 
and pomegranates, and winding itseK around the pine, the 
cypress, and the laurel, the vine hangs in graceful festoons 
from stem to stem, laden with ripe clusters of delicious 
fruit, and wearing a joyous and festive aspect. In many 
cases there were three, and sometimes even four or five, 
vines clinging around a single tree, and climbing to its top- 
most boughs. 
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Hedges of aloes, cactuses, and blooming monthly-roses, 
surround the fields; and the waving oleander, with its red 
aiid white blossoms, may be seen scattered here and there 
amongst them. The fig-tree, laden with fruit, seemed to 
have taken root in every crevice of the rocks; and shel- 
tered beneath its overhanging boughs grow the lavender, 
the pink, and the white-blossoming myrtle. Fields planted 
with melons, tomatoes, and ripe maize, the bearded ears of 
which wave like plumes of feathers in the breeze, alternate 
with orange groves. The variety and luxuriance of the 
vegetation are such, that I scarcely knew in which direction 
to turn my eyes ; and, for the sake of the poor, I cannot 
help rejoicing to see this abundant supply of eatables ; and 
I felt how rich in blessing was the land whose fertile soil 
and sunny clime rendered the necessaries of life thus easily 
accessible to all. Here, in the genial South, I always felt 
a redoubled pang of regret when I thought of the needy 
sufferers in the frozen North, whose every fervent sigh is 
congealed into an icicle ere it escapes their lips. 

The road which runs along this coast is acknowledged - 
to be one of the loveliest in Italy. The climate is warmer 
here than in the whole remaining tract of country which 
lies to the north of Terracina. The vegetation of Florence 
and of Rome wears a far more northern aspect; and no- 
where else have I seen, not even in Terracina, so many 
aloes, cactuses, oranges, and pomegranates, as here. All the 
neighbouring heights are crowned with towns surrounded 
by old massive walls, from the lofty towers and gaping port- 
holes of which, the ghost of an olden time, when there was 
less secxu-ity for travellers than there is now, appears to 
gaze forth upon the passing scene. 

Built aroimd creeks of the sea, and sheltered by precipi- 
tous rocks, flourish the little, stirring, busy sea-port towns 
which are so numerous along this coast. The moon stood 
high in the heavens when we reached lovely Chiavari. There 
the roads turns away from the coast, passing through the 
more mountainous district of the interior; and the courier 
dashed down the hills at such a furious pace, that, for my 
part, mistaking the shades cast by the rocks in the pale 
moonlight for ravines and precipices, I expected every mo- 
ment to be plunged into an abyss. 

Wearied by the heat, the rapid pace at which we were 
proceeding soon threw me into that half-sle«^v£i%, \issi&r 
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waking state which is the very rightful dominion and pa- 
radise of dreamers. Like a sparkling sea bespangled with 
brilliants, the valleys lay outspread beneath me, reflecting 
back the moonbeams from every glittering dew-drop. Light 
blue shadows seemed to float around me between earth and 
heaven, like tlie spirits of the flowers whose fragrance was 
wafted towards me by each passing breeze ; the world of 
reality melted into clouds; the incorporeal and shadowy 
assumed form and substance. Suddenly it seemed to me 
as though a thousand fiery eyes were staring at me, as if 
they marv'elled at my existence. A long arm was out- 
stretched towards me, and gave me a violent blow. I 
started up ! It was the branch of a tree which had thtrs 
brushed against me and aroused me from my sleep. The 
last waking impression my senses had received had been 
that of a fig-tree lighted up with glow-worms, which my 
dreamy slumbers had converted into a fearful Argus-eyed 
monster." 

Bright lights were now burning in the distance, rockets 
were blazing up to heaven, and gay-coloured Chinese lamps 
appeared to be floating over the sea in glittering garlands. 
This was Sestri, which was illuminated in honour of its 
patron saint. I resolved not to fall asleep again : I wished 
to enjoy the southern night, the moonbeams resting on the' 
waves, the illumination of Sestri itself; but soon Sestri 
seemed to me like a large radiant star, which was pouring 
forth a shower of glowing, glittering flowers upon the earth 
beneath ; and then all was dim and dark again, and when 
I woke up from my slumbers, lo! Sestri lay far behind 
me, and my companion was sleeping peaceftiUy by mj 
side. 

By the light of early dawn we passed through some 
steep ravines ; and just as the sun was rising above the 
hills, we reached La Spezzia, whose little barks were geniiy 
rocked by the morning breeze, as they lay upon the slum- 
bering waves. Beautiful pleasure-walks have been formed 
along the shore ; for La Spezzia is a much-frequented sea- 
batliing place, and during the heat of summer must be a 
most charming residence. It was here, I think, that Lord 
Byron burnt the ashes of his friend Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
to whose memory he erected a simple monument in the 
Protestant burial-ground at Rome. Close to the wall of 
tlie buhal-gronnd, on a lowly hillock, lies the flat marble" 
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tablet on -vd^ich are mscribed Shelley's name, together ^th 
the dfttes of his Wrth and of his death, and nnder it the 
words, "^Cor cordium" (Hteart of hearts). 

The Sardmian cotnier will not go beyond Sarzana, a 
place situated a few miles from La Spezzia. Here we en- 
gaged once more a wtturino, as we wished to proceed at 
once, in order to have time to look about us in Carrara, 
which we reached about noon. 

In consequence of the rain which had fallen during the 
last few days, the marble rocks here had assumed a brown- 
ish-yellow huev which presented a striking contrast to the 
dazzling whiteness of tiie marble in those parts which had 
crumbled away or been split open, thus revealing the 
snow-white purity of the original stone. Carrara lies in a 
deep hollow, surrounded on all sides by these rocks. Dur- 
ing the last few days, the place had been ^dsited by some 
heavy storms and sharp shocks of an earthquake. Natin-e 
had now recovered her tranquillity; but such thick gray 
clouds floated around the summit of the hill, and the path 
leading to the marble quarries was described to me as 
being so smooth and slippery after the rain, thatl made up 
my mind not to visit them, but to content myself with see- 
ing some of the sculptors' ateliers during my brief visit to 
Carrara. 

But I cannot say that I enjoyed my excursion much. 
Being perfect strangers, and having no acquaintances in 
the place, we were obliged to deliver ourselves over to the 
tender mercies of that greatest of all tyrants, a cicerone, 
Neither he nor our host could we by any means induce to 
acquaint us, in the first place, with the names of the dif- 
ferent statuaries, so that we might make our own choice. 
Very unwillingly, and, I must own, for my part, somewhat 
contumaciously, we were conducted to a street in which 
ateUer touched atelier, and hurried fi^om one to another 
without a moment's breathing-time. Seven, eight ateliers, 
belonging to Germans, Italians, French, and Swedes, 
was I compelled to enjoy after this fashion; and only re- 
member that the atelier of the Swedish sculptor, the Che- 
valier Bistrotn, appeared to us to be the one which con- 
tained the most remarkable productions of art. 

Bistrom himself conducted us round his atelier, and 
pointed out some statues to our notice to which he had 
applied painting and gilding, as the ancients ^x^ "5>^\^\r» 
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have done. I could not say, however, that I thought this 
produced either a pleasing or an artistic effect. I am rather 
disposed to think that this mode of coloming statuary was, 
even in ancient times, rather a hlameable exception than 
an example worthy of imitation. Gladly would I have 
aided, with the help of a good substantial sponge, to re*^ 
store a beautiful statue of Truth, which stood bathed in a 
flood of golden sunlight, to its original purity and beauty. 

Taken as a whole, the ateliers of Carrara, so far as I 
could judge from this flying visit, had a something too pro- 
fessional about them to suit my taste. They contained an 
abundance of Uttle Cupids spreading nets, shooting arrows, 
playing lyres, or, where disposed to take a very high flight, 
riding on lions. Together with these there were a number 
of dying saints, hand-wringing Madonnas and Magdalens, 
and, above all, a superfluity of those elegant trifles which, 
when any one who is pretty well off in the world is" famish- 
ing a house, he so gladly places on spare consoles, and 
thus earns at a cheap rate the title of a " generous patron 
of art." 

Some sculptors there were who were executing greater 
and more massive works, from the models of well-known 
foreign artists ; but I did not see here a single original pro- 
duction which fixed itself in my mind as a genuine creation 
of genius. 

Leaving Carrara, we proceeded through Pietra Santa to 
Lucca, in which place, as it appeared to me, almost every 
inhabitant might have a church all to himself, if he were so 
disposed; for such a scarcity of men, and such a super- 
abundance of churches, I never saw in the whole course of 
my life. 

Lucca is pervaded by that air of languid, genteel ennui 
peculiar to small capitieds : a something which cannot be 
described, but which is familiar to every one who has ever 
resided in Germany, where small capitals abound. Much 
was told us of the splendour and luxury of the court, of 
the fetes and entertainments given during the bathing 
season, which always attracts numerous strangers to the 
place. Now, however, there was nothing of all this to be 
seen; and neither the Promenade, which encircles the 
town with its beautifiil avenues of trees, nor the innume- 
rable churches with which Lucca abounds, could tempt us 
to prolong our stay; and early in the morning succeeding. 
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our arrival, we left Lucca by the road which leads towards 
Pistoja. 

If a death-like stillness reigned in Lucca, so much the 
more life-like did the chaussee appear to us, with all its busy- 
traffic. The road was crowded with waggons and with 
vettwrini, who showed so much carelessness in the manner 
in which they had fastened on their passengers' baggage to 
the carriages in which they drove them, that it proved at 
least this pleasing fact, that we were in a land of perfect 
seciu-ity. Often flie trunks were merely thrown into an 
open chest fastened on the carriage, or else attached to 
it behind by a single cord. There was something very 
pleasant to me in this state of things. I scarcely know 
anything which conveys to the mind a more painful im- 
pression regarding the state of oiu* social relations than the 
necessity of guarding one's possessions from the grasp of 
one's feUow-men. I always feel how utterly wretched those 
must be who stake their freedom, their life, their existence 
as citizens, on the attempt to win some trifling booty, the 
acquisition of which could, after all, screen them but for a 
short season from renewed want and misery. 

In jomn eying along this road, leading from Lucca to 
Florence, one saw one's self surrounded on all sides by an 
appearance of comfort, and consequent security, which I 
never before met with in a like degree. From Pistoja on- 
wards, the land is so fully cultivated that, all the way to 
Florence, the road is bounded on both sides by substantial 
walled houses, which are all maintained in good order. 
Before every door sat men, women, and children, busily 
engaged inweaving straw; a few of the younger people sat 
by reading, others — and amongst these latter were some 
very tastefully attired maidens — ^were employed in going 
about to offer the work for sale, in the same way that em- 
broidery is offered from door to door amongst us. Little 
children of three and four years old were playing with the 
straws, just as if they, too, luiderstood how to plait them. 

The straw employed for this work is made from the 
flowerings stalk of a peculiar kind of reed, large fields of 
which are cultivated throughout all the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. The straw-plaiters manufacture the hats entirely 
in their own private houses. They are washed, bleached, 
and finished on the spot; and here and there, in passing 
along, one can see all these operations in active process.. 
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This species of industiy, which does not confine the 
workers in the close and densely-thronged rooms of a fac^ 
tory, but allows them to move about and enjoy themselres, 
breathing the free air of hearen, has in its very aspect 
something pleasing and exhilarating. For this reason, the 
Italian woman's spindle, whilst carrying which she walks 
about with such an air of stately dignity, is in my eyes 
much prettier than our northern spinning-wheel; and one 
is well satisfied, whilst in Italy, to put up with rough 
sheets, when one reflects that the women who spin the 
yam are those blooming, light-hearted looking beings whom 
one sees walking actively along the roads, spinning as 
they go. 

The dress of the women in the neighbourhood of Flo- 
rence is very similar to that of our own peasant women in 
Germany, save for the lai'ge round straw hat, which is 
neither convenient nor becoming, especially when it is 
blown about by the wind. 

Thus surrounded by cheerful pictures of happy and 
well-paid industry, in the midst of a lovely and fertile 
country, we proceeded on our way until we reached Flo- 
rence, and, passing through the custom-house gate, fell 
into our places behind a long row of equipages coming 
from the Casino, and returning into the city after their 
evening drive. At this gate they kindled their lanterns, 
and we gladly followed in their track, through the ill-lighted 
streets of the fair city of Florence. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE CITY. 

The numerous race of travellers may in general be divi- 
ded into two classes, who differ widely from each other: 
those who travel in order to see a great deal, and those who 
travel in order to enjoy themselves. These last totally^ 
exclude from their plan the attempt to "see a great deal.*' 
There is nothing more wearisome than to hurry about in- 
cessantly fr*om one sight to another, receiving a multitude 
of new impressions; and for this reason the first day spent 
in a new town is very frequently one of but little enjoy- 
ment. 

It is when you have received and mastered the leading 
impression of the whole, and begin to distinguish the indi- 
vidual features of the place, that the charm of tranqarl 
enjoyment really commences. 

The first impression of Florence is, however, by no means 
of so bewildering a character as that of Genoa. Perhaps 
this may partly be accounted for by the circumstance, that, 
coming from Genoa to Florence, one has already become 
in sonie degree accustomed to the busy, animated life of the 
Italian populace. Florence is, moreover, far less bustling, 
and more elegant and civilised in its aspect, than Genoa. 
But, amidst all the elegance of Florence, one misses and 
longs for the blue wares of the Mediterranean; and in spite- 
of the gaily-dressed crowd who frequent the Corso degli 
Adimari, I often thought with regret of the joyous, bustling 
scenes of the Porto Franco, of the rough tarry jackets of 
the sailors, and the steaming ovens at the comers of tiie 
streets. 

Florence seemed to me, when I first saw it, too little 
Italian in its aspect, too destitute of any characteristic phy- 
siognomy; and this impression was ftilly confirmed when* 
a year later, I again visited it on my retviYXY ^^cstcv "^^\s\fe 
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Modem civilisation and culture have entirely effaced all 
traces of nationality from the popular life of the Florentines. 
The Italian, in other parts of Italy, is genteelly indolent 
when in a state of repose, and noisy, active, and bustling, 
when at work. The Florentines, like the Germans, are 
not only active, but diligent: that is to say, they labom' per- 
severingly and with an air of tranquil composure. 

The town, with its pavement of large and handsome 
flags, is extremely clean ; and I was doubly struck by this 
on my return from Kome. Notwithstanding the emmet- 
like throng who fill the streets of Florence, yet, in contrast 
with those of Naples, they appeared to me dull and half 
depopulated. Every one in Florence is dressed according 
to modem fashion. There are fewer ecclesiastics to be seen 
than in any other town of Italy: one might almost fancy 
one's self in Germany. There are no sailors or Easterns to 
be seen, as in Genoa; no pifferari, as in Rome; no ships 
with their flags waving before the breeze; no foiuitains 
from which laden asses fish a goodly repast of green leaves, 
whilst their masters, the robust carrettieri, are busy chatting 
with dirty monks, or proud Roman dames come to fetch 
water for their households. 

Florence conveys to the mind, at first sight, the impres- 
sion of a modem city. It is only by degrees that the war- 
like middle age of Italy seems to gaze forth upon you, as 
you look upon those old, stately palaces, which, like tri- 
umphant giants, proudly raise their heads above the sm:- 
roiuiding dwellings. 

The Palazzo Vecchio, the Palazzo Strozzi, are knightly 
castles in the midst of a city. You see at once that fliese 
walls were built for the purpose of carrying on offensive 
and defensive warfare; and it strikes one as very singular 
to reflect, that tlie owners of these palaces once dwelt here 
in as absolute sovereignty and as impregnable security as 
did ever any German count in his mountain fortress. The 
little embrasures are still open in the topmost stories; the 
heavy gates, with their colossal iron bars, still hang on the 
same hinges on which once they swung when excluding a 
warlike neighbour from the inner courts of the palace ; the 
iron rings are still there to which the horses' bridles used 
to be attached, as well as the receptacles for the torch- 
lights which it was the peculiar prerogative of noble houses 
*x) biuii before their doors. 
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The ground-floors of these palaces are quite destitute of 
windows on the side next the street; and, just as in the old 
Etruscan buildings, which may have served as models to 
the Florentines, massive blocks of stone are piled one above 
the other, and only hewn into shape so far as may be ne- 
cessary to the form of the palace. These blocks are of 
diverse shapes and sizes, And so thick, that, at the beautiful 
Palazzo Pitti, I could easily push in my parasol more than 
half its length between the joinings of the stones. 

The Palazzo Pitti is situated in the smaller half of 
Florence, which is divided by the Amo into two imequal 
parts. These separate portions of the town are united 
together by the parallel bridges of Ponte alia Caraja, Ponte 
della Trinita, Ponte Vecchio, and Ponte Kubaconte. On 
both sides of the river extend handsome quays ; and these, 
especially that portion of them which is called the Lung' 
d'Amo, are used of an evening as promenades; and on 
Sunday and Thursday evenings, after the "Ave Maria" a 
military band plays for the amusement of the people. 
Amongst the countless large squares the city contains, the 
three handsomest are the square in front of the Grand 
Ducal Palace, behind which extends the beautiful garden 
Boboli, with its yew and laurel hedges, amidst the dark- 
green of which, the white marble statues which abound 
stand forth in all their grace and purity. Next to this in 
magnificence is the Piazza del Gran Duca, and, separated 
from this only by the Corso degli Adimari, is the cathedral 
square. 

Old Florence proper nowhere presents a more imposing 
aspect than from the Piazza del Gran Duca, where the 
grave, gloomy Palazzo Vecchio (the Old Palace), with its 
towers adorned with crenellated battlements, gazes forth 
upon you like a S3rmbol of the middle ages. A covered- 
way leads from this palace through the adjoining Palazzo 
degli Uffizii, passing over houses and bridges until it 
reaches the Palazzo Pitti. This covered-way was formed 
in order to facilitate the escape of the rulers when they 
were attacked by the populace and beleaguered in their 
castles. In the Palazzo Vecchio, the window is even 
now shown through which one of the Medici let himself 
down into the square below, at a time when this princely 
race were banished from the city, and their lives threatened, 
through the jealousy of a rival house. 
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But it is not merely the warlike side of the middle ages 
'which manifestB itself &o «trikijDigly iu ibis square, with its 
imcient fortified palace: we also see exhibited here that 
taste for art wh£eh so eminently flourished in Florence 
during her days of peace. The master^pieces of art are 
Djot here stowed away in cabinets where they are seldom to 
be seen, but stand in open halls, accessible to the people, 
and producing a favourable influence on tlieir tastes. 

In front of the palace itself stand two colossal marble 
statues: BandineUi's "Hercules," and Michael Angelos 
'* David." In spite of the great beauty of the latter statue, 
there is something unpleasing to the mind in its gigantic 
size, which also contradicts the biblical conception of the 
character. The stripling David w^nt forth to slay Goliath, 
strong in his reliance upon God, and in the sphitual might 
which was imparted to him by tlie belief that he was chosen 
by the Almighty for this great work. But Michael Angelo's 
David is a Hercules, and not a stripling, and might well 
have slain his giant foe, not with the sling and the smootli 
stone of the brook, but in fair and equal combat. 

At the left side of the palace, a colossal Neptune, drawn 
by four searhorses and surrounded by ti-itons, rises in the 
midst of a fountain. A little farther off, in the middle of 
the square, stands the equestrian statue of Cosmo tlie First, 
executed by Joitm of Bologna; and here, between the £air 
sparkUng fountain cmd the noble statue of Cosmo de' Medici, 
wm the spot pointed out to us where a funeral pile was 
erected, and Savonarola, the bold champion of religious 
truth, ended his life in the flames. 

In the foreground of the Palazzo Vecchio stands an' open 
hall, thfi Loggia de' Lanzi. Like slender flower-stalks its 
pillars rise upwards from the ground, gracefully supporting 
the elegantly-vaulted roof, by ihe shelter of which the more 
valuable statues beneath, are guarded from the vicissitudes 
of weather. The front of the hall is occupied by Dona- 
teUos "Judith," and the "Perseus" of Benvenuto CeUini, 
near which stands the group of " The Bape of the Sabines," 
by John of Bologna. Behind these may be viewed the 
works of many Greek and Roman artists; and here it was, 
in this temple of art, tliat the popular orators in the days 
of the Republic used to address the people. 

The recollections of war and peace, which are interwoven 
with all the old buildings of Florence, alternate after a jno»t 
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wondrous wise. Pursuing the road which leads from the 
Piazza del Gran Duca to the cathedral, you see at each side 
of the Corso, facing each other, two large old churches, 
with grave, unadorned fa9ade8, without either pillars or 
porticoes. There is a something rigidly repuhUcan in this 
FlojjBntine style : it seems the practical idea of a society of 
men who thought only of the needful and despised the or- 
namental. 

The larger and handsomer of the two churches, thsCt on 
the left hand side of the Corso, is called " Or San MicJielet" 
the Bam of St. Michael; the bam having been originally, 
in the thirteenth century, a great com magazine. It was 
next converted into a jcourt of archives. During the feuds 
so long carried on between the different noble races, it was 
employed as a fortress, in which the Duke of Brienne in- 
trenched himself; and now San Michele, with its handsome 
bronze statue, stands there, in the midst of the gay, ani- 
mated Corso, a peaceM, tranquil house of God. 

Opposite San Michele you turn into a narrow side street, 
through which you enter an intricate maze of confined lanes 
and byways. The gloomy, half-dilapidated houses in this 
quarter of the town contrast mournfully ejaough with splen- 
did medisBvjal palaces, and with the cheerfiil, airy, modem 
dwellings on the Corso. And yet, before one oi these old 
houses the foot of the stranger pauses, and he gazes with 
reverent silence upon its time-discoloured walls. It has 
but two windows in front; it is only a few stories hi^; it 
is disfigured by a dilapidated gable roof; and the low, nar- 
row entrance-door imparts a mean aspect. to the whole. So 
narrow is the street, that scarcely even on the brightest 
summer day can a single sunbeam shine through yonder 
window ; scarcely can a single star be visible to those who 
dwell wiihin those gloomy walls. And yet a more glorious 
star once went £orih. from that obscure dwelling: a star 
which shines brightly even now amidst the gloom of the 
past! 

Over the door, cut in sandstone, a half-obliterated escut- 
cheon is still visible, and beneath it, on a marble tablet, 
stand inscribed the following words: — ''hi questd casa degU 
Alighieri nacque, il divino poeta.'' (In this house, belonging 
to die Alighieri, was the divine poet bom.) How hght and 
splendid in comparison with this lowly dwelling does the 
house of Alfieri on the ''Lung' Amo" appear! It also is 
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distinguished by a marble tablet, stating it to have been 
the dwelling-place of the poet. 

The inscription runs as follows : — " Here Alfieri composed 
his great tragedies, to the honour and exaltation of Italy; 
and here he died." 

A friend who was well versed in the history of Florence, 
his second home, told me that the inscription had origi- 
nally been worded as follows: — "For the Fame and the 
Freedom of Italy." This, however, did not please the 
Austrian government, and was therefore altered in compli- 
ance with their desire. 

After passing the house of Alfieri, and going a little way 
farther along the quay of the "Lung' Amo," you reach the 
Ponte Vecchio, a bridge covered with arcades, and over 
which passes the connecting way before mentioned, which 
leads from the Palazzo Pitti to the Palazzo Vecchio. Under 
these arcades, and also at the other side of the bridge, are 
to be seen the stalls of the goldsmiths; shop touches shop, 
and yet the goods they display for sale are not those costly 
objects of luxury which are suited for the higher classes, 
but rather simple ornaments for the people, furniture for 
churches and altars, and decorations for the images of 
saints. In one of these shops, at the right hand side of the 
bridge, Benvenuto Cellini once worked; and three stalls 
farther on, Tommaso Finiguerra discovered the art of en- 
graving on copper. 

The first time we visited this bridge, we were aroused 
from our contemplation of these remembrancers of bygone 
days by the sight of a procession which was advancing 
slowly and solemnly from the town side of the bridge, 
whilst a battalion of soldiers were approaching in the op- 
posite direction from the Palazzo Pitti, a band of music 
accompanying their march. Very striking was the effect 
produced by the mingling together of the solemn tones of 
the church music wiQi the clear, triumphant notes of the 
military band. But soon, very soon, these last were hushed 
into silence. A loud flourish of trumpets was heard wel- 
coming the advancing saint. The military standard was 
lowered, the soldiers uncovered their heads and knelt, the 
officers bent their knees and bowed their sword points to- 
wards the ground ; and onwards the procession passed with 
its waving flags, its richly-decked image of the saint, and 
its attendant priests attired in costly vestments, embroidered 
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with gold. The nasal song of the crowd who followed 
the procession mingled itself strangely with the military 
words of command, and with the cries of the innmnerable 
hawkers who were wheeling about on little flat hand-bar- 
rows, and offering for sale, all sorts of eatables, wearing 
apparel, iron and clay figures, and old and new books. 
Ohduig about amongst all this varied throng were to be 
seen slender, light-footed maidens, laden with bunches of 
roses, verbenas, and heliotropes, which they offered for sale 
with many an imploring glance and heart-touching en- 
treaty. Nowhere are more beautiful flowers or more ex- 
quisitely formed bouquets to be seen than in Florence. 
One rarely sees a well-dressed woman without a nosegay 
in her hand, or a yoimg man without a flower in his button- 
hole. They are ^e orders which the fair Queen of Siunmer 
so liberally distributes in this her chosen court; they stir 
up no hatred, they excite no envy, no raging ambition, no 
love of insidious intrigues. They are a source of pleasure 
to all, and pass from hand to hand in token of kindly friend- 
ship, or of youthful love. The Florentines biad their flowers 
together more artistically than any other race of Italians : it 
is with them a study; a part of the poetry of life. 



THE TRIBUNE. 

Close to the Palazzo Vecchio stands the Palazzo degli 
Uffizii : a large palace built by the Medici, which contains 
many of the public offices of the city, together with one of 
the richest collections of works of art to be found in the 
whole world, and the very centre and crown jewel of all is 
the Tribune. On entering the small cabinet which bears 
this name, the first object which arrests your attention is 
the "Venus de' Medici." Next to it on the right stands the 
antique group of *' The Wrestlers;" on the left kneels " The 
Grinder," whetting his sickle; the graceful "Apollino" and 
" The Dancing Fawn" face one another, and complete the 
little circle of antiques, which attract to this spot strangers 
of every nation and every clime. I had often seen casts of 
the Venus de' Medici; and on finding that it left me cold 
and immoved, comforted myself with the thought that it 
would be otherwise with the original. My whole soul re- 
joiced at the prospect of seeing it; but now I stood befot^ 
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it aaid was isoiTowful, for this ideal of beatity awatened no 
emotion of pleasure, no real enchgntmeaat, in mj heaiit. 5t 
is such a happiness to lay hold off the beautifol, to Fecei^ 
a new impression of loveliness ! and now I -stood the;^ tin- 
moved; not doubting the work af art, but my own po^^war 
to appreciate its beauties. 

I dared not own that I was deceived m. my eKpectatfOifs 
when all around me professed themselves enchanted; asid 
in the hope that. I should gradually get to understand ibe 
merits of the far-famed statue, I quietly seated myself <>pp©- 
site to it, and gazed alternately at the statues and at the 
strangers who came to examine theni. 

This I did frequently, for Ihe "Sickle-grinder" soon ac- 
quired an irresistible attraction forme; and thus I gradoafly 
became convinced Ihat many people felt exactly as I did with 
regard to the Venus. They approached witti hasty st^s 
and countenances fall of longing antieipaticm ; birt each 
momenrt, as they gazed, I3ieir feature assumed a colder and 
more indifferent expression. Tb?ey examined the statae on 
all sides and from every different point of tiew, with a 
heroic determination to discover, at any cost, its ideal 
beauty; but on very few faces could I discover any traces 
of genuine admiration, and these few probably belonged to 
the select number whose souls are susceptible on the side 
of art alone. 

For my part, it seems to me that real beauty is a thing • 
which commends itself to every man whose soul is not sunk 
in the barbarism of a merely sensual life ; and a work of 
art which requires from men u pecfnliar ctftture of the ^3te 
in order to its appreciation, must be de^cient in the power 
of persuasion— in the life-creative spark — ^which a work lof 
true genius breathes forth, and which, passing like an 
electric flame into liie floul at the^eholder, awakens thought 
and feeling to the latest generations. The Venus de* Med^i 
did not exercise this power over my mind. It is a i^eoirtt- 
ful form, the head exquisitely graceful, the whole hocly 
most delicately chiselled; but the beauty is throughout of 
a soft and feeble character: not the full, beaming ideal of 
beauty which I had 'previously expected. The Venus is 
very beaiftiful, and this is all that can be said. 

The thought often forced itself upon my mind, as I sat 
looking at this statue, hew seldom men venture to have an 
opinion of their own, to incur lAie peril of being considered 
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mistaken, and perhaps of i>eing set right! In order to he 
fully conTiiiced of this want of self-relianoe, which is to he 
found in the midst of the great mass of men, it is only 
necessary to wander about a gallery of art for a little while 
and watch the proceedings of the general Tun of travellers 
who come to visit them. There you may see them clus- 
tering around scenes cff martyrdom, before which every 
fibre of the human heart recoils, and breakmg forth into 
exclamations of " Divine !" ** Beautiful !" "An exalted concep- 
tion!" &c. They assert that *'the subject of a painting is 
quite a subordinate matter;" that "the execution is every 
thing;" and utter, in fact, a whole chain of commonplaces. 
There, too, you may see elegant-looking Englishwomen, 
ladies who are ready to go into hysterics at the sight of 
a frog, and blush up to their eyes at the bare mention 
of a chemise, who will yet stand gazing for hours tlirough 
their lorgnettes at scenes from which a correct taste would 
turn away with disgust. They glide about on tiptoe, 
lisping forth deceptive expressions of unbounded admi- 
ration, of which, if they were true, they ought to be ashamed. 
Hadh one lodis at her neighbour, imitates her example, re- 
edhoes her words, and feels herself in duly bound to praise 
and to criticise according to the rules prescribed by the 
. hand-book. 

People now-a-days talk a great deal of freedom, indivi- 
dual rights, &c. and yet few have the courage to assert this 
freedom with regard to their admiration of the beautiful: a 
field in whidi they trench on no individual rights, and have 
no emeutes to fear on the one hand, or imprisonment or 
baswishment on tiie other. Often and often have my 
friends gazed at me with an expression of mingled sur- 
prise and pity, -When I have confessed that I never looked 
at scenes of martyrdom, and that many of the old pictures 
of the Madonna by Giotto and Cimabue were anything 
rather than attractive to me. Most men adopt their 
opinions just as they purchase their coats, according to the 
fashion of the day, and the former are often just as little 
suited to them as the latter. Nor does this practice extend 
merely to abstract ideas : it also involves their judgment 
of human beings. For them also they have a prescribed 
measure, a Procrustean system, a certain number of lead- 
ing classes under whose diverse heads aU mankind must 
be reduced. Now, as it so happens that many will not fit 
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into this system, and being puzzled under what heads to 
register these exceptions, these blind lovers of system cast 
them forth, in order that they may not disturb the harmony 
of their arrangements. 

I must confess that I often felt my mind sadly discom* 
posed by the visitors in the Florentine galleries. Frequently 
have I heard wealthy strangers, when standing before some 
work of art executed by the old masters, speak of the thou- 
sands they would gladly give to purchase it; and by their 
side was seated, at the same time, a pale, emaciated man, 
who was engaged in copying the picture, down to its very 
defects, with the greatest exactitude and almost loving 
care, and who would have rejoiced to receive for his copy 
one-twentieth part of the sum which would have been so 
freely given for the original. 

Had the wealthy virtuoso been pleased to pm^chase the 
poor Artist's copy, he would have procured for himself a 
real enjoyment, have possessed an exact transcript of the 
much-coveted treasure, and become, perhaps, to a whole 
family, an angel of deliverance. But all this he despised. 
It is not fashio7iable to purchase copies; people must have 
originals, and they must be, if possible, the works of dead 
masters. When the poor artist sinks down, like Correggio, 
beneath the weight of misery which oppresses him ; when 
a pale, broken-hearted wife, and a group of starving or- 
phans, have wept around his dying bed; theri will be the 
time to offer for his pictures their weight in gold; then, 
when gold can no more bring joy to his heart or cheer his 
sinking spirit. 

It was when my heart was wearied out with the empti- 
ness, the want of truthfulness, so evident amongst many 
of the visitors in these galleries of art, that I turned back 
with even new delight to the Tribune, to gaze upon the 
gems which it contained: the statue of the Sickle-grinder, 
looking up so sorrowfully towards heaven; the Wrestlers 
engaged in a struggle of life and death ; the ApoUino in all 
its graceful beauty; and, hanging on the surrounding walls, 
those noble creations of Kaffaelle: tlie gentle, maidenly 
Madonnas, folding the Divine Child to their hearts; the 
little St. John the Baptist, full of the glow of inspiration; 
and all those images of varied loveliness which i)ossess for 
the beholder a new and ever-growing charm. 
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THE MISERICORDIA. 



In the midst of the gaily-clad crowds who throng the 
streets of Florence, one often sees a band of dark, spectre- 
like forms gliding along at a rapid pace, and bearing on 
their shoulders either a coffin or a litter with closely-drawn 
curtains. They wear black linen dresses, fashioned like a 
monk's coat; liie pointed capucin hood is drawn closely 
around their heads, leaving only two openings for the eyes. 
A rosary is attached to the girdle of each, and from the 
arm hangs the pilgrim hat, adorned with the scallop-shell. 

This is the brotherhood of the Misericordia, which, as I 
was informed by a friend, owed its origin to the warlike 
factions of the middle ages. Whilst party strife was at its 
height, it often happened that, if any were wounded in a 
broil, none would come to their help, but they were left 
to perish unaided in the streets ; their fellow-combatants 
generally took to flight, and the citizens who had not 
mingled in the struggle feared to come to their aid, lest 
they should he mistaken for the adherents of either party, 
and thus attract the vengeance of their opponents. This 
miserable state of things, from which all suffered equally, 
led to an agreement that party feuds should not be extended 
to the sufferers on either side; and a brotherhood was 
formed which pledged itself to view those hopeless sufferers 
only as men, not in the light of adherents of either this or 
the other noble house. Thus was the Misericordia first 
formed. 

If a dead or a wounded man was found in the streets, 
the ringing of a bell gave the appointed signal which sum- 
moned the brotherhood to the spot; those who heard tlie 
sound hastily drew their cowls and hoods around them, and, 
thus veiled from mutual recognition, went foith to the 
assistance of the sufferer. Thus, even amidst the wild 
strife of parties, a brotherhood was formed whose sole aim 
it was to soften the woes of humanity by the mild deeds of 
Christian charity. 

This institution has now been regularly organised. Al- 
most all the citizens of Florence, a large proportion of the 
nobles, the grand duke himself, are, it is said, members of 
the Misericordia. In tlie various districts of the town, 
each warder appoints whichever members of the brother- 
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hood are to be on duty every day during the month. 
These, on hearing a bell ring forth the appointed signal, 
meet together at the warder's house, and he sends forth each 
to his allotted task. They bring hither to the lazaretto^ or 
to their own houses, the needy wanderer whom, they find 
perishing in the street from want; ihey convey the siok to 
the hospital, the dead to their last eardily home. No day 
passed in.whlch I dad not. see the Miserieordles pass benea^ 
my windows, wliich Looked out upon the Corso ;. and often, 
when I was- retuiaaing fi-om the theatre after midnight, did 
I meet them passing has^y through the dark streets^ 
carrying torches in thJeir hands. 

Each time I met these strangers, whose v>ery faces, were 
unknown to me, I felt inclined to bow to them in heaartfelt 
reverence, as I saw peeping forth beneath, the long cowl, 
now the dusfc-oovered shoe of the laboiwer, now the polishjed 
boot of the dandy,. both uniting, in the same work of love 
and meroy. 

Thi» personal, unpretending, help it is which, we so much 
need to> see exercised amongst ourselves. Those who 
render it not are blazoned forth in public lists of benefactOEs;. 
no orderaiofiinerit.are bestowed upon them; no honourai>Le 
mention is nwude of them; in religious saloons. Unknown^ 
unseen, and lost to sight amongst the multitude, each one 
freely lends his help; not by bestowing, silver and gold, 
which percliance is of but little value to him, but by devoting 
his strength and energies to the work, at wJaatever hour of 
day or night he may be called upon thus to sacrifice, his 
own ease and convenience. 

But that which constitutes to my mind the chief value of 
the Miserieordia. is thisv every wealthy individual who 
enrols himself amongst its- membei^ is now and then 
brought into the cliambers of misery; he sees the abodes of 
poverty and wretchedness, and heai's the cry of the poor; 
and to most men the actual sight of misery is an irresis* 
tible appeal to their hearts to relieve it by eveiy meaas 
which lies within their power. Few hearts are so hardened 
that they can listen unmoved to the ciy of woe and hopeless 
anguish when it falls directly^ upon, their ear; and the tears 
of weeping children, and anxious glances of pai^ents weighed 
do^vn with, care, seldom appeal in vain to the heart of one. 
who is himself a father, or within, whose breastithere lingersi 
a single spark of h-umaa sympathy or Love. 
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KOME. 

FROM FLORENCE TO BOMB. 

I HAYE already meationed the Italian vetturini, and now 
retumx to tbem once more; for it was under the care of 
onet of these worthies that we performed the journey from 
Florence to Rome. In Italy, where every little town you 
pass through is so ftiU of interest, I think this mode of 
trgiveUiiig is peculiarly agreeable, inasmuch as it costs hut 
litfcle, is very aonveni€aat, and brings you into contact with 
rofuay classes of people who are not so frequently met with 
in a cUligence. 

The institution of vetturini has spread itself throughout 
ajllfcaiy, and the dififeuent managers- are all connected with 
eaeko^b€tr, just as the carriers are with us; only that in. 
the one case they have to say to the foi^wai'ding of persons 
from place to place; in the other, they have only to do 
yn^ lie forwarding of fpods. No. sooner has the traveller 
completed his con/ljraet with the vetturino ihan the latter 
gires him a. small sima as earnest-money. On the morning 
liawd.for setting forth on the journey, he sends to have you 
awakened ^out an hour previous to the time appointed 
four departure; then your baggage is fetched; and as soon 
aa this is fastened on the carriage, you set forth on your 
joiumey, aa^l travel without interruption from morning 
dsmm until noonday. Neither coachman nor horses, during 
all that time, pause to partake of the slightest refreshment 
Our party, during our journey from Florence to Roma, 
consisted, besides my companion and myself, of a young 
Franciscan monk, belonging to the convent of San Paolo 
alia Regola in Rome, and a Tyrolese sculptor. As we were 
setting out, the owner of the carriage, addressing the coach- 
man, said to hiflaa, with that Italian courtesy which is sa 
pecniiarty pleasiaog, "I commend the two ladies to your 
especial care;'* aaadi feithfuUy did the woiihy maii i:w\^\!csa^ 
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trust. Our travelling companions were pleasing, and both, 
on account of their circumstances, were interesting to me. 
The sculptor, a tall, slender Tyrolese, had never, until the 
completion of his nineteenth year, left his native valley, the 
Pusterthal. He was a peasant's son, and all his early youth 
had been devoted to the cultivation of the soil, the pursuits 
of the chase, and carving in wood; but the last soon became 
his favourite and almost exclusive occupation, and he soon 
attempted to paint a little also. Another native of the 
Pusterthal, who had become a painter in Vienna, about 
this time paid a visit to his mountain home, and taught 
the young amateur how to employ oil-colours. On his re- 
turn to the Pusterthal, two years later, he found that his 
scholar had painted some very good portraits in oil, and 
that his wood carving was really artistic. Although himself 

quite destitute of means, he counselled Joseph G (for 

such was the sculptor's name) to come to Vienna, promising 
to exert himself in order to procure for him an artistic edu- 
cation. Joseph travelled thither on foot. His friend gave 
him a gypsum cast of the "Niobe," and Joseph in the 
course of a few days executed a copy of it four inches high, 
which, having been submitted to the director of the Academy 
of Art, led to his admission amongst the students belonging 
to that institution. 

A new life now began for Joseph. The day-time he 
spent at the academy; the evening was devoted to portrait 
painting, for the purpose of earning his livelihood; and 
half his nights were spent in reading: so anxious was he to 
cultivate his mind. In the course of seven years he had 
five times won the prize for painting and sculpture; and, 
having finally carried off the imperial prize for sculpture, 
he was now sent to study for five years in Kome, as a pen- 
sioner of the government; and thus a life of comfort and 
comparative freedom from care was during that period 
secured to him. He looked rather pale, and his eyes ap- 
peared weak. I asked him if this were not the case, and 
he replied, "Oh! I have tried them too much by night 
study. I often thought I was doing wrong; but you all, 
who have received instruction from your very earliest child- 
hood, who have had all the treasures of learning at your 
command, you can never know how one thirsts after know- 
ledge when it seems unattainable, although one's whole 
soul is set on attaining it. In the Pusterthal I had access to- 
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no books save my Bible and hymn-book, two books on 
history and natural history, very indifferently written, and 
*The People's] Calendar:' all these I learnt off almost by 
heart. Then, when 1 came to Vienna, and began to com- 
prehend what a vast, extensive field of knowledge lay open 
before me, I felt as though I were in a fever: I had no rest. 
From historical works I passed to the German classics, 
from the classics to the philosophers. When I was in the 
academy, I felt a pang of regret to think that I could not 
study, and had no chance of going to college; and whenever 
I devoted a little time to study, I reproached myself for 
neglecting the duties of my art. Thus I was in a most 
unhappy position, imtil others kindly took an interest in 
me, and gave me the advice which fixed my wavering reso- 
lution and decided my future career." Our young companion 
then went on to relate, in a most natural and touching way, 
how, when he entered the academy for the first time in his 
Tyrolese costume, he felt himself an object of universal 
curiosity. All the students gathered round him and stared 
at him. . He accordingly laid out the first money he could 
manage to save in tlie purchase of a suit of modem clothes, 
in which, however, he fancied that he looked just as though 
he had been " transformed by witchcraft" into another being. 
He described the awkwardness he at first experienced when- 
ever he was obliged to enter into society, the trouble it cost 
him to lay aside the Tyrolese dialect, and to acquire High 
German. He then depicted to us, in graphic terms, his 
journeys to Hungary and Bohemia, where he was employed 
at the country-seats of many noble families in erecting the 
works of sculpture which had been executed by his instructor; 
his intercourse with the Prince and Princess Mettemich, 
who had purchased some of his works at the exhibition ; 
and his farewell audience with the emperor. All this was 
related with that freshness and lucidness which frequently 
characterise those who, having grown up in poverty and 
seclusion amidst the freedom of nature, look forth upon 
the world and upon men with a clear and healthy vision, 
unclouded by the discoloured glasses of conventional criti- 
cism. Joseph G seemed perfectly familiar with our 

classical literature; was, so far as I could judge, well versed 
in history ; and had mastered the different philosophical 
systems to a very considerable extent. Added to all this, 
he was quite at home in everything relating to nature*, weA 
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whfin I saw how fiamiliar he was with the diverse habits 
saxd characteristiiCSr (si ev^eiy plant, bird, beetle^, or stone, 
that lay in omr path, I could not help feeling that I would 
exchange all &6. fashionable fooleiies of our modem 
education fox the knowledge which the Tyrolese had ac- 
quired, whilst; following the chamois firom rock to rock, or 
waademng thraugh the woods and mountains of his native 
hmd. 

Often, whea I listened mth pleasure to his varied store 
&£\ information regarding all natural objects, I recalled to 
mind, a ciriJumManoe which once occmTed in my own neigh- 
bourhood. Two. little girls> about ten or twelve years old, 
who were receiving the very best education the town could 
afford, one day found a cockchafer in the garden, and 
iflwaaedaately ran home to show it to the rest of their family; 
expressing at the same time the most unbounded wonder: 
"It was so exactly like tlie coekchafers vwde of chocolate 
which they had often seen!" 

This gave me at, the time quite, a horror of the mode 
of education, now pursued witii the young. It would, I 
think,, he a great gain, if w-e were first to turn our attention 
to- the tTsees, and plants, and.' animals by which we are sur- 
rounded, before, we transport, ourselves in thought to the 
fiaj?thest zones of creation.; and wer« we to allow children 
time,, during the firat teiL y^ars of their life, to acquire this 
species oi knowledge, they would also have gained a larger 
stock of. health and strength, which would enable them to 
acquire other knowledge more rapidly. I do not think 

that Joseph Q wiU ever repent of having grown up 

amidst the woods and fields*, he will find it a blessing 
throughout his whole life, and wUl look upon it as the 
seed-time of a rich and abundant harvest^ which will yield 
much fi:!uit, especially to an artist's mind 

Our other travelling companion,. Father Salvator R , 

a Sicilian, wa^i the son of a merchant, and became a monk 
alaaost in opposition, to. the will^ and certainly contrary to 
the wishes, of his parents. "I was of a melancholy tem- 
perament," he obs^tveds " and longed to lead a peaceful, 
traaaquil life." He was delicate, had suffered much from a 
liver complaint; and, exercise and change of air having 
been prescribed for him by his physician, the prior of his 
ooBvent had sent him to travel, in order that he might 
avoid the malaria during the hot months in Eome^ He 
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was now retuoiiiig froniv a three months' touc liirongh the 
difiierent monasteries m the Stiates of the Church. The 
route he was to trawel had been pointed out ta him hy his 
sufperior. Whenever it was. possible to do- so, he had. 
lodged in convents, and been forwarded, fi^om place to. place 
in &e convenl. cariiages ; but whjsn this, could not be,, he 
txakvelledih^ veUurme-; and during the five days we spent. in 
journeying to ILome, he lived just a» we did,, in the inns on. 
th« road, and only aJ^stained :&om fiesk on Fridays. 

We are, however, apt to focm a very different idea of 
convent life from what it really isi, Father Salvator told 
me that.hje might be out as^ nuxeh as he pleased from ten 
o'clock in the morning until six. in thei evening, going 
wherever he liked, and doing what he pleased, with only 
the restriction, tliat he. must be at home for a little while 
about noon. He described their meals as frugal,, "because 
the convent wa& very poor." In. order to defray the ex- 
pense of any little, extra waaits, amongst which he enume- 
rated a eup of coffee or a glass- of ice, to be partaken of out 
of the house, thejf^ are furnished with a smflU monthly 
aUowance. They are only allowed to purchase books with 
the special permission of the prior; they aa:e forbidden to. 
keep dogs,, but birds and cats are botli admissible. 

I asked him. whether he ever ventured to read^ a novel. 
" In the convent," he replied, '* we only read those which 
have been submitted to the censor; but, when. we visit the 
famihes of oui? acquaintances in the tOAvn, we read any we 
hke." In these family circles he had also, heard, opera airs 
played, but. of course did not attend the theatre. During 
the carnival,, however, they werei permitted to accompany 
the prior to the female convents, in which most of the 
young Eoman ladies are educated, and in which at that 
season plays are acted by the young pemionnaires. They 
are also allowed to witness the amusements- of the carnival 
on the Corso, where the monks belonging to the different 
convents are generally invited to occupy places in. the bal- 
conies of some ©f the adjoining palaces. 

The good father's store of learning was very small, nor 
did he seem to have any desire to add to, it, although he 
could have been but little more than four.-and-twenty years 
of age. In thm respect he a^orded a striking; contra&t to 
the sculptor. Salvator had a very pleasing voice, read well, 
and, during, oin^ SMbs^q^ent staaj in. Eome, often, ai^rded 
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US much pleasure by reading aloud to us passages from 
an anthology which had been prepared for the especial 
use of convents, and from which everything had been ba- 
nished (it was so expressed in the title-page) which could 
" militate against faith or morals." He once brought me 
a copy of Boccaccio, which had been expurgated in the 
same manner. But what Father Salvator wanted in learn- 
ing, he more than made up for by his courteousness and 
good-breeding, which bespoke a careful training in early 
fife. I often saw him whilst we were in Kome, until the 
close of our stay, when he became very unwell, and seldom 
visited us. I at first attributed his absence to a command 
from his superior, who might, perhaps, not be disposed to 
allow of such frequent visits to a heretic. I asked a secular 
ecclesiastic with wholn I was acquainted, an amiable and 
enhghtened man, librarian in the Vatican, and who knew 
Salvator, whether my supposition was likely to be correct. 
He smiled, and told me I might make my mind quite easy 
on the subject. *' If Salvator were to recover," added he, 
" he would be permitted to visit you often enough : it is 
just possible that through his means your soul might be 
won over to us.'' 

We saw no more, however, of Father Salvator dining our 
stay; and, much as he praised the vita dolce e tranquilla del 
convento (the peaceful and happy life of the cloister), yet 
it appeared to me, throughout the whole journey, as if he 
became graver and sadder tlie nearer he approached this 
peaceful dwelling-place. When our baggage was searched 
at the custom-house in Kome, and he opened his little 
wooden box, which only contained a change of linen and 
a few books, he looked very sorrowful, and shrugged his 
shoulders with one of those expressive Italian gestures 
which seemed to say, "What more can / possess?" 

In the company of these two men, from whom we could 
learn much that was new to us, our time passed quickly 
and pleasantly enough. We passed the night at Arezzo, 
dutifully attempted to see in the twilight the Loggia di 
Vasuri, and the house in which Petrarch was bom; and 
next morning by star-light took our departure from Arezzo. 
The vintage was going on, and even before daybreak the 
roads were full of life and animation. Large white oxen, 
with formidable horns, went thoughtfully on their way, 
drawing after them the long, narrow carts, in wliich the 
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grapes lay piled in high wooden tubs. Picturesque as was 
the appearance of the whole scene, the costume of both 
men and women corresponded but little with the pictures 
of Italian vine-gatherers which we are accustomed to see. 
Theh' dress resembled as nearly as possible those of our 
own country-people : that of the women consisted of a gown 
of coloured cotton, neither remarkable for cleanliness nor 
for the contrary defect. The men were tall, muscular, and 
handsome. Following the course of the Apennines, we 
passed through several villages scattered here and there in 
the lovely valley of Chiana. Here, in the States of the 
Church, almost all the villages are dilapidated and crum- 
bling into ruin; and what imparts a yet more mournful 
aspect to the scene is, that even the smallest town here has 
its palace belonging to it, and handsome paved streets, 
which speak of better days in a time long gone by. Jour- 
neying up and down innumerable hills, we at last reached 
a large lake at this side of Perugia, and stopped for our 
noonday rest at a village which lay upon its shore, called 
Passignano del Lago. On a wooden tablet, over the chim- 
ney of the locanda^vfhere we put up, stood a long, pompous 
inscription, announcing that '* this was the Thrasimenian 
Lake, on whose shores Hannibal defeated the Consul Fla- 
minius." 

In spite, however, of this great historical remembrance, we 
all felt voraciously hungry, and ate a capital breakfast of 
broiled fish and eggs, for which, for the first time in the 
course of our joimiey, we were asked so high a price that 
I thought it necessary to remonstrate ; but, as usual in such 
cases, I might have spared myself the trouble. After break- 
fast, we set out for a ramble along the ishores of the lake. 
The air was cool, and the sun was veiled by a passing 
cloud, while seagulls were skimming the surface of the 
lake, with that rapid darting motion so peculiar to them- 
selves. The gray light; the frosty tone of colouring, which 
imparted a silvery hue even to the waters of the lake, rip- 
pled into cmiing waves by the morning breeze ; all pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the southern vegetation, and the 
soft swelling outlines of the neighbouring hills. There 
was in the whole scene a mingling together of northern 
and southern elements, the singularity of which completely 
riveted our attention, until a slight shower roused us from 
our reverie. 
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Ottr host came direefly to meet us^th an tttribrelk, and 
-walked back-wilii tts to itie inn, chatting tis we 'wefBrt; along, 
and trying to keep off ^om us n crowd of yornig l!>eggars 
who thronged onr path, and beson^it us to give liiem 
something. Quite Tinaccnstomed to this sight in Tuscany, 
I observed hiow troublesom'e these beggars WBPe, 'and said 
that in my country the authorities would not •permit sach a 
ihing. 

"Then, of course, in your country,'" replied our host, 
"the government take care that the poor shall be ^uppKed 
either wilh labour or with bread? Om' wretched govern- 
ment (this was in IhB y^ar 1845, in the time of *&e last 
Pope) does nothing for the people. The fathers of these 
poor chiWren, signora, must pay taxes as well as everybody 
else", but they have no means of either earning an honour- 
able livelihood or of paying their taxes; therefore they 
must be allowed to beg, which is, at ^11 events, better 
ihan stealing." 

"But the peopQe are'never satisfied," oTjserved one of our 
party, wishing to draw some further remaarks from owr com- 
panion. * 

" That is very true," he replied ; "for in Prussia you have 
a good and wise king, and yet his life has been attempted. 
What, then, can be expected from us? Om* taxes are 
enormous, and yet nothing is done for the good ctf the 
country. Tedete.r he continued," turning towards me, "you 
thought the fish d«ar to-day; but we pay for them a tax of 
Ihree bajocchi in the pound." [This is equail to about three- 
pence for one of our pounds.] 

This surprised me so much that I coitld'scaa^ely'believTB 
it; but the man produced his memorandum of taxes, show- 
ing what he had paid during the who^e week. 

"Oh! things are going tm very badly with tts," he ex- 
claimed. "5t is no wonder the people rebel. The other 
day, in Riomagna, twelve liundred young -people were ar- 
rested, more tiian one-third of whom were mt;a?im of good 
families. No time is lost in seizing anfi condemning the 
offender; no iaste is made in helping and saving the mi- 
serable!" 

I felt that his assertions were but too well founded, and 
could only, as we entered the carriage, express to him ray 
wish that better days might soon dawn upon his country, 
now that the noble-hearted Pius the Ninth had risen upon 
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it as a star of Messing «midst the storaimdiftg gfeom. 
Trnly, suda a mffiQ was much needed."* 

Towards evening we reached Penigift, ©fioe a ♦kown of 
forty thousand inhabitants, but now only -ntmDflbering ferrr- 
teen thousand. The wide streets aaid specious squares aore 
of course silent and deserted, and the' grass 'grows betwe^i 
the stones. Notwithstanding this, there are, as the guide- 
hook informs us, one hundred and three churches and 
thirty-four convents and monasteries in the town, which is 
built upon the summit of a iofty hill, and surrounded by 
strong fortificaffions. Amongst "ftie fortified 'works on "tihe 
IPrazza G-iumagna, maybe observed gates and whole masses 
of wall, which evidently belong to an early and almost un- 
known period of history. In liie midst of the principal 
square, two sides of which are occupied by the magnificent 
catliedral and the spacioiK town-hall, stands a very hand- 
some fountain, well supplied with water; and dose to it, a 
bronze statue of Pope O^ulius Til. by Banti, whicli, aSiKhmigh 
considered a very fine one, did not altogether please me. 
The pope is represented as seated on a narrow antique 
seat, and his whole posture conveyed to me fhe impression 
of a person who was -sitting very uneasily, 'and woidd much 
rather stand up. 

Next morning we "visited the oid exchange, the Collegio 
dell Oambio, the walls of which are covered with fresco 
paintings by "Perugino, who was assisted in their execution 
by Rafiaelle, at that time his scholar. 'Perugia corrtains, 
however, one work of Raffaelle's which at once 'proclaims 
him as the master of his art. It is one of the loveliest of 
all Hadonnas, the Madonna ^of ^the Gralleria deJla Staffa. 
She is represented as sitting, with her infant restang inlier 
lap. A purer conception of maidenly motherhood cannd; 
possibly be imagined. Tlie clear hazel eyes gaze forth upon 
you with such childlilce innocence — the cTiesnut locks fall 
so -softly around the smooth, open brow — the whole bear- 
ing 0^ the virgin mother is so fuTl of lowly dignity — that I 
have never seen a copy which could in any degree convey 
the idea of the exaflted loveliness of the original. 

•It is scarcely necessary to remind ourTeaiflBrs that these traivels 
were written previous ite the dteastrous events ctf tiie'kist three years, 
which have caused 'So «woeful a blight to fall upon the hopes of those 
who looked to Pius IX. as the destined regenerator of Italy. — Tbans- 
latob's Note. 
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Shortly after passing Perugia, the road touches the hanks 
of the Tiber, and in the course of a few hours more we 
reached Assisi, which, being the birthplace of St Francis, 
is full of churches and convents. The Franciscan conrent 
is surrounded with such massive walls, that, when first 
seen in the distance, crowning a commanding height, it 
may readily be mistaken for a fortress. 

In Spello, in Fohgno, in almost every htde town we 
passed through, we found churches containing fine old 
paintings: in that at Spello, there were firescoes by Pin- 
turicchio. When, however, you have a lofty goal, a Mont 
Blanc, before you, all intervening hills and mountains sink 
into insignificance, and, passing them by with hasty strides, 
you press onward towards the highest. Thus was it, at 
least, that I felt with regard to the attractions on our 
way, as we journeyed from Perugia to Eome. 

It was on the ninth of October that we first saw a temple 
belonging to the time of ancient Home, in a state of per- 
fect preservation. It stood on a verdant and rocky height, 
overhanging a deep valley, in which the limpid waters of 
the Chtumnus take their rise. The priests of old were 
evidently as partial to lovely scenes, and understood as well 
how to choose a site for the buildings they erected, as the 
monks of the present day. The temple has now been con- 
verted into a Christian church, but it is still called the 
Temple of Chtumnus; and we were shown the grooves in 
the altar through which the blood of the sacrificial victims 
was suffered to escape. 

From the post station of Le Vene, near which this temple 
Is situated, on to Spoleto, the road becomes each moment 
more and more beautiful. It leads across the very summit 
of the Apennines. Lai^e white oxen were harnessed to 
our carriage, in order to draw us up the hill on which Spo- 
leto is bmlt. Ever more distinctly does antiquity now 
begin to loom forth amidst the darkness of the past; ever 
more visible are its traces amidst the footprints of the pre- 
sent. The long, ancient Latin inscription over the time- 
stained Porta d'Annibale is quite as legible as that over the 
Temple of Clitumnus. Ruins of a Roman theatre, graceful 
antique pillars inserted in a modem church, the so-named 
Palace of Theodoric, and a bridge connecting two rocks, 
and also serving the purpose of an aqueduct, all speak of 
bygone days. 
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In the cathedral there are some frescoes by a monk 
named Filippo Lippi, who has been there interred. His 
life was, however, more interesting to me than his works. 
He fled from a monastery, and, escaping into Africa, was 
there sold into slavery. When some time had elapsed, he 
managed to procure his freedom, and, retmning to his na- 
tive land, became a painter of distinction ; but stt the age 
of sixty was poisoned by the relatives of a young maiden, 
whom he had induced for his sake to abandon her home. 

But it was not merely the remains of antiquity, which 
now so thickly strewed our path, that bespoke our approach 
to Kome : the want of security on the road also tended to 
remind us that we were in the States of the Church, where 
the misery is greater, and the morality of the people at a 
lower ebb, than in any other part of Italy. 

As we were passing the Apennines, we saw, every eight 
or ten minutes, little watch-houses well manned, and pa- 
trols, either moxmted or on foot, crossed oin: path continu- 
ally. The diligence was escorted by eight carbiniers ; and 
on the succeeding morning, when we were starting on our 
last day's journey to Kome, the vetturini so contrived mat- 
ters that we formed a caravan of eight carriages. 

Although we performed our journey in perfect safety, and 
no evil of any kind befel us on the way, yet all these pre- 
parations for danger conveyed to the mind a feeling of 
insecurity which was painful and depressing. 

We also . met numerous bands of strong, lusty-looking 
men, whom I at first mistook for recruits, wandering about 
the coimtry, looking for work, which, alas ! they but seldom 
found. That such a state of things should be permitted 
in a land where whole tracts of country lie uncultivated, is 
one of the many drimes for which the present government 
of Kome have to answer. 

In spite of this want of security, the roads were alive 
with horsemen and vetturini hastening towards the Eternal 
City; and peculiar interest and animation were imparted 
to the scene by the large flocks of sheep which were on this 
day returning from their summer pastures to the shelter of 
the plains. Every now and then, a comparatively small 
herd of cattle might be seen marching onwards with a ma- 
jestic air amongst the thousands of curly-fleeced sheep, 
which, under the guidance of large wolf-dogs, came tum- 
bling over one another in unseemly haste, as they de- 

F 
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scended tha neighbouring heights. Fifferaari^ elad in mantles 
and: hose made of goat^skin, and weaxing large, leathern 
gaiters and pointed hats, accompanied their flocks, and 
^rmed- a striking foreground to tiie picturesque piles of 
rook&, from the glistening volcanic soil of which the golden 
broom and variegated heath bloomed forth in rich abim* 
dance. 

We passed the night at Temi: the waterfall, however, 
I did not visit, being very weary. I stood witii Father 
Salvatorin the balcony of our inn, and looked down upon 
the market-place, where women in white Roman head-gear 
were ofi'ering various kinds of food for sale. Thirty or forty 
men, wanderers in- search of employment, were pmxihasing 
brec^ and onions, and then went and laid themselves down 
on the steps of the cathedral, lliere to seek aresting-plkbce 
during the night, beneath the free vault of heaven. It was 
a picturesque, but at the same time a heart-breaking scene. 
In Oteicolij our next resting-place, I saw> far the first and 
for-tiie last time, in the same degree, what is comprehended 
in the term "Italian filth." I could not make up my mind 
even to sit down on a chair or a bench in the looanda; but 
after taking a. walk through the town, went into the car- 
riage to rest. Hiere, in this^ now so miserable village, was 
discovered that far-famed Jupiter's head^ which is eonsidered 
one of the chefa-d'ceuvree of the world, and the omMnent of 
the noble collection in the Vatican. 

Wepasswd through the country of the Sabines, over the 
broad slabs of the Via Cassia and the Via Flaminia, two 
ancient Eoman roads. In Nepi, in Civita Castellana^ 
which conceals within its state dungeons mMiy prisoners 
from- Bomagnaj in all the inns and ee^e we entered, we 
heardf nothing talked of but the revolution in Rimini and 
in Bologna. Bitter complaints were uttered against ^e 
government, mu^ sympatiiy was expressed for the prisoners 
and' their families, and a fear was expressed that more exe- 
cutions would take- place, for " the government were as 
quick to condemn as they were slow to pardon/* These 
sentiments were uttered in an luider tone, and with an 
ansious, suspicious glance around, which spoke volumes 
for the system of tyranny and- espionncige under which this 
natioB lives« 

The morning of the IJlth October was cool and* cloudy; 
and, what between the chill produced by the state of the 
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atmosphere, and Hie excitement I felt at the thought of 
teaching Eome in the course of the day, I could scarcely 
bear to remain quietly in the carriage. "When, therefore, 
the vetturmo halted, about noon at a solitary locanda by the 
way-side, I proposed to the young sculptor to walk on a 
short distance with me. As we thus journeyed on together, 
the young Tyrolese sculptor and myself-— he, destined to 
the pursuit of art; I, who had hitherto lived in a peaceful 
home, now suddenly plunged into the cold, restless atmo- 
sphere of publicity; both strangers to each other, fer from 
our own people; and thus thrown together; I could not 
help reflecting on each human life as a wondrous whole, 
an artistic creation in itself, until suddenly the thought of 
what soil we were now treading flashed across my mind, 
and each individual life appeared to me to dwindle into in- 
significance when compared with the long succession of 
races and of centuries, which yet are all linked together in 
wondrous unity, and close, although to our eyes often in- 
visible, connection. 

We were in the midst of the Eoman Campagna. No 
tree, scarcely even a shrub, was to be seen, as far as the 
eye could reach. The heat of summer had scorched up 
the green sward which in spring and summer clothes this 
swelling, gracefully undulating coimtry with a rob« of 
richest verdure. Solitary broad-leaved thistles ro&e from 
the parched soil; no human dwelling was visible; no herd 
of cattle to be seen ; no sound, no stir of life, fell upon the 
ear. As though Nature herself would fain separate Kome 
from all other lands, in order that she might stand forth 
more distinctly in all her unrivalled loveliness, she has 
surrounded her with this grave, sorrowful Campagna, in all 
its majestic solitude and silence. Farther on, a few carts 
passed us, and once we met two stout, able-bodied men, 
who asked us for isdms. They asserted that for ten days 
they had wandered about the country searching for work, 
without being able to find it The young sculptor took 
out his purse in order to give them something. I was afraid 
they might attempt to rob him, but they seemed satisfied 
with what he had gave them, thanked Imn, and proceeded 
on their way. 

As we passed onwards through this depopulated region, 
my thoughts turned continually towards the crowds of pil- 
grims who had once trodden its soil; towards the great 
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events, the heroic struggles, which the Campagna of Kome 
once had witnessed. The scroll of the past unrolled itself 
in all its majestic grandeur before my wondering gaze, and 
my inward eye longed to glance forward also unto the 
future, and espy that battle-field, wherever it may be, on 
which the great crisis of the world's history must ere long 
be finally decided. 

When, at last, our carriage overtook us, and we once more 
rejoined our companions, I could not help feeling this state 
•of enforced repose each moment more imendurable. Soon 
the vetturino called out to tell us that we had now reached 
Nero's Tomb. I put my head out of the carriage; and 
yonder, stretching my gaze over the undulating country 
through which the yellow Tiber sluggishly pursued its 
winding way; yonder, Rome, the Holy City, with its 
churches and its cupolas, rose on the horizon ; the gigantic 
-dome of St. Peter's towering over all, whilst the cross 
which crowns its summit, bathed in the full flood of sunlight 
which at this moment burst forth from beneath the clouds, 
glistened in the distance, and spoke of hope, of peace, and 
of fruition. It was one of the most heart- stirring moments 
•of my life; an indescribable emotion of joy took possession 
of my whole being, and I felt a longing that all whom I 
loved might be transported to my side to share my sensa- 
tions of delight. 

A brief period now sufficed to bring us within the juris- 
diction of the city; we passed the two statues of the 
guardian apostles, and with beating hearts entered through 
the Porta del Popolo into the precincts of the Eternal 
€ity, 

THE FIRST WALK THROUGH ROME. 

When St. Peter's first bursts upon the sight; when one 
treads the noble piazza that lies outspread before it, with 
its graceful colonnades, silvery fountains, and towering 
obelisk; when, passing beneath the lofty porticoes, one 
stands within the very precincts of the building, and gazes 
upwards at the splendid cupola, one cannot but feel dazzled 
by the beauty and the gorgeous splendour of the scene ; 
but I believe that the first impression on almost eveiy 
mind is, that the colossal size of the building has been 
exaggerated. 
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A similar impression was produced upon me by the first 
sight of Kome itself. KesembUng St. Peter's in the uni- 
versal symmetry of its component parts, nothing appears 
small, neither does anything appear disproportionately 
great; and the magnitude of the whole produces a harmony 
so perfect that no individual object, however colossal in its 
proportions, stands forth with any degree of prominence. 
The first day in Eome was by no means an enjoyable one 
to me : overstrained and misatisfied expectations, together 
with the endless variety of new objects which presented 
themselves to my view, combined to produce a sensation of 
weariness and of restlessness. The Piazza del Popolo, that 
beautiful and spacious squai*e, as well as St. Peter s itself,, 
appeared diminutive in my eyes; the Corso narrow and 
gloomy. The crumbling buildings, the time-stained pa- 
laces, the modem coffee houses, the provision shops in the 
streets, the osterie (wine-shops), near which might be seen 
magnificent ancient palaces half closed up, and amongst 
tliem all a motley crowd of well-dressed strangers, cowled 
monks, and Italian peasants ; all combined to present to 
my mind a series of pictures so varied and diversified that 
I felt utterly bewildered and perplexed. 

Added to this, almost every acquaintance whom I met 
had a different plan for seeing Rome, and each had a 
special partiahty for some one particular object. One was 
for St. Peter's, a second for the Coliseum, a third for some- 
thing else. This is a sort of martyrdom from which there 
is but one means of escape, viz. : making one's visits few 
and select, and leaving it to accident to arrange the order 
in which the various objects of interest this great city con- 
tains are to pass before you. 

We commenced our first excursion through Eome at 
the Piazza del Popolo, whence three principal streets 
diverge like so many oblique rays : the one to tlie right is 
the Ripetta, leading to the Tiber; in the centre is the 
Corso, terminating in the Venetian Palace: and to the 
left the Via del Babuino, which leads to the Piazza di 
Spagna. The Piazza del Popolo is the first square which 
tlie stranger passes through after entering Rome fi:om the 
north tlirough the Porta del Popolo. At the left hand 
side of tlae gate Ues the chm^ch of Santa Maria del Po- 
polo, in which Martin Luther once preached. 

The Corso is a long but not very wide street, which 
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always reminded me of the Konigstrasse in Berlin. Lofty 
houses with glass doors, some of which open upon halco- 
nies, whilst others are merely grated like balconies; maga- 
zines and shops of every kind on the ground-floors of ^e 
houses, in front of which runs a troUoir, an accommodation 
possessed by no other street in Home; these form the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Corso. Here are to be seen 
no plate-glass windows filled with objects of taste and 
luxury, so disposed as to attract the attention of the passers- 
by; no splendid cafes such as adorn llie cities of Upper 
Italy. The Caf6 Nazari, on the Piazza, di Spagna, is the 
only one that can bear any comparison with those of the 
more northern cities ; and lately the Cafe Kuspoli in the 
Corso has been newly fitted up ; but I never saw either of 
these so much frequented by ladies as the cafi& of Milan, 
Florence, and Venice. About the middle of the Corso, to 
the right hand side, lies the Piazza Colonna, in the centre 
of which the Pillar of Antoninus rises majestically towards 
the skies. On its summit, crowning the basd-rilievi which 
cover its sides, stands the figure of an apostle, who truly 
makes a somewhat singular appearance tliere. Following 
the Corso to its termination, you reach the Piazza Vene- 
ziana, on which stands the Venetian Palace, now occupied 
by the Austrian ambassador. Turning to the left, you 
shortly reach a large market-place, the centre of which is 
inclosed by an iron balustrade, from the midst of which 
emerges Trajan's Pillar, the companion-piece, as it may 
be cfdled, to the Pillar of Antoninus. I say emerges, for 
the Forum of Trajan, which is surrounded by the iron 
railing, lies fully twelve feet below the present surface of 
the ground; and, looking down into the sunken Forum, 
one feels as though standing on the margin of a deep well, 
seeing the flags of the old pavements, remnants of half- 
broken pillars, mutilated statues, and empty pedestals, 
scattered around, in the hollow beneath. 

Here one seems to draw near to ancient Eome, to be 
standing in its very entrance-porch; and still more sta:ongly 
does this feeling take possession of the mind when, de- 
scending from the Capitol, and passing by the Convent of 
Ara Coeli, you approach the Forum Eomanum, where, un- 
expectedly, the image of the mighty Past bursts upon the 
sight, in all its overwhelming dignity. 

There may be seen, standing at moderate intervals from 
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each other, the triumphal arches ^of Septuuius Severus, of 
Titus, and of Constantine, adorned with the proud inscrip- 
tious which exalted these victorious heroes into demigods. 
The captive slaves; Ihe barbarian -kings wrapped in their 
silent, patient woe; the Unhappy Jews, sold into bondage, 
bearing the gorgeous furniture of their now ruined and 
desecrated temple, the seven-branched candlesticks and 
the table of ahew-bread, march along with downcast eyes, 
and with that expression of utter humiliation which the 
hand of the artist has immortalized in these characters of 
stone. The piUars of the Temple of Concord, the beau- 
tiful fragments of the Imperial Palace, the lofty porticoes 
of the Temple of Peace, all stand there, majestic though 
in ruins, bidding defiance to the storms of centuries, and 
bearing witness to the mighty volitions of the past. 

In the midst of the temple, which, as an inscription 
upon one of the architraves declares, is consecrated to the 
" divine Antonine and Faustina," is now to be seen a church 
dedicated to St. Lorenzo. Young Bomans are amusing 
themselves by playing ball in the porch of the Temple of 
Concord, and industrious lapidaries are also engaged be- 
neath its shelter in the diligent pursuit of their vocation. 
Along the Via Sacra and the Via Triumphale, industrious 
rope-makers are busily toiling over their work; a monas- 
tery lies almost touching the beautiful and highly^omar 
mented Temple of Venus; and, passing the Imperial 
Palace, there rises before you, as keystone of the whole, 
the Coliseum in its unequalled grandeiu* and loveliness. 

But we were now taking only a hasty survey of the 
whole. Passing through narrow but bu^ streets, we 
reached Monte Cavallo, where yet other monuments of 
the past claimed our attention. 

A more hushed and mournful stillness reigns aroimd 
this spot than that which pervades the Forum Eomanimi, 
where yoimg foliage and fresh verdure have entwined 
themselves around the crumbling ruins, and the joyous 
stir of human life lends animation to the scene. Ever- 
growing Nature adorns the falling relics of the past with 
youthful greenness and beauty; the ruins, clad with gar- 
lands of verdiure, present an aspect as little dismal to our 
eyes as that of venerable, ihoary-headed age siuroimded 
by blooming youth and rosy childhood. Birds sing as 
they rest upon the waving boughs of the trees which grow 
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within the Forum; hutterflies flutter as they pass from 
leaf to leaf of the clustering ivy with which the walls of 
the Coliseum are clothed; whilst the waU-flower and 
Indian pink crown the summit of the walls and wave 
lightly in the breeze, shedding around them a grateful 
and refreshing perfume. 

On the Monte CavaUo, on the contrary, a dreary stillness 
seems to reign. Here is situated the Quirinal, the summer 
residence of the pope : Swiss guards in mediaeval costume 
keep watch as sentinels before the door. The water of 
the fountain falls in continuous murmurs into the granite 
shell beneath ; solitary monks, with downcast mien, wander 
along the lonely path; pupils of the seminary in their uni- 
form soutanes walk along in pairs, to recreate themselves in 
the gardens of the Quirinal after the dull routine of their 
daily duties; grass grows luxuriantly from every crevice of 
the pavement; and one cannot but gaze down sorrowfully 
upon the city which lies outspread beneath, the lofty cupola 
of St. Peter's towering in the distance. There below in the 
Vatican lies the solution of the whole riddle, the cause of all 
this silence and desolation ; of these Swiss guards with their 
halberts over their shoulders, keeping their solitary watch ; 
strangers guarding the palaces of the rulers of the land! 
Passing by the Via Felice and the Via Sistina, where 
strangers chiefly reside on account of the superior sa- 
lubrity of the air, we retraced our steps imtil we reached 
the promenade of Monte Pincio, commonly called the 
Passeggiata. 

A complete Babel of languages here meets the ear; 
groups of light-hearted and gaily-dressed children chatter 
to each other in English, German, Kussian, French, and 
Italian, and play their merry games on a portion of the 
ground which is securely fenc^ off from the approach of 
carriages. Dolls and wooden horses are caressed and 
scolded in every civilized language under the sim; and in 
the bearing of these little buds of humanity, now gambol- 
ling together in childlike peace, it is still easy to distin- 
guish the frank, confiding German, the reserved English- 
man, the active, noisy Frenchman, and the glowing, 
impassioned Italian. 

Elegant equipages, spirited horses, fashionably-dressed 
men and women, are strolling to and fro, enjoying the 
ireshness of this sunset hour. Some are talking politics, 
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some are flirting, some criticising works of art, or expressing 
their rapturous admiration of the beauties of nature. To 
whichever side one turns one's eyes, all seems ftdl of life 
and of enjoyment. And before us, in the valley beneath, 
lies the vast pile of the Vatican, out-topped by tilie cupola 
of St. Peter's and the gigantic fortress of St. Angelo: all 
sleeping in profound? silence beneath our feet. The Monte 
Mario, crowned by the wondrous pines of the Villa Pamfili, 
which stand forth like a dark canopy against the distant 
horizon, seems to swim in the golden light of simset; whilst 
the pale, rose-coloured clouds float across the deep blue 
vault of heaven, and the stars come glimmering forth in 
all their tranquil beauty; and ever, as fiie sim sinks deeper 
and deeper, do the hues of evening assume a richer and 
more varied glow, and ever do the dark masses of building 
and monumental relics of the world's city beneath our feet 
stand forth in broader and more gigantic outline. 

The pillars of Antoninus and of Trajan, the dome of the 
Pantheon, and the gloomy tower of Nero, only become 
clearly defined against the sky when the sun has finally 
disappeared behind the cupola of St. Peter's, and the 
Italians, as though touched by a magic wand, quit the 
Passeggiata without a moment's delay. 

The promenaders of other nations quickly follow their 
example, the air being deemed unhealthy after sunset. 
Only the Germans, and more especially the artists, whom 
daylight chains to their studios, still linger to enjoy the 
balmy breeze and softening twilight, whilst the bells of 
every church in Eome announce that the evening hour of 
repose has at length arrived, and the air vibrates to the 
gentle tones of the sweet and soothing "Ave Maria." 



DOMESTIC AllRANGEMENTS. 

I had heard so much of the discomforts and inconveniences 
of domestic life in Italy, that I looked forward with dread 
to a personal experience of its miseries. Endless com- 
plaints had reached my ears of the coldness and the dirt of 
the dwelling-houses, the dishonesty of the people, and the 
badness of provisions ; but all these descriptions I foiuid 
to be partly untrue and partly exaggerated ; nor did it seem 
to me that houses were much mbre expensive here than in 
any other great city, especially in Berlin. 
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Whoever has cUitetnpted to hire a furnished house in 
the hest quarter of Berlin, durmg the winter months, will 
not deem the price demanded for a similar dwelling in 
Home extravagantly dear; and if a house be taken tfor the 
whole year, the rent is considerably lower, for only half as 
much is asked for the summer as for the winter months. 

Single apartments may be hired, -as well as houses of 
every size; and all are provided with carpets, sofas, an 
ample supply of kitchen utensils, delf ware, and even plate. 
Most rooms have fire-places; but during cold winters, should 
these not suffice, an iron stove with a flue is easily put up : 
in smaller apartments, a large charcoal pan — der braciere, 
or der caldero — ^filled with red-hot charcoal, maintains the 
necessary warmth. 

The houses are comfortably and even handsomely fur- 
nished; and should any additional luxuries be required, 
the upholsterers in Borne, as amongst ourselves, let out 
every kind of furniture on hire. 

The Koman house-gear, which is more massive than 
our own, pleased me much. The large iron beds, almost 
as broad as they are long, are very convenient, with their 
net or gauze coverings which hang down firom a ring flxed 
in the ceiling; and, being rolled up during the day, are let 
down at night, inclosing the whole bed within Iheir Hght 
folds, and forming an effectual defence against the attaaks 
of flies and of mosquitos. The tables, with their heavy 
marbk slabs, the little washing-stands in the form of an 
iron tripod, each has its own peculiar advantage and suita- 
bility; and the cotton stuffings of the mattresses and pillows 
are necessary in this climate, where it would be difficult 
during the ivarm weather to guard hair mattresses from 
the attacks of moths. 

Strangers who come to Kome unprovided with servants 
need have no difficulty in being comfortably supplied 
with their daily meals. Throughout almost all Italy, the 
men whom you engage as attendants are equally skilful as 
cooks, and perfectly understand how to fill both offices. 
Dinners of every kind and description may also be pro- 
cured at any hour of the day from tiie great restaurants, and 
are sent to your house smoking hot, on little miniature 
ovens ; or, finally, the materials for a modest noonday meal 
may be selected from the* bill of fare which a servant from 
one of the hotels will bring you eveiy morning; sdiould you 
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pnefer that. mode of supply. In addition to this, the Lepra, 
Bertini, and Nazari coffee-houses, and the restaitrcmi on the 
Spanish Steps, are places where men can dine very com- 
fortably, and where it is common even for ladies to resort 
when escorted by a gentleman. 

Coflfee can be procured in the morning from the coffee- 
houses, and is served in very good style, with the necessary 
accompaniments of white bread, butter, and whatever ad 
dition the taste of each individual may require. All these 
things are neither dearer nor worse than in other places. 
We were always supplied with excellent butter, as well as 
milk and cream. It has a singular appearance to see the 
cows and goats of an evening led through the streets, and 
pausing at every house, so that the needful supply of milk 
is thus brought fresh to your very door. This is probably 
done in order to obviate the possibihty of its turning sour 
during the hot season, while carried from the neighbouring 
pastures to. the tOYOi. Tea, every sort of English sauce 
and delicacy, as well as foreign wines of all descriptions, 
are to be had at the EngUsh shops on the Piazza di Spagna. 
There are butchers' shops in Home as in our own coimtry, 
excellent pastiy, and delicious fruit. In short, I do not 
know of any want which may not easily be supplied in 
Kome: even breweries are to be found there, where very 
good beer may be procured. Vegetables, it must be owned, 
are of very indifferent flavom*, and the bread is by no means 
good: we did not like either the little white loaves (pagnette) 
or the common bread. Both are in general heavy as well 
as tasteless. At last we discovered a kind of brown bread, 
pane caseveccio, in some degree resembling ammunition 
bread, or the coarse Westphalian rye bread, which we found 
more palatable. 

We had heard much of the annoyance arising from oil 
being so universally used in Italian cookery, but I cannot 
say tbat we found, much to complain of on that head. Oil 
is chiefly used in the preparation of fast-day dishes — magri 
— ^which are always placed on the table in company with 
other dishes more suited to a stranger's taste; and, besides, 
the oil in this country is so very pure and delicate that it 
does not impart the sUghtest unpleasant flavour to the food. 
I once saw our landlady take oil for her salad out of the 
very same jar from which she flUed her lamps. I tasted it 
out of curiosity^ and found it excellent. 
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FOEEIG-NERS IN ROME. 

Foreigners {iforestteri) is the name bestowed by the people 
on all who are not ItaUans ; and in the tone with which 
they utter this word there mingles somewhat of the con- 
tempt with which an ancient Roman might have spoken of 
the barbarians. But, in addition to the stranger being to 
the people SLforestiere, he is also, in their eyes, once for all, 
an TJuglishman, which is only another word for a heretic. 
In autumn, however, the arrival of these heretics is as ear- 
nestly desired by the people of Rome as are tlie first flight 
of swallows, which foretell the approach of spring, by a 
suffering invalid. A large portion of the midcling classes 
in Rome live by the strangers. 

These latter generally begin to arrive in Rome about the 
month of October, and leave it after Easter. The fullest 
and most animated time is from Christmas-tide to the sea- 
son of the carnival, and to the close of Passion-week : after 
this, the quarter of the city chiefly inhabited by strangers 
suddenly assumes an empty and deserted appearance. 
Persians and window-shutters are closed, trunks are being 
mended at every saddler's in the city, and daily do the 
Piazza di Spagna and the Passeggiata become more silent 
snd desert^. 

Most prominent amongst the foreigners are the innume- 
rable tribe of English people. In the morning you meet , 
them in the galleries and amongst the ruins; in the after- 
noons on the Promenade. Everywhere they are to be seen, 
men and women, parents and countless children, in suitable 
and commodious travelling garb, with "Murray's Hand- 
book for Italy," bound in red morocco, in their hands, ac- 
cording to which they duly see, praise, and criticise. We 
are, of course, only speaking here of the great mass of 
English people, who travel without any feeling of real in- 
terest in the subject, often without any fitting education 
and culture, but simply either to be able to say they **have 
seen everything" or else because they can live more reason- 
ably abroad ^an at home. English people of this descrip- 
tion are the plague of all the hotels in Switzerland and 
Italy: everywhere you find them bargaining, finding fault, 
and possessed with a true Berserker rage when they set 
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about sight-seeing. A German artist related, to me at their 
e3q)ense the following anecdote: — 

His former master, Paul de la Roche, came to Home, 
and in company with a cicerone set out to visit the most 
remarkable sights in that city, at the same time requesting 
his ci-devant pupil to accompany him. The friends, en- 
gaged in animated conversation, did not notice through 
what streets the coachman was driving them. Suddenly 
the carriage stopped, and they found tiemselves on a flat 
open plain near one of the gates of the city, where neither 
any beauty of scenery nor memorial of the past offered any 
temptation to delay. 

"What is to be seen here, my friend?" inquired De la 
Roohe. 

"To the best of my knowledge, sir," replied the ciceron&, 
"I beheve there is little or nothing to be seen; but all 
English people drive here." 

This anecdote precisely exemplifies^ the manner in which 
the uncultivated portion of English travellers set about 
sight-seeing; often, by their senseless criticisms or cold 
indifference, sadly marring the pleasure of those who are 
seeking really to enjoy the creations of art or of nature. 

If, however, one would forget these "barbarians," one 
must see the English when, in the morning, they ride forth 
to the chase on the wide Campagna. Both men and 
women are there : the former in ihe red uniform of the 
hunting club, the latter in riding habits, with round hats 
and black veils . Old men and matrons drive to the * * meet " 
in their carriages. A handsomer or more noble-looking 
race of people is seldom to be seen; and one rejoices to find 
people thus turning for a time from the refinements of 
social htxury to the more simple and healthful pleasures of 
nature. 

Although there were many Russians in Rome during ihe 
winter of 1845-6, when they were awaiting the expected 
arrival of the emperor, yet, as a nation, they were scarcely 
distinguishable. Having chiefly received their cultiure from 
strangers, the stamp of nationaJ character is almost entirely 
obliterated in an educated Russian, and no peculiarity of 
manner or habit distinguishes him from those aroimd him. 
The French, likewise, are almost lost in the surrounding 
crowd; and, next to the English, the Germans, with whom 
the Scandinavians also may be classed, stand forth most 
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prominently; partly perhaps because, being of northern 
race, they contrast more strongly than do the French with 
the dark and eager Italians. Ajnongst the English, French, 
and Kussians, one sees almost as many male as female 
travellers; amongst the Germans, the former are by far 
the most numerous; for in Germany it is not so common 
to travel without a special aim as it is amongst other na- 
tions. A German travels for the sake of his health, or for 
the purpose of study; only oriew of the more wealthy with 
a view to their own amusement. Englishmen, on the con- 
trary, who find it more expensive to live in their own 
country than in a foreign land, and Kussians, who find 
they live better abroad than at home, wander southwards 
with their wives and children, and often make Italy their 
sojourn during many years; whilst a German would hardly 
make up his mind to absent himself during so long a time 
firom his fatherland. When we consider the mode of life of 
the various nations who make Kome a temporary residence, 
we find that the English and French are, on the whole, 
more at home in Italy than the Germans. Their habits 
and tiie hours at which they partake of their meals har- 
monise better with the customs of the country. Both 
French and English eat a hearty breakfast; and, like the 
Italians, partake of their chief repast about the hour of 
sunset. In accordance with this division of the day, the 
public galleries and museums are open from two o'clock in 
the afternoon until five ; the theatres commence about eight, 
and last until near midnight; the hours of promenade are 
between three in the afternoon and the ringing of the even- 
ing bells which soimd forth the "Ave Maria." Then all 
save the Germans hasten home to their evening meal. 
These last prefer dining at two and taking their suppers at 
eight, and are in a state of continual haste and discomfort, 
from their anxiety to reconcile the interests of art and the 
requirements of hunger. 

The English, sparing no expense, perfectly understand 
how to provide themselves with all their home " comforts," 
even in a foreign land. In all the hotels throughout Italy 
the people are prepared for the reception of the tea-drinking 
northerns. In Eome, there are shops on the Piazza di 
Spagna in which they can find an ample supply of the 
sauces and wines to which they are accustomed; an Eng- 
lish book-shop and reading-room supply them with every 
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new literary publication. They have several newspapers, 
and are in frequent and close communication with home. 
On Sundays, old and young, men and women, may be seen 
proceeding to church, their tourists' garb exchanged for a 
Simday costume, and the red hand-book for a more sober- 
coloured prayer-book. 

They have dogs and horses in abundance, and the Cam- 
pagna affords them an ample field for the pursuits of the 
chase. When, a few years ago, a nobleman broke his neck 
and was killed at a steeple-chase, the pope, in tender care 
for the safety of his visitors, forbade this species of diver- 
sion. The English immediately declared that, if they were 
subjected to this sort of restraint, they would quit Kome in 
a body ; and the pope, not wishing to drive away the mi- 
gratory birds who dispersed so much gold amongst his 
subjects, graciously yielded to their wishes, at the same 
time playfully observing, that he "would concede to these 
English lords the freedom of breaking their own necks just 
as they pleased, even in his dominions." 

France leaves a very favourable impression on the mind 
m Kome, from the care with which she has provided for 
her young artists. In one of the most healthy and beau- 
tiful situations in Kome stands the Villa Medici. Over 
the balls, which are the old heraldic insignia of the house 
of Medici, stand displayed the French arms, with tlie de- 
vice, '^Tous les Frangais sont egaux devant la hi" 

The Villa Medici, with its splendid palace, its beautiful 
garden, and incomparable wood of evergreen oaks, is the 
French Academy of Arts in Rome. It is inhabited by the 
director and the students, who are boarded gratuitously, 
and are provided with ateliers and a collection of plaster-of- 
Paris casts, the equal of which it would be hard to find in 
any other coimtry. The gardens and the collection are 
open to the public, and the whole establishment is con- 
ducted on a footing which bears witness to the liberality 
of a great nation. When one sees, on the other hand, how 
veiy little care has been bestowed upon the German artists 
by their governments, what exertions they have been com- 
pelled to make in order to raise a sufficient siun to erect a 
building where they can both meet together and also ex- 
hibit their paintings, one feels how necessary national 
union is to the formation of a great and self-subsistent.peo- 
ple. Such a nation can, of course, do far more to forward 

G 
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the interests of art as weU as of individual M*tist» than any 
of the two-and-thirty separate monarchies of Germany can 
ever hope to^ achieve. Austria alone follows the example 
of France in Aia respect, by providing some of her artists 
with a home and ateliers in the palace of her* ambassador ; 
whilst the pensioners of the oflier German princes oniy 
receive about three hundred dollars to assist ihem in tJkeir 
studies. 

Kome is very badly supplied with German books and 
newspapers. It was during the winter of 1846 that the 
first German bookshop was opened. Its owner, a West- 
phallan, soon, however, gave it to^ be understood, that his 
chief care as a good catholic would be to provide for the 
German scholars of the Propaganda, and that he had, in 
fact, been stationed at his present post for that very pup* 
pose. There was, consequently, little or nothing to be 
seen in his shop save devotional books- of one uniform 
tendency, and a few archseological writings: so we ymr^ 
obliged to content ourselves witii the scanty supply of 
books which we, together with some of our friends, had 
brought for our own perusal, and which we all gladly 
exchanged amongst each other. 

The G^erman artists, it is true, possess- a library, whiclk 
owes its origin chiefly to the gifts of varions strangers; but 
it contains no new publications. This library has, however, 
of late received a considerable addition, through the muni- 
ficence of the King of Prussiia, who bestowed upon it a 
portion of the numerous collection of books belonging to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who died in Rome; 

The only German newspaper which finds its way to 
Rome is the "Augsburg General' Gazette" {AUgevneme Zei- 
tung). This forms the German traveller's only medium of 
communication with his fatiierland; and it is therefore no 
marvel that artists who reside long in Italy become gra- 
dually altogether alienated from their native country. The 
various religious and political movements in Germany are 
only presented to their minds through a pale, and too often 
distorted, medium.; and I am persuaded that the convert- 
sions to Romanism wiuch have taken place amongst the, 
Germans in Italy axe ratiier to be attributed to tiieir total 
isolation from their protestant fatherland than to the innate 
mi^H of catJlolicism itself 

The different foreign nations in Rome have but little 
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intercourse with each other. The aristocracy of each 
country, frequenting, as they do, the houses of the Eoman 
aristocracy, are neeessarily brought into contact with one 
another, but all the other classes of society live much apart. 
The Germans^ celebrate their Christmas Eve together ; the 
ScandinoTians bum their Yule-log; the Russians are to a 
certain degree divided by their calendar from all other 
nations, their festivals falling on different days from ours. 

At Torlonia's great ball one meets people of every nation. 
These balls are the "agia" which the gold knight allows 
the foreigners on their bUls. Whoever has been axjcredited 
to him is invited to these balls, and many amusing anec- 
dotes are related of the mercantile justice with which the 
prince treats his divers guests. He himself presents them 
to his lovely and charming partner, a princess of the house 
of Colonna; and permits them to enjoy either a briefer or 
more protracted conversation with her according to the 
course of their bills of exchange. Should the princess, 
attracted by the agreeability of her guest, imduly prolong 
her interview with a person of limited means, Torlonia 
immediately advances with another stranger, and brings 
the conversation to a close by claiming her attention for 
tiie new arrival, and uttering the gently-whi^ered sugges- 
tion, ''Basta^ Theresa! hastaT 

The lady who had* been witness ta this scene, and related 
it to me, could not have been herself a sufferer from this 
arrangement; for, being not only a most amiable and at- 
tractive person, but also one of liie wealthiest amongst the 
Russian nobility, she, no doubt, met with a proportionately 
due ^are of courtesy and attention. 

Another place of resort, where many strangers are to be 
met with, is the house of the German musician Landsberg, 
who kindly invitee to his musical soirees as many guests as 
hi& spacious apartments can contain. German mu^ic m 
there performed both by professors and amateurs, in very 
superior style; and the fine German quartetts for bass 
voices, as well as Beethoven's majestic symphonies, sound 
in our ears as solemn greetings from our distant home ; 
doubly sweet when heard in the land of the stranger. 

But Landsberg is not the only German who with 
cordial hospitality throws open his doors to his country 
people. If Germany herself does but little for her children 
m a foreign land, her yx)ung students and artists do all that 
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in them lies to provide hospitable entertainment even for 
their wealthier countrymen, who come as strangers to visit 
the Eternal City. 

The artists in Eome have lately established a casino, 
which is henceforth to be supplied with German news- 
papers. Every stranger of German race will be allowed 
admission to this casino on the pajmaent of a small entrance 
fee; and during the preceding winter, balls and concerts 
had been given there, at which any deficiency of transalpine 
splendour was more than compensated by the friendly 
hospitality of the hosts. The saloon was decorated with 
flags painted by the artists for the purpose; variegated 
lamps and wreaths of flowers ornamented the walls. There 
was no deficiency either of good singers or unweaiied 
dancers; and the laurel- wreathed cup of union went the 
round of the table amidst the joyous voice of mui-h and 
song. They were merry festivals, indeed, those artists' 
balls, and will long be remembered with pleasure by those 
who can enjoy harmless gaiety though coming in simple 
guise. All strangers agree on this point; namely, that 
nowhere can you live a more pleasant, unrestrained, and 
unshackled life than you can in Rome : for this reason, that 
in Rome you take the liberty to allow yourself this liberty. 
Most men, and the Germans more especially, build up 
between themselves and their nearest neighbours towering 
partition-walls of etiquette and convenance, behind which 
they intrench that dignified little monosyllable I in genteel 
exclusiveness. When, however, these partition- walls have 
been duly reared, the I often discovers, to its vexation, that 
they exclude all prospect of the Thou, and not only deprive 
his neighbour, but himself, of the free air of heaven and 
the unconstrained power of movement; and yet he is 
ashamed to say, "My exclusive system was a folly." He is 
too cowardly to tear down with his own hands the partition- 
wall which divides him from his fellow, and thus each one 
continues to sit pouting in his solitary cell, grumbling at 
circumstances and at men in general. 

In Rome, where people have not time to erect these 
barricades ; where they could scarcely produce their privy- 
councillor titles, red ribbons of the nine different orders, 
and richly-embroidered uniforms, without exciting a smile ; 
there does the original, true-hearted, cordial character of 
our nation stand forth in its time light. One of the regular 
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morning occupations of the strangers in Eome (and a sad 
abuse this custom is, as at present carried on) is to. visit 
the artists in their studios. Such artists as the sculptors 
Wolf, Jerichau, Tererani; the painters Eahl, Eiedel, 
Gurlitt, and the much-honoured Cornelius, are plagued 
beyond all endurance by idle visitors, who merely want to 
iill up pleasantly a' few vacant hours. They never consider 
that time is the artist's only capital; they do not remember 
how invaluable to him, during the short days of winter, is 
every bright hour of sunshine ; and that many sti*angers, 
with their idle chat and senseless criticisms, not only waste 
the precious hours, but totally untune his mind and jar 
upon his feelings. 

These divers elements — ^travellers of all nations, artists, 
savants, and invalids, who come to Italy in search of enjoy- 
ment, of culture, and of health — form, like the individual 
stones of a kaleidoscope, the beauteous star, the varied mass 
of sti-angers, who, assembled together in Rome, live in an 
almost constant state of fervid excitement. This is very 
evident in general society. One knows that this circle 
of human beings, who have gradually become endeared to 
one, must part from each other in the course of a few 
months; one feels that many now valued a^iquaintances 
will most probably never meet again on earth. Therefore 
we make the most of the passing hom's, endeavour to en- 
joy each other's society, and to be together, as much as 
possible. 

I think that these social influences are too little taken 
into account by physicians who send nervous invalids to 
Italy for the benefit of their health. A southern land of 
itself transports the phantasy into a hitherto undreamed-of 
worid of wonder. The sight of so many noble creations of 
art, the retrospective view opened out into the past, all 
combine to stir up every faculty of the soul; and however 
peaceful and secluded a life it may be possible to lead 
after some years' residence in Eome, the Jirst winter spent 
there must ever be a time of much excitement to the stranger 
who brings thither an open, impassible, and active mind, 
accompanied by a weak and suff'ering body. 

For one in health, Eome is a place of residence the equal 
of which is not to be found even in Italy itself. 
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CHRISTMAS E"\^. 

It was .the twenty-fourth of December, and -my alter- 
Boooa's walk led me towards the Lateran, beneath the noble 
portico of which I stood a while, gaang upon .the scenes 
around xae. 

Between the mediseval city walls tke gate of San Gio- 
vanni opened wide its portals; and hard-by Hiere stood a 
iragmemt of the ancient aqueduct, around which wiere richly 
coiled the large shining leaves of a -dark-green ivy. From 
the neighbouring villa gardens there rose up towards the 
blue heavens lofty cypresses and spreading pines; while be- 
yond the city walls lay outstretched the broad Campagna, 
and the soft outlines of the Alban Hills, tiie ^Qowy sumiiaits 
of which were steeped in purple, -closed in like sunny win- 
ter-landscape. 

On the right of the Lateran, in the porch -of the Baptis- 
tery, were many peasants with their wives .and children, 
creeping on their knees up the holy stairs, which no ane 
would dare to ascend in any other mode, as it as supposed 
to be the identical staircase by which the Saviour entered 
into Pilate's judgment-Jiall. Among the penitents were a 
few citizen's wives, two monks, and an abbat, 'who was 
carefully wrapped up in his ample oloak. 

A procession of gray nuns, to whom the attendance on 
the fever hospital is entrusted, were passang along, when 
they were obliged to pause a moment and miie way for the 
Neapolitan post, which was guarded by an escort of car- 
biniers. At the ^ioor of an oeteria stood a group of piffe- 
rari, befoipe the Madonna's picture, which tkey were 
greeting with liheir Christmas music. 

The piferari are shepherds from the dampagna, who 
come into Eome about Christmas-time with their pipes and 
bagpipes, and play before each image of the Madoima a 
primitive but most moving melody. It is, they afem, the 
same song with which the shepherds of Judea welcomed 
the Saviour's birth eighteen eenturies ago. They may be 
seen from morning till night, ^f all ages, -from hoary- 
headed age to esaiy youth, clad in short brown clotli 
mantles, their pointed hats ornamented with bands and 
feathers, and their feet shod with sandals, playing their 
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melodies here iuid thexie, as they were now doing near the 
Lateran, although a, ^arp tramontana made the air hitterly 
cold. Through the midst of them were passing some two- 
wheeled cars laden with oil and wine casks, and driven by 
countrymen clothed in brown goatskin presses, which were 
confined around the loins by a crimson girdle; and their 
stiff leather gaiters were fastened with ten or twelve pohshed 
buckles. Monks of all nations, whose several countries 
might be guessed by their varied physiognomies, were 
sauntering slowly along. Amongst them might be ob- 
served the black-robed Jesuits, ever to be seen in pairs. An 
elegant Englishwoman was there, accompanied by a gentle- 
man wrapped in a tartan plaid; a gray-headed <;ardinal, 
with his scarlet mantle, who tottered feebly along, escorted 
by his chaplain and several servants in livery, while the 
plumed and scarlet-panelled state-carriage followed close 
behind. Women and children pressed around him to kiss 
his hand and receive his blessing, which, as he was passing 
onward, he imparted with a graceful yet dignified motion 
of his hand. A Uttle farther down, on our homeward way 
through the street of Santa Maria Maggiore, we saw a 
handsome-looking Roman woman sitting before her door, 
and sewii^ by Ihe last gleams of daylight, while another 
woman was binding up in tresses her fall flowing hair. A 
meadicant fiiar was standing near them with a pinch of 
snuff between his fingers; and all three were chatting 
across the street with a friggitore (huckster), who was boil- 
ing broccoli and roasting chesnuts upon a sMkiH iron stove 
which stood in the open air. Ever- varying pictures, over- 
charging scries, passed before us, until tiie deepening 
twilight concealed them from our view; and we roadbed 
our dwelling just at the hour when the ehuroh bells through- 
oat Oermany ring in the joyous Christmas festival. Re- 
collections of the happy years of my childhood awoke 
within me; together with an earnest longing after my own 
home and my own people. The whole charm of Gbrist- 
mas poetry which had imprinted itself in my soul as a little 
child, now returned in its early vividness and fresliness. 
Once again I hearkened to the melodies which the city 
musicians were wont to play upon Christmas eve in the 
streets of Konigsberg; once again I sat with my sisters in 
the small chamber of the entresol^ anxiously awaiting the 
sound of the little bell which was to summon us into the 
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festive and ornamented parlour, wherein stood the spark- 
ling Christmas-tree. Part of my family were still dwelling 
within the paternal home; others amongst us were wan- 
dering in distant places; and I, all alone, and with a 
saddened heart, was celebrating my Christmas festival 
at Kome. 

Among my acquaintances there, however, was a worthy 
German family, who, amid the Christmas joys of their 
children, were not unmindful of older people. The laurel- 
tree laden with gilded oranges, bore many other presents 
also, suited to persons of all ages ; and we remained very 
sociably together until near midnight, when we set out to 
visit the churches which were to be Qie resort of the "faith- 
ful" throughout the night. 

We had been advised to visit first San Luigi de Francesi. 
Flaming torches were burning in its porch, and the whole 
church was so brilliantly lighted up, fliat, on entering into 
it from the dark street, its glare was oppressive and bewil- 
dering to the sight. My companions were a very amiable 
Kussian lady and her brother, whose heart was fully open 
to the wants and miseries of the people. 

Englishmen in black coats and white neckcloths, with 
elegantly- dressed ladies leaning upon their artbs, were 
lounging about to the sound of the cheerful music, making 
their way unconcernedly through the crowd, just as if tliey 
were in a ball-room. This was very inconvenient to the 
Italian women, many of whom were seated on chairs with 
their prayer-books in their hands, although any attempt at 
devotion there was quite out of the question. A loud buzz 
of voices, made up of the mingled hum of many different 
languages, almost drowned the music by its noise. Many 
of the gentlemen who were lounging about made incessant 
use of their eye-glasses, and seemed regardless of disturb- 
ing the people who were kneeling on the ground, or the 
cripples who, by way of precaution, had gathered ai'Oimd 
the pillars. My Kussian friend observed all this with dis- 
pleasiu'e. "C^ maudit grand monde a tout entratri" said he; 
''il ne laisse pas meme aux pauvres assez de place pouryprier 
en reposT 

We were glad to escape out of the crowd, and glare, and 
heated atmosphere, and bent our steps to Ara Coeli, the 
chiu-ch which stands upon the Capitoline hill. A dim, un- 
certain twilight floated mysteriously throughout the spacious 
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nave. The church was scarcely half filled. Solitary lamps 
were suspended from the variously-formed pillars, which 
had originally belonged to different heathen temples, fi'om 
whence they had been transported hither to uphold the 
vaulted roof of a Christian church. " Vigils" were being 
performed at the high altar. 

Whole families of the peasantry, from the aged grand- 
parents to the helpless babe which lay slumbering upon its 
mother's breast, were gathered together around the pillars. 
The heads of the little ones were sunk down in sleep, whilst 
their elders were either kneeling close to them and repeat- 
ing the rosary, or else sitting on the ground in silent medi- 
tation. A solemn stillness prevailed throughout the church, 
the bell for divine seWice ringing clearly beneath the 
vaulted roof, and immediately afterwards the cloister clock 
struck twelve. 

The morning of Christmas had begun, and that day was 
celebrated on which light had arisen upon the earth, and 
when the Saviour appeared, who, through His own death, 
had "brought life and immortality to light." 

In one of the darkest comers of the church, there hung 
against one of the pillars a very indifferent picture of Christ, 
which was dimly lighted by a single lamp. Upon the white 
robe of the figure was depicted the bleeding heart, and be- 
fore it knelt a poor man clothed in rags, and the tall, slen- 
der, noble form of a lady high in rank, with whom we were 
acquainted, and whose life had been embittered by unspeak- 
able sorrows. We glanced at each other; and each one 
bore within her breast a bleeding heart, and each one had 
to pray for strength to live an earnest life, for a star of faith 
and hope to dawn upon our darkness and shine upon our 
onward way. 

THE LOTTO. 

In Rome, Simdays and holidays are very strictly ob- 
seiTed. The churches are well attended, all the shops 
are closed, and labour and traffic of every description are 
suspended. 

The pope alone carries on his mercantile transactions on 
these days of rest; and when every other shop is closed, 
the tobacco-shops and the offices for the sale of lottery- 
tickets are kept open. The Evil Spirit ever works the 
hardest when man is idlest; and so more cigars and more 
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lottery-tickets .are sold on festivals and saints' days than 
on any others. 

T^e lotto is in every respect the counteipart of "the old 
"nninher lottery^" which in 'Germany :aIso was 'the destruc- 
tion of thousands. The kfUo consists of nmety numbers : 
only iive of these are drawn. The gamester holds three 
nnmbers, which lie between one .and ninety, if the three 
mnnbers possessed by the holder of the tickets should 
chance to be amongst the fiye drawn, he wins the great 
prize, of the value of many thousand scudi. Two success- 
fdl numbers win twelve hundred scudi, whilst a single 
Momber is almost valueless. Hence it may be perceived 
how very slight is the chance of gain to the ticket-holders, 
and how great the advantage which must accrue to the 
government from this most demoralizing impost, of which 
they reap the entire profits, and which they consequently 
seek to render as attractive as possible to the populace. 

In every street three or four houses may be seen, with 
signs hanging over the doors, on which are inscribed the 
words, " Prenditorio per il lotto" A table, on which the 
ninety numbers are exhibited all standing in a row, is 
placed on the trottoir; a puppet with a long beard, in the 
costume of a necromancer, dressed in a dark robe and 
crimson scarf, with a magic wand in his hand, acts as the 
guardian of the stall. In the evening it is lighted up; 
and these lottery-ticket offices ai-e kept open until a late 
hour of the night, and frequented long after ail other 
shops are closed. As a ticket may be purchased for a 
couple of bajocchi (ai)Out IJd.), the very poorest person 
may, if he be so disposed, stake the proceeds of his hard 
day's earnings on the throw of Fate; and, alas! but too 
often does he yield to the temptation. 

When a man has laboured ten or twelve hours for a 
scanty pittance, and is returning home, weary and ex- 
hausted, along the brilliant Corso, to his gloomy and com- 
fortless home, with the conviction that " to-morrow shall 
be as this day," and that want and hardship must be his 
daily portion while life shall last, his heart sinks within 
him, and the gloom of night overshadows his soul. Sud- 
denly a bright light flashes before his eyes. He turns his 
head in the direction whence it comes, and sees the necro- 
mancer watching over the ninety numbers of the lottery ! 
A wild hope takes possession of his breast, and for the 
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chance of wealth he barters the food whidi his children 
will cry for on the morrow. 

The lotto is q^te a, passion amongst the Italians, and I 
have myself more than once had proofs how completely it 
engrosses all their thoughts. One iimusing instance of this 
I will now relate. 

My breakfast was brought to me every morning from a 
neighbonring cafe, and placed on the table in my sitting- 
room, whilst I was still in the adjoining bed-room. On 
hearing the waiter enter the apartment, I had occasionally 
called out to ask him what kind of iveather it was ; and 
hence he soon began to consider it his duty, when he laid 
the tea-tray on the table, to communicate to me in a loud 
tone this interesting information, without my taJdng the 
trouble of asking for it. He would sometimes ^all amt, 
'^^ Bel tempo, dgnora!" sometimes, "£' sci/roccoso,'' or ^^ Tira 
vento," &c. One morning, after leaving the room, he turned 
back, and cried out, " Oggi ai fa il giccooor (To-day the 
lottery will be ch*awn.) I can scarcely describe how comi- 
cal, and, at the same time, how significant, this trifling 
circumstance appeared to me. On another occasion, I 
said jokingly to the woman who <;anie to do our house- 
work — 

" Padrona, I have been dreaming idl night of flowers : 
what can that mean?" 

" I must refer to the Smorfia to know that," she replied. 

" The Smorfia! what is that?" 

" You do not know what the Smorfia is? How do you 
then manage in your country to find out the right num- 
bers for the lottery? The Sm^orfia is a dream-book, which 
guides you in choosing your numbers." 

** Have you a Smorfia?" 

** Of course ! every one has one of them, just as certainly 
as they have a mass-book : hisogna aver wna" (one must have 
one). 

I begged her to bring me the book. Her husband was 
a Neapolitan, and it was in Naples that his Smorfia had 
been piu-chased. Under the strict rule of the censorship 
and the protection of the Neapolitan government was this 
dictionary of folly published and circulated amongst the 
people. 

Nor is it even a mere insignificant pamphlet, but a good 
thick octavo. The tide ran 9& follows: " Nuova Smorfia 
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del Giccoco del Lotto di Giuseppe Eomeo di Luca." This 
was the sixth edition, printed in 1839. The copyright of 
the work is secured to the author. A notice on the title- 
page is as follows : " According to the rules of the existing 
laws, and in obedience to the royal ordinances, the present 
book is placed under the protection of government; and 
every copy which does not bear the author's signature will 
be considered to belong to a pirated edition, and the pub- 
lisher will be prosecuted accordingly." 

The book commences with an address to the dilettanti 
of the lottery, in which the great value and invariable cre- 
dibility of the Sinorfia are clearly demonstrated. Then 
commences the dictionary, which runs as follows: "Aba: 
Abate secolare, 6 ; Abate regolare, 8 ; Abate al confessione, 70 ; 
Abate morto, 31," &c. Next come, first, the Mondays on 
which it is lucky to play; secondly, the Golden Key, or 
the true treasure of Fortunatus. The last chapter com- 
mences as follows: "By means of this precious book, 
every one who is possessed of a small sum of money may 
acquire great riches. Of this truth I am myself a re- 
markable exemplification." A similar strain of foUy runs 
through the whole book; and I think it is impossible for 
any unprejudiced person to read it without feeling a strong 
emotion of indignation against the existing governments 
of Italy. They are not satisfied with plundering their sub- 
jects by means of these lotteries, and plimging them into 
depths of misery from which they should strain every 
nerve to rescue tiiem; or with shutting out from them, by 
means of the censorship, every channel of enlightenment: 
they must also confer privileges upon books which sys- 
tematize this fraud, and cast a yet denser gloom over the 
night of superstition in which their people are sunk. A 
duty is laid upon every article imported from one Italian 
state to another, just as if each was to the other a land of 
aliens. The several states are distinct from each other 
so long as the interests of the people alone are concerned ; 
but to forward a system like this, fraught with evil to their 
subjects, the Italian princes unite together heart and hand; 
and, although it is impossible to purchase in Eome a yard 
of Florence or Neapolitan silk which has not been heavily 
taxed, you may see advertised at every comer, " To-day 
the lottery for Tuscany will be drawn;" " Tickets for the 
lottery at Lucca may this day be procured until midnight;" 
" The drawing of the Neapolitan lottery terminates to-day." 
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How can any ruler answer for it to his own conscience to 
permit such a system of juggling and fraud to be carried 
on for his own benefit? 

I had often intended to be present once at the drawing 
of the lottery-tickets, which takes place in public. The 
desired occasion presented itself on the 17th April. 

On the Monte Citorio stands a large palace, which be- 
longs to the government. Its balcony was on this day 
hung with purple, and ornamented with gold lace some- 
what tarnished. It was shaded by a scarlet canopy from 
the heat of the mid-day sun, for twelve o'clock at noon is 
the hour fixed for drawing the numbers. 

A crowd of people were assembled in the square in front 
of the palace : workmen, carettieri, peasants, fruit and vege- 
table sellers; but the greater number of those present 
looked more ragged and ill-fed than the generality of their 
own class. School-boys and street urchins might be seen 
clambering up the pedestal of the obelisk which adorns the 
centre of the square. A pair of country priests or school- 
masters stood chatting with their neighbours in assumed 
indifference ; but it was at the same time evident that they 
were deeply interested in the result of the lottery. In the 
mean while, little boys went about offering for sale preserved 
pumpkins and green almonds, which helped the more youth- 
ful portion of the crowd to pass away the time during the 
long interval of delay and expectation. 

Most of the boys had probably only come there as spec- 
tators. They amused themselves as in a theatre, giving 
tokens of impatience, and calling out for the fun to com- 
mence. To them it was all mere pastime; but the older 
persons present were still and silent, and their counte- 
nances were expressive of ever-growing anxiety. 

About a quarter before twelve the directors of the lottery- 
stepped forth into the balcony. A monsignore, in his pur- 
ple robe, was the leading actor in tlie scene: he stood in 
the centre, whilst two men dressed in black stood one at 
each side of him, and a boy in the white frock of the Domi- 
nicans completed the group. At last the clock struck 
twelve, and a loud shout of joy burst from the crowd of 
urchins assembled in the square. A flourish of trumpets 
from the balcony announced that the drawing of the tickets 
was about to commence. One of the men dressed in black 
counted but the ninety numbers in succession to the mon- 
signore, who, after repeating the number m %.VsvA\si\>ifc\Rk 
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the assembled crowd, handed it on to the- other man dressed 
in black, who placed it in a casket. This process occupied 
a considerable time. The impatience and anxiety of the 
crowd became each- moment more intense. In the case of 
many, a whole future was at stake : an exchange from a life 
of want and misery to one of ease and abimdance seemed 
to lie within their very grasp* 

The ninety numbers now lay in the silver casket. The 
cardinal closed the lid and handed it to his neighbour, who, 
raising the box on high, shook it so violently that the tickets 
might be heard to rattle against each, other. A deep silence 
in the mean time reigned throughout the whole of the 
densely-crowded square. 

The little Dominican stepped forward; the cardinal 
made the sign of the cross over his head, for everytiiing in 
Eome is done under the "sanction of that sacred symbol: 
even the lottery is here deemed a Christian institution! 
The youth now put his hand into the casket, drew out 
the first number, and handed it to the monsignore, who 
cried out, in a voice of thunder, "One-and-twenty!" I 
turned my head towards the piazza, to look at the assem- 
bled crowd- Almost every individual' there held a ticket in 
his hand,, and eveay countenance wore an expression of 
anxiiety. 

Five times was the sign of the cross repeated over the 
young Dominican ; five times did the trumpets sound, ere 
the fateful numbers were drawn and called aloud by the 
monsignore. The countenances of the throng of gamesters 
in the mean while grew even darker and darker: not in one 
single countenance did I see an expression of joy and hope : 
not one man- or woman held up his ticket in a transport of 
delight as a pledge of good fortune and prosperity ! And 
when the last number was drawn, and the well-paid direc- 
tors stood laughing and talking together in the balcony, 
htmdreds in the square beneath turned away with disap- 
pointed hopes; hundreds of wretched, deceived, poverty^ 
stricken men, whose last bajocco had been spent in thus 
enriching their deceivers-! 



ROlfAN BEGGABS. 

Bfeggmg isi a^ monopoly in Bome, but one less strictly 
guarded from encroachment Hian the govenunent mono- 
poly ofitohacoo. 
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''Sono privUegiator (I am privileged!) was the cry fee- 
quently sounded in my ears by old men, who woce sus- 
pended at their breasts a brass plate,, such as is worn in 
Prussia by the messengers belonging to the different courts 
of justice. It is under the shelter of this "segis" that th^se 
privileged beggafB appeal to the benevolence of the passers- 
by. They are to be met with in every direction, and are 
not so stationary as the beggars of the Monte Pincio and 
of the Spanish Steps, who are in general either cripples or 
deformed persons, and may be seen daily^ in> often-recurring 
groups, lining the street from the top of the Spanish Steps 
onwards to the French Academy, and ever crying in. the 
same pitiful tone to the passers-by, ''Date qwalche cosa al 
vostro povero estroppialo !" (Give something to yoin: poor 
cripple !) 

These words, and those of the little beggar-children, 
"Mi muojo di fameT (I am dying of hunger!)^ which they 
utter, pointing at the samfi time with their five fingers to 
their open mouths, are two stereotyped forms of speech, 
which every one in Italy, hears repeated at least a thousand 
times over. 

Altiiough the mild climate and liie low price of many 
kinds of food render poverty less wretched and beggars less 
pitiable than in many other countries, yet the people heue 
are in general ready enough to listen to Hie cry of the poor. 
Often have I heard rosy-cheeked little urchins, widi an 
orange in one hand and a. piece of bread in the otiber, cry- 
in a most moumfiil tone, "Mi muojo di famer and y^t the 
bajocco of the passer-by was readily bestowed, and without 
a singlie word of admonition. Surly, ill-tempered beggars, 
ready to utter a curse on th.e hard-hearted who turned a 
deaf ear to their importunate intreaties, I have never seen- 
in Italy. 

As most o£ the fraternity have their appointed posts^ 
those strangers who frequent these particular quarters soon 
find themselves on a confidential footing with a certain, 
band of beggars. Half-way up the Spanish Steps, we al- 
ways encountered one stout, well-fed man, who had no legs, 
but could move very quickly on his hands. He was said 
to be rich, and in the course of the preceding year he had 
given one of his daughters a house in the Ti-astevere as a 
marriage portiom This man was the chief of all the beg- 
gars on the Monte Kncio- Every morning and evening ha. 
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rode on an ass to and from his own dwelling, and a well- 
dressed boy acted as his guide. It was said that all the 
beggars on this station were only his subordinate employes, 
to whom he paid a given salary in return for their services. 
I am disposed to believe that there may have been some 
truth in this report; for often of an evening have I seen the 
whole group gather round him with their tin boxes in their 
hands, talking and gesticulating with all their might and 
main. 

" Give your poor blind man something !" 

"I have nothing to give." 

" But to-morrow, signora ! to-morrow you will have some- 
thing to give your poor blind man!" 

Next day the same prayer is repeated. The blind man 
knows each individual stranger by his step and voice. 

" You have not given me anything for a long time," he 
cries. "You promised me something. The weather is so 
lovely, signora, and I can see nothing!" 

The little gift is now at last bestowed, with a feeling akin 
to shame that it had been so long deferred. 

Each of these beggars considers the territory on which 
he plies his trade as his own peculiar domain, on which no 
one else has a right to intrude; and I once saw two old 
men engaged in warm contention at the Quattro Fontane, 
because one of them, a beggar belonging to the Spanish 
Steps, had trespassed on the ground to which the other 
conceived he alone had a lawful right. 

In addition to the cripples, anotiier class of beggars who 
congregate on the Spanish Steps are the ciucUiri families, 
in groups of all ages, from the grandfather to the infant at 
the breast; for the most part handsome, well-formed people, 
who are employed as models by the painters. They come 
in from the Campagna, wear the costume of the coimtry- 
people, and receive a bajocco from the passing stranger, 
chiefly for the sake of their beauty. Not far from these 
beggars, and chiefly fed by them, may be seen on the Monte 
Pincio flocks of masterless dogs, animals of most mongrel 
breed, which have no roofs to shelter them, no human 
being to care for them, and which make ofl" an existence 
just as well as they can. Some amongst them dart off" at 
full speed about the hour of noon to the Lepre, where they 
are fed with the leavings of the table; others wend their 
way at an appointed horn' to certain houses and atelierSy 
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where a few broken pieces are thrown to them; and in the 
evening a long procession of them may be seen chasing each 
other across the Passeggiato, on their way to the holes and 
lurking-places where they seek a refuge for the night. No 
one ever thinks of fancying they are mad, or crying out 
that they ought to be shot. They enjoy the liberty of the 
wilderness in the midst of a civilized city. The hand- 
somest beggar in Kome was a boy whom we always en- 
countered near the fountain in front of the little Temple of 
Vesta, and who offered, every time we met him, to show us 
that temple, the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, and the house 
of Pilate, which is also known as the house of Cola Eienzi. 
One of my companions had told the boy, more than once, 
that we were perfectly acquainted with all these sites ; and 
as he continued to persecute us by pressing the offer of 
his services, and continually asking us for a bajocco, my 
friend, half in joke, threatened him with his stick. " Ah, 
no ! not the stick !" cried the lad ; " see the beautiful weather 
and the beautiful temple ! give me then a beautiful bajocco !" 
Perceiving us to smile at tliis sally, he saw that he had no- 
thing to fear, and began to pour forth a rapid volley of 
nonsense, of which the following words were the ever-re- 
curring refrain : " See, beautiful signora, the beautiful wea- 
ther and the beautiful temple ! The gentleman threatens 
me with his beautiful stick: will not you give me a beauti- 
ful bajocco?" 

"Well, well," said iny companion; "you shall have the 
bajocco ; but first explain to me clearly what are the real 
facts of the case as regards this house. You say it is the 
house of Pilate?" 

"Yes, signor." '^ 

" But did you not also call it the house of Eienzi?" 

" Yes, signor." 

" Now, how can it have belonged to Eienzi, if it was the 
house of Pilate?" 

" Why, signor, I suppose Eienzi must have hired it from 
Pilate!" exclaimed the lad, with so much roguery of expres- 
sion, that this of itself fully deserved the couple of bajocchi, 
which were duly bestowed upon him. 

W^e thus see that the Italian beggars are endowed with 
their respective privileges from very different sources. The 
most genteel class amongst them are the begging monks, 
who profess to derive their privilege from God himself. 

H 
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Next come the beggars who are licensed by government, 
and who are always sickly or aged people, incapable of 
work, and who have just claims on the benevolence of the 
healthy and the rich. After these come the unlieensed 
cripples, on whom nature has bestowed the most valid 
privilege of all — utter helplessness and deformity ; whilst, 
btinging up the rear of this miserable band, come that 
large body of beggars who, under the rule of this wretched 
government, either cannot find work to do, or will not do 
it when it is provided for them. The latter class are those 
against whom the indignation of strangers is chiefly di- 
rected; and it must be owned that they are a very lazy, 
troublesome, and importunate race. 



a visit to the convent of trinita dei monti, and a 

Jesuit's sermon. 

Kome has the peculiarity of embracing within its bounds 
a multitude of characters and of spectacles which are so 
entirely beyond our cognizance, in our protestant northern 
lands, that we scarcely even believe in their existence. 
Were a man to be suddenly transported from protestant 
Germany to Eome, without passing through the interven- 
ing steps, he might well fancy himself in a land of dreams. 
Images of saints, monks, cardinals' equipages, processions ; 
all .these are things which we hear of all our hves, but 
never realize until we find ourselves surrounded by them 
on every side. 

In Itely, and especially in Kome, cathohcism presents 
herself before us in all her gigantic might and immutabiUty ; 
and well has she known how to adapt herself to the varied 
wants of every class amongst her children. 

This thought occurred to me with peculiar force as I 
was one day visiting the Convent of Trinita dei Monti, 
during the time of the " ladies' retreat," preparatory to the 
celebration of Easter. 

Who amongst us has not read of the practice, so common 
amongst the fashionable Frenchwomen belonging to the 
court of Louis Quatorze, of retiring for a time within the 
walls of a cloister, in order to enjoy a temporary season of 
repose after the turmoil and dissipation of the great worid? 
A retreat for similar purposes is very frequent in Kome at 
the present day, and bears the name of esercizn spirituali. 
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The season generally devoted to this purpose is that im- 
mediately preceding the festival of Easter. Leaving the 
Corso, and passing along the Via di Condotti, you see 
rising before you, towering over the Spanish Steps, the 
stately Convent of Trinita dei Monti. Most of the nuns are 
Frenchwomen, and chiefly belong to noble families. They 
live according to the rule of Ignatius Loyola, and devote 
their time to the education of the young. Their pupils, 
about sixty in number, are all of high birth. In a side- 
wing of the building there is also a day-school for little 
girls belonging to the poorer classes of society. 

It is in this convent, which is famed throughout Rome 
for the beautiful church music performed by its inmates, 
that the ladies "Vvho wish to retire for a time from the world 
observe their Easter retreat. A lady, who had herself once 
spent a fortnight within its walls, procured for me the pri- 
vilege of admission to one of these "exercises;" and I will 
attempt in some degree to convey to others the impression 
left upon my mind by the whole scene. 

Accompanied by a friend, I ascended the handsome flight 
of steps which lead to the convent. We rang the bell; a 
little sliding window was pushed aside ; a very handsome 
nun peeped out, and then opened the door to us. The 
dress of the nuns is less convent-like than amongst other 
orders : they wore black dresses, which hung in loose folds 
around their persons, and were confined at the waist by a 
cord, from which depended a rosary. A large pelerine was 
closely fastened round the throat, and their heads were 
covered with white coifs made of thick muslin, and trimmed 
with such wide borders that their faces seemed almost 
binried beneath their folds. A long black crape veil hangs 
from the back of the head almost down to the feet, and a 
a silver crucifix is suspended from the neck. As the 
" esercizio spiritaaW was not to begin for another hour, we 
had time to visit the church in tlie interval. It is a 
spacious, airy, elegant building, with a lofty vaulted roof; 
highly-polished carved wood-work, ornamented with gild- 
ing, crimson window-ciutains, and handsome glass chande- 
liers, combine to impart to the whole interior somewhat 
more of a saloon-like than of an ecclesiastical aspect. 

It was past the hour of noon. A benevolent-looking nun 
entered the church, leading with her five little maidens of 
from eight to twelve years of age, who were about to make 
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their first confession. They were not clad in the garb of 
the convent, but each, in addition to her ordinary cloth- 
ing, wore a long black veil, and all looked very pale and 
delicate. 

We quitted the church (fearing that our presence might 
be an intrusion on the young penitents), and entered the 
court-yard of the convent, which occupies a large square 
space, surrounded with an open portico. 
. Passing along innumerable passages, and up and down 
many flights of steps, the man who conducted us led us 
into the garden, which crowns the summit of Monte Pincio, 
and is kept in the same beautiful order as everything else 
about the convent. 

The prioress, a handsome, fresh-coloured looking woman, 
about fijfty years of age, was walking up and down, and 
conversing with the two nuns by whom she was accom- 
panied. 

The lady who was with us, and who had previously re- 
sided for a brief space in the convent, approached the 
superior, and kissing her hand, introduced us to her notice, 
as persons who wished to be present at the religious exer- 
cises which were now about to commence. The superior, 
in a friendly tone, bade us welcome, and led the way to the 
chapel in which the afternoon service was to take place. 

But, before I proceed to describe this service, I must say 
a few words regarding the mode of life pursued by the 
ladies diuing this Easter retreat. The time of penance 
(if we may venture tp call it so) lasts during ten days. Two 
esercizii spirituali are held: the first in Italian; the second, 
about fourteen days later, in French. The ladies live ac- 
cording to the rule of St. Ignatius, and a Jesuit conducts 
the exercises. On the present occasion the preacher was 
Padre Killo, a Pole: the most distinguished pulpit orator 
belonging to the order of the Jesuits. I had already heard 
much of this man; of his unwearied activity in the cause 
of the church, the untiring endurance with which he pro- 
secuted the most laborious journeys in her service, and the 
ardent self-devotion with which he sacrificed all for that 
which he deemed the cause of truth. 

Each of the ladies who retire to the convent, for the pur- 
pose of devoting a brief space of the year to these religious 
exercises, occupy a neatly-furnished cell, appropriated to 
her use in a building attached to the convent, but situated 
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in the adjoining garden. This huilding is only one story 
high, and presents but a mean appearance; it is, however, 
like all the rest of the convent, perfectly neat and clean, 
and is at this season surrounded by roses in full bloom. . 
The penitents rise early, attend mass, and in the course of 
the day listen to four sermons, two in the morning, and two 
in the afternoon. During the time of meals, which these 
pensionnaires of the convent partake of together, but not 
in the society of the nuns, one nun reads aloud to them 
from the life of some saint. All conversational intercourse 
is forbidden : they are only permitted to speak for purposes 
of actual necessity, or in reply to a question from the su- 
perior. On the day they leave the cloister they partake of 
their evening meal together previous to their departure; 
the muis sing the service of the mass, and the parting ce- 
remony is said to be most striking and impressive. These 
pensionnaires are aU admitted gratuitously; but, should any 
amongst them be able and willing to contribute a small 
sum towards the expenses of the convent, their offering is 
not rejected, which is, I think, a very fair and liberal ar- 
rangement. There were altogether about forty of these 
temporary inmates at the period of my visit. 

Having stated these particulars, I will now return to the 
chapel. My surprise was great, when, on raising the 
heavy curtain which hangs before the entrance of every 
Italian church, a glass door was opened, and we entered a 
room so entirely darkened that at first I could scarcely see 
where I was. By degrees, however, my eye became accus- 
tomed to the gloom, and I began to distinguish surround- 
ing objects. The chapel is a long, narrow building, 
adorned with gray arabesques on a pale blue ground, just 
as any ordinary apartment might be. The words, " In hoc 
signo vinces" inscribed upon the wall, are surroinided by 
palm and laurel branches. The floor is covered by a hand- 
some carpet. This, together with the white curtains which 
hang before the windows, imparts an air of drawing-room- 
like comfort to the whole apartment, which does not exactly 
harmonize with our ideas of a church. A simple altar 
stands at the end of the chapel, over which is placed the 
favourite Jesuit emblem of the '* sacre cmir.'' A crucifix 
stands near the altar, and above it hangs the ever-burning 
lamp. A death-like stillness pervaded the chapel; and this,, 
together with the surroimding gloom, and the close, sultry 
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atmosphere, produced a most depressing effect upon my 
mind. About forty or fifty ladies were sitting or kneeling 
around. They sat on benches, which were placed at each 
side of the chapel, facing the altar, and a free passage was 
left open in the centre for two nuns, who glided noiselessly 
about, arranging everything and leading the new-comers to 
their seats. When all were assembled, the superior entered 
with four nuns, and took her place near the door; the cur- 
tain was let down before the entrance ; the heavy wooden 
gates were closed, and all was yet darker than before : it was 
only near the altar that any object could be clearly distin- 
guished. 

In the course of a few moments, a door, which I had not 
before remarked, opened just behind the altar, and with a 
firm and quick step Padre Billo entered, and took his place 
on a seat in front of the altar. He offered up tlie accus- 
tomed prayer, to which all present listened on their knees. 
During this time I had an opportunity of observing the 
padre, at least so far as the glimmering lamp-light would 
admit of my doing so. He appeared to be a man of about 
forty years of age, and of noble apostolic mien. His hand- 
some profile, on which the light fell strongly from the only 
open window, stood out in well-defined outline against the 
dark background which the rest of the chapel presented. 
His long hair and flowing beard imparted to his whole as- 
pect an air of attractive dignity. 

The prayer ended, he commenced his sermon. It re- 
lated to the vocation of some to a spiritual life in the 
retirement of the cloister. 

The jpadre's manner and delivery pleased me much. He 
has one of those clear, gentle, sonorous voices, the faintest 
sounds of which fall distinctly on the ear. He spoke in a 
low tone on the present occasion, for he was addressing 
ladies, to whose nen'^es this mode of address was far more 
agreeable than any thundering and passionate declamation. 

He commenced his sermon by showing the nothingness 
of everything in this world, and the all-importance of doing 
God s will whilst we lived in it. 

'* You are not placed in this world, ladies," he exclaimed, 
"to attend balls and festivities, to dazzle others by your 
beauty and your wealth. No: you are placed here to do 
the will of God, and that with an imdivided heart. Take 
a sheet of paper; write upon it, ' I am here in the world to 
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do Ood's wiU.' Keep this thought ever before your mental 
eye; in this thought live, and move, and perform every 
action of your lives. *But how shall I know,' you will ask 
me, 'what is the will of «God?' This is an important pro- 
position, and demands our whole attention. We have here 
to deal more especially with the question, how are we to 
know whetiber an individual is peculiarly called either to a 
secular or a religious life? and whether a momentary in- 
clination either for the one or the other may not mislead 
and deceive us." 

He then proceeded to describe in graphic terms the 
happy circle of domestic duties which a wife and mother 
is called to fill, and then depicted in glowing language the 
superior sanctity of a life of religious seclusion. Viewing 
the matter as a Eoman catholic, it was impossible he could 
have said anything that was more excellent, or more en- 
tirely to the point. He then went on to say that all de- 
pended on the vocation, on the voice which Ood caused to 
speak in every human breast; for man himself was easily 
deceived when called upon to choose his own path. 

" In your case, for instance, care signore" he continued, 
"you yourselves, your daughters, your sisters, may be lovely 
and high-spirited, witty and animated. You may perhaps 
deem that with such qualities a woman is bom for the 
world; but in this, beloved daughters, you may be mistaken. 
Perchance this may be the very woman whom the Lord 
will call to serve him in retirement, foreseeing in his wis- 
dom that her perils in the world would be great; and what 
would it avail her to win favour for a time in the eyes of 
man, weare she to become hateful to God throughout eter- 
nity? Another, on the contrary, may think within herself, 
* I am of a gentle, quiet disposition, care bnt little for this 
world s pleasiu'es, tcike no delight in pomp or in display : I 
will retire into a convent.' By no means, beloved daughter! 
You, perchance, with your gentle and lowljr spirit, are the 
very being destined by heaven to shed happiness and peace 
over a domestic circle which will love and bless you." 

The padi-e then went on to impress, in yet more forcible 
terms, the danger of mistaking our own inclination for the 
call of God. I felt that he had some definite aim in view, 
but could not divine what it was. At length he approached 
this aim more closely, and dwelt on the necessity of seek- 
ing counsel from a confidential friend before deciding on 
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such a step. ** But who should this friend be? Not your 
instructor: she may be a worldhng; not your mother: in 
her blind love she may mislead you to your soul's destruc^ 
tion. Not even the superior of the convent you frequent: 
she too, although unknown to herself, might be swayed by 
interested motives. One being alone there is, who, un- 
moved by earthly views, separated from the world, and un- 
influenced by its attractions, can have no other aim, no 
other object, save the salvation of your soul: this man is 
your director!" fil dlrettore). The Jesuits themselves are 
in general the directors of all ladies of quality! 

Now, then, we had reached the destined goal. He said 
that everything depended on choosing a trustworthy direc- 
tor, and unveiling to him every secret thought and hidden 
fold of the heart, so that he might be enabled to judge what 
was for the soul's health of those entrusted to his care, and 
what was not. He spoke with great earnestness, and therje 
was something inexpressibly touching and persuasive in 
the tones of his gentle, harmonious voice. His words 
seemed to breathe tihe tender, anxious sjiaapathy of a loving 
friend, and his countenance beamed with peaceful serenity 
and joy. 

The heat in the chapel was oppressive. The saere cceur 
glistened brightly through the gloom ; for the rays of the 
only lamp which burned within the sacred enclosure fell 
with concentrated power upon tliis holy though much per- 
verted emblem. Padre Rillo closed his address with a 
silent prayer ; again the little concealed door behind the 
altar opened, and noiselessly, even as he had come, did the 
Jesuit father disappear. A deep stillness pervaded the 
whole assembly; all present remained upon their knees, as 
if absorbed in prayer and meditation; a tremulous sigh or 
convulsive sob, bursting from some burdened heart, alone 
broke the silence which reigned around. 

The whole scene was oppressive to my spirit. I longed 
for light and air, and rejoiced from my inmost soul when 
the superior opened the door, and I stepped forth once 
more into the pm-e air of God's beauteous world. We wan- 
dered about the gardens of the convent for some little time, 
accompanied by the very pleasing and polished nun who 
had throughout acted as our guide. These gardens com- 
mand a splendid view over the whole of Rome, extending 
to the Monte Mario in the distance. The lady-penitents 
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were strolling about the garden in silence, this being the 
liour allotted to exercise and relaxation. It seemed to me 
that the greater number were foreigners, and- that there 
were very few Italians amongst them. I recognized a 
couple of fair young English girls whom I had previously 
met in society. They bowed in silence, as they passed 
me ; and I could not but ask myself what impression these 
young minds would receive from the words they had just 
heard. What influence would it have upon their hearts to 
be told that their director was to be a more confidential 
friend, a surer counsellor, than the faithful, tender mother 
who had watched over their childhood and shielded them 
in their guileless youth? 

The nun accompanied us with Mendly courtesy to the 
outer gate of the convent, after expressing in kindly terms 
her earnest hope that we might be tempted one day to be- 
come their inmates during the brief season of retreat. 

When we emerged from the convent walls we foimd it 
was just the hour of the evening promenade on the Monte 
Pincio. The gay and motley crowd of foreigners were 
passing to and fro in joyous bands, and amongst them, 
silent and imobserved, the students of Loyola were also 
taking their evening walk, linked two-and-two together. In 
black and sober-fashioned garb did, these students pace up 
and down near the young dandies and lovely women who 
frequent this fashionable resort; but little do that gay throng 
reflect that these unnoticed students are members of a 
mighty and mysterious body, whose influence is great be- 
yond all human calculation, and whose weapons are as sure 
in their aim as were the unseen arrows of Apollo, directed 
to the defenceless hearts of Niobe's children. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES IN THE CAPITOL. 

A Distribution of Prizes! The image which this ex- 
pression conjures up before tlie mind in Germany is that 
of a large gloomy hall, of men dressed in black coats and 
wearing a very solemn mien, of Latin speeches and ennuL 
In joyous Italy, however, every public ceremony becomes a 
festival, and glancing lights and glowing colours never fail 
to add their full quota of lustre to each brilliant scene. 
Nowhere are these adventitious charms displayed to greater 
advantage than on the occasion of the Prize DistrlbxsLtisyBL 
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in the Capitol : a festival which takes place every second 
year, under the dkection of the Academy of Fine Arts, and 
at which women as well as men are admitted as competi- 
tors for the prizes* On the 12th of March, the day ap- 
pointed for the ceremony, we approached the Capitol by 
the artificial ascent (known by the name of the Cordonata) 
leading to the Capitol. A bright, warm sun stood high in 
the meridian and shed a genial glow around; not a single 
cloud obscured the clear blue sky above our heads; the 
colossal figm-es on the steps looked as though they had 
renewed their youth for the occasion; and all nature seemed 
so pregnant with life and gladness that I should scarce have 
marvelled had even these stone giants, animated by the 
quickening breath of spring, bestirred themselves into life 
and motion. 

Eoman women, dressed in a brilliant yet not imbecoming 
variety of coloin-s, were wending their steps towards the 
Capitol, leaning on the arms of their male escorts. Chil- 
dren belonging to the lower classes of the Eoman populace 
were playing aroiuid, and cast a glance of ciu'iosity upon 
the passing strangers, whose foreign speech attracted their 
notice, but scarcely sufficed to divert their attention for a 
moment from the pastimes in which they were engaged. 
What mattered to a joyous child the imposing ceremonial 
of the day, or the grave historic recollections associated 
with the soil, which is to him but the scene of his diver- 
sions? Children are the only representatives of the harm- 
less, life-enjoying Present. We grown-up people think and 
care, fear and hope ; but we no longer enjoy. Our striv- 
ings, our wishes, and our passions, impel us onwards so 
swiftly from that Past, which has but too often ill fulfilled the 
promise of our early hopes, towards that Future in which 
we yet look for their accomplishment, that we have neither 
time, nor strength, nor spirit left to hold fast and to use 
aright those little moments which speed so swiftly past 
us, and which we name the Present, 

As my companion and myself ascended towards the Ca- 
pitol, we could not but feel our attention in some degree 
diverted from the brilliant spectacle around us by the recol- 
lection of those great events in the world's history with 
which this spot was associated. By this way had the con- 
queror of ancient Rome passed, in his triumphal course to 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, there to offer up his 
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laui'el crown and his victorious trophies. Here, from these 
very steps, had Cola di Kienzi harangued the people. Here 
it was that Tasso had been crowned. Below, on the left 
side of the street, stood the house of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, who had built these stately steps, and sketched 
the plan of the three palaces which now adorn the summit 
of the CapitolLne Hill : the Capitol, the Palace of the Con- 
servatore, and the Capitoline Museum. 

The necessity of being punctual to an appointed hour, 
how^ever, soon brought om' meditations to a close; and, 
can-ied onwards by the crowd, we quickly found ourselves 
at the Capitol. The flight of steps and the balcony which 
lead to the great hall, the Aula Massima Capitolina, were 
covered in with an awning of rich old tapestry. This im- 
parted a twilight gloom to the approaches towards the haU, 
which enhanced tenfold the brilliancy of the scene within; 
innumerable wax tapers shed their lustre over the varied 
groups assembled in the hall; and, even passing from the 
full brightness of Italian sunshine, the whole enclosure 
seemed radiant with light. 

The hall has a vaulted roof, and is of a spacious oblong 
form. At the upper end of the apartment, on a high plat- 
form, stands the papal throne, covered with crimson velvet, 
and over it hangs a likeness of the reigning pope. To the 
right and left of the throne are placed the seats intended 
for the members of the Academy of San Luca, and, a little 
lower down, those reserved for the successful competitors. 
Beneath the estrade^ or platform, and surrounded by a rail- 
ing, are placed the benches appropriated to the senators, 
cardinals, and a few other personages, whose high birth or 
official position gives them a right to be more comfortably 
seated tiian the rest of their feUow-citizens. 

Facing the throne stands an orchestra for the band, and 
galleries run along both of the side walls, entirely appro- 
priated to the use of ladies, who are always to be numbered 
amongst the spectators at e\ery Roman festivity. They 
add much to the beauty of the scene ; and, truly, the out- 
ward bearing of the Italians towards the female sex in 
general is so courteous and respectful, that, in this point of 
view at least, Italy might well be called the Paradise of 
women. 

By the time we entered the Aula Massima, all the seats 
in the body of the building were occupied, the passages 
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■were thronged with people, and even the galleries seemed 
quite full. The heat was excessive; and the gentlemen of 
our party were looking anxiously around to see if they could 
discover a good place for us, when two gentlemen, who 
evidently had something to say to the arrangements of the 
festival, were kind enough to take a hospitable interest in 
the fate of us poor foreigners, and conducted us to the re- 
served seats in the gallery. 

From thence one could with the greatest ease command 
a view of the whole interior of the hall. The balustrades 
of the galleries were hung with blue and scarlet draperies 
edged with silver, and above them sat a brilliant circle of 
ladies belonging to all nations, whose blooming loveliness 
and elegant attire were shown to the best advantage by the 
splendid illumination shed upon the scene by means of 
eight gigantic chandeliers. In the body of the hall sat the 
academicians in their rich dresses, which recalled to the 
spectator's mind the Napoleonic uniform. Ked-stockinged 
cardinals, with their crimson hats in their hands, clergy 
belonging to the different religious orders in their varied 
habits, together with the ambassadors of foreign powers in 
their gala uniforms, presented a most striking and pic- 
turesque ensemble, A grand overture opened the proceed- 
ings of the day. Then an academician, standing at a 
lecture-desk, and having by his side the indispensable 
eau siwre, made one of those long speeches which are usual 
in all lands on similar occasions : one of those speeches in 
which people do not venture to say anything they wish to 
say, and yet must speak a certain appointed time, in order 
that it may seem as if something had been said. 

In the midst of this speech, to which very little attention 
was paid, there suddenly arose a slight stir amongst the 
audience. Every eye was directed towards the seats of the 
cardinals. I looked in the direction thus indicated, and 
saw all the cardinals and officials rise from their seats to 
welcome a young man, who, dressed in a plain black coat, 
at that moment entered the hall and took his place amongst 
them. This was the Archduke Constantine, the second 
son of the Emperor of Kussia: a tall, slight youth, with an 
open, intellectual countenance. He seated himself amongst 
the cardinals, and then the Distribution of Prizes com- 
menced. 

The first prize for painting was adjudged to a lady. We 
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had seen her — ^the only lady — take her seat amongst the 
competitors for the prizes. She was no longer in tibe first 
bloom of youth, but possessed that noble Koman type of 
form and feature which retains its beauty throughout every 
succeeding stage of life, and is ever dignified and com- 
manding in its aspect. Her black dress and long black 
veil became her admirably, and suited well with her pale 
complexion, her dark glossy hair, confined aroimd her 
brow by a slight gold band, and her full, thoughtful black 
eye. When her name was called and she rose to receive 
the diploma, together with the gold medal attached to a 
violet ribbon, a loud ''Brava'' re-echoed through the room. 
The Italians never either rejoice or sorrow in silent still- 
ness ; never will they allow themselves to be deprived of 
^ the right of expressing their pleasure or their displeasure 
openly and decidedly. The president of the academy 
handed the medal to the first cardinal, in order that he 
might invest the fair victor with the badge of honour. The 
cardinal, in his turn, rose fi:om his seat, and passed it to 
the young archduke, who at first appeared to decline the 
compliment, but at length yielded to the cardinal's en- 
treaties, and bestowed the medal on the lady, who ciulseyed 
respectfully and retired. 

There was something graceful in the whole scene, which 
formed a pleasing interruption to the dull imiformity that 
usually characterises such scenes. After the reception of 
the medal, the lady, who subsequently received a second 
prize, took the central seat amongst those allotted to the 
competitors; and then the ceremony proceeded according 
to the usual routine. The cardinals handed over the 
medals to the artists to whom they had been adjudged ; the 
favoured recipients kissed their eminences' hands in token 
of gratitude; and soon the nine seats of honour were occu- 
pied by the nine successful competitors. But the signora 
alone recalled in any degree to the mind of the spectator 
the proud race fi:om whom she was descended : the men, 
whose ages appeared to vary from twenty to thirty, were 
all plain, and by no means possessed either of a striking 
or dignified exterior. 

The distribution of prizes being concluded, the members 
of the academy commenced the recital of a series of original 
poems. Those who have never heard Italian verses de- 
claimed by Italians themselves can form no accurate con- 
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ception of the strange pathos, the strong cadence, of their 
recital. The voice rises and falls in such harmonious 
tones, that at last you feel as though it would lull you 
gently to repose. Exceedingly pompous and grandiloquent 
things were said of the greatness of Rome and the fame of 
the old Italian poets, and loud applause greeted these state- 
ments of past grandeur and renown. The last poet who 
came fonvard was an old man : his poem was very long, 
and his voice so weak that it scarcely sufficed to fill the 
haU. 

On this occasion was displayed that hard and unkindly 
disposition which I have so frequently obsen^ed amongst 
the Italians. Not the slightest respect was shown to Qie 
gray hairs of the old poet. The audience laughed and 
talked, and now and then a mocking ^' Bravo!" was heard; • 
but no one seemed to be moved to pity by the growing 
embarrassment of the aged man. It was really too painful. 
At last, when he had finished his recital, he was received 
by the academicians themselves with the most marked and 
respectful friendship. I could not, however, but perceive 
with deep emotion how he seemed to decline their expres- 
sions of respect, and threw himself back, as though ex- 
hausted, upon his seat. Of aU kinds of discourtesy and 
rudeness, none is so bad as that which shows itself by an 
insolent bearing towards the weak and the defenceless. 
Those who honour childhood, womanhood, and age, pre- 
sent the best patent of nobility; and above all does de- 
clining age claim our tenderest consideration, for heavily 
does the consciousness of failing powers weigh doA\Ti the 
spirit of one who has borne manfuUy the heat and burden 
of the day. 

The fete was closed by an oratorio, which was admirably 
performed by the Philharmonic Society, although both text 
and music were singular enough, and but ill suited to each 
other. This, however, would be considered a matter of 
but slight moment in Italy, where the chmrch bells are 
often set to ring a tarantella or a saltarella. 

The personages brought forward in the oratorio were 
Raffaelle Sanzio d'Urbino, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the 
Genius of Rome, and a chorus of the Fine Arts. This 
chorus of the Fine Arts step forward in unison, and invite 
the great geniuses of the Past to come forth from the Land 
of Shades and appear in the region of Day. Michael An- 
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gelo is the first to hear the summons and obey its mandate. 
He, however, appears upon the scene with evident unwil- 
lingness; for he has been disturbed from his sleep, and 
finds the miserable Present by no means worth awaking 
for. Shortly afterwards Raffaelle also wakens up, and be- 
gins to speak in sweet and joyous accents, like a child who 
has slept and been refreshed. The voice of the one reaches 
the ear of the other; and, doubting and amazed, they call 
each other by name, recognise one another as former 
friends, and commence a duet together. In this musical 
dialogue, it is still evident that Michael Angelo finds every- 
thing in the world very detestable: the age contemptible 
and mean, men pitiful, art degraded. He is in the worst 
possible humour, and much disposed to annihilate man- 
kind and the world both together. The gentle Raffaelle, 
deeply grieved, seeks to soften down matters a little ; the 
Genius of Rome likewise steps forward as a mediator; and 
Michael Angelo, the old growling bear, at length yields the 
point, after long exhortations on the part of his two ifriends, 
and a great deal of self-commendation from the chorus of 
tlie Fine Arts. 

All consequently ended by being fully d'aceord on this 
one point: that the Present is quite as great as the Past, 
and that tlie li^ing ailists of the day are fully equal to 
Michael Angelo and to Raffaelle. They thank God for 
this wonderful discovery, praise the present rulers of Rome, 
prophesy every possible good to the Eternal City, and end 
by singing, to an Italian opera air, *' Long live the Pope, 
the Father of the Tiber! Long live the King, the Shep- 
herd of his people!" There was something so diverting in 
the idea of making the enraged Michael Angelo give vent 
to his indignation in sweet ItaHan melodies, that we left 
the Capitol highly amused and in the best possible hu- 
mour. 

The spectacle which presented itself to our view, as we 
crossed the threshold of this time-honoured edifice and 
once more stood in the open air, was surpassingly beauti- 
ful. The great square, the splendid Cordonate, were lighted 
up with torches; and the colossal equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius seemed to stretch forth its arm with a 
commanding gesture amidst the gloom of night, as though 
he would scare away the intruding race who dared to wan- 
der up and do^vn where he had once passed in all the pride 
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and glory of the triumphant conqueror. Castor and Pollux, 
the " Trophies of Marius," and the lions, loomed yet larger 
in the mysterious moonlight than they had ever seemed in 
the clear light of day; and over these warlike relics of 
Rome's ancient greatness gazed down in solemn earnest- 
ness the unadorned fa9ade of the Church of Ara Coeli. 

Slowly did our carriage descend the Capitoline Hill; and 
as we thus proceeded on our way, great was our amazement 
at the glorious spectacle which suddenly burst upon our 
astonished sight. The whole street leading from the Ca- 
pitol to the Forum Romanum was illuminated with torches, 
in order to prevent any danger which might otherwise arise 
from the steepness of the descent. The crimson glare of 
the torchlight cast a flickering glow over this, the most 
beautiful and poetic spot which Rome, or perhaps the whole 
world, contains. Slender and majestic, there they stood, 
the pillars of that sunken temple. The fragments of the 
crumbling walls lay scattered around their pedestals, but 
in proud and graceful dignity did those noble pillars rear 
their heads towards the star-bespangled heavens, even like 
holy thoughts in the mind of one whose spiritual might 
and beauty, and whose unshaken trust, no changes of fate 
can shake, nor any earthly power destroy. 

A SOIREE. 

In free countries alone can truly pleasant and instructive 
society be enjoyed: that is to say, a society by means of 
which the inner and spiritual life is prompted to worthy 
and noble deeds. Dancing and compliments, card-playing, 
dining out, smoking, and drinking; these may be enjoyed 
anywhere: as easily in Russia as in Germany or Italy. 
Such amusements, however, are all fleeting in their nature; 
they foim no bond of union between man and man ; they 
offer no sort of real interest to him who seeks somewhat 
more from his time than that it should pass away as swiftly 
as possible. The better portion of us have long since 
passed out of the childhood of humanity into its riper man- 
hood, and desu'e to find, even amid our hours of recreation, 
a certain intellectual earnestness, looking to the lighter 
embellishments of wit and fancy for an aid, nothing more. 

The Italians inherit from their forefathers the most 
graceful and comleous fonns of intercourse. They are the 
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children of a distinguished family, well educated, and of a 
right noble bearing. They possess within themselves the 
most admirable elements of a social disposition, if there 
were only some intellectual motives by which they might 
be linked together in the companionship of a rational "so- 
ciety." But in Italy the spirit, and with it the life, of 
society is bornid in iron fetters ; and thus it leaves behind 
it the impression of an uninhabited palace, the costly 
paintings and furniture of which are so thickly overlaid 
with dust, that, in spite of their original value, they have a 
sad and faded aspect. 

In France, people of different parties are brought to- 
gether by political, religious, or literary interests, and each 
one has a right to express himself freely on these several 
subjects; so that, although a hasty word of dissent or mis- 
apprehension may often result in long pamphlets full of 
controversy and discussion, yet these diversities of opinion, 
when freely stated, only prove a new source of incitement 
and of progress. In Italy, however, this source of stirring 
intellectual society is almost out of the question. There 
are men enough who, with wakeful eye and a hopeful 
heart, watch the free movements and the progress of other 
countries, longing earnestly that Italy might be a sharer in 
those blessings; but not only are their deeds, but also 
their very words, enchained. A strict surveillance is exer- 
cised over social meetings, and this watchfulness is extended 
even to strangers. I have been assured that the entertain- 
ments of a noble Italian lady, at whose house foreigners 
always meet with a cordial reception, were given at the 
cost of pontifical gold, and that she herself was in the pay 
of the police. A knight of one of the highest orders of the 
papacy was pointed out to me by a witty abbe as being a 
spy; and a German, who had long been settled in It^y, 
warned me against this agreeable abbe, as being himself of 
the same class. Whether these accused persons deserved 
the imputations thus cast upon them, I cannot pretend 
to say; but even the bare suspicion of being encompassed 
with spies must suffice to deter any man of independent 
spirit from enteiing into society. It may also be readily 
supposed how easy it is to procure spies in a country 
where freedom of religious or political thought is deemed 
a heresy, and where each one who reveals it is supposed 
to do a work acceptable in the eyes of God ! In general^ 

I 
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the Italians of the citizen class, the emphySs^Sind the lesser 
nohlas, live only among themselves, and strangers of the 
same rank rarely come in* contact with them. Among the 
aristocracy of difiFerent nations iheioa is a: more frequent 
intercjourse; although, even among them, it is limited to 
routs and balls, to the opera-box, or to a drive on the 
Corso. The interior of family life remains closed against 
foreigners. An intimate acquaintance is, therefore, seldom 
formed; and so much the more rarely that all the deeper 
interests of life, religious, political, and literary questions, 
are purposely avoided in conversation, as apt to lead into 
forbidden regions. 

I was occasionally admitted into Italian circles, and 
always foiuuL the conversation very superficial. There was 
a great dealvof well-bred politeness> the expression of which 
was enhanced by its graceful ease, and often by a playful 
wit; and the news of fiie day was detailed very much after 
the fashion of a " Court Gazette." The coming and going 
o£ princely personages, alterations in genealogical calen- 
dars, the scarcity of water, deamess of com, conflagrations, 
theatres, favourite singers, and, above all things, the ballet; 
these are the axles around which conversation turns. Here 
and: there,. indeed, one may observe a. group of people who, 
in. subdued tones, venture to touch upon weightier matters ; 
and from, them may be occasionally gleaned information 
which cannot be obtained in the books and papers that 
have passed through, the ordeal of the censorship. I was 
toldtibat the cardinals were in possession of all the pro- 
hibited works,, and that any one else might procure them 
in a contraband manner. There is, however, a great diffe- 
rence between the freeman, wha peacefully enjoys his piece 
of dry bread in the sunshine before his own hall-door, and 
the unhappy wretch who devours stolen fruit, alone and 
fearful, in some obscure and retired comer. 

Eoman society, being thus grievously deficient in in- 
teresting subjects of conversation, seizes hold of music and 
poetry with proportionate avidity; so that dilettarUis^n 
flourishes luxuriantly. Italian usages, moreover; favour 
the growth of this plant; for in many houses no sort of 
refoeshment is. o&red to the guests; no ice, no supper, 
not even a glass of water: so that abundant leisure is 
allowed to the dileUante for the exercise of his talents. 

The* society at the Baroness F.'s house had been de- 
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scribed to me as forming one of the most charming circles 
in Rome. There, as I was informed, all the time-honoured 
and gracious forms of intercourse were stiU preserved. The 
Baroness F. is the wife of a gentleman high in office; an 
intellectual woman, and a talented improvvisatrice. • On a, 
stated evening in the week she received her friends and 
acquaintances, and I among the rest had an invitation 
to her house. Between Aine and ten o'clock we entered 
through a very dark portal into the inner court, which was 
but dimly lighted up by the torches of some cardinals* 
eqxiipages which were waiting there. We ascended the 
broad flight of marble steps. We heard the fountains 
playing in the court. Above, in the large ante-chamber, 
there burned upon a table the three-branched Roman brass 
lamp, and around it stood about thirty servants, clad in 
the liveries of their masters, who were awaiting their 
arrival, and amusing themselves the while with dice and 
card-playing. A couple of older ones sat warming them- 
selves near a large coal-dish. No one paid us the slightest 
attention. Our own servant opened the door for us. 

The antC'chambcr led into a very spacious apartment, 
which wsis also lighted by a single lamp. The vast empty 
chamber, the gloomy tapestry, the marble pavement, the 
long row of stuffed bendies which were placed around the 
walls, all looked as though ghosts and goblins might fit- 
tingly hold their midnight meetings there. At the upper 
end of this saloon stood several servants in tlie livery of the 
house, waiting near the entrance of the reception-chamber 
to announce the guests as they arrived. Just then the 
music was beginning. Rossi, tiie best violinist in Italy, 
together with the first clarionet-player from the Scala in 
Milan, were seated near a fair young Englishwoman, and 
were about to begin a trio. The hostess led me to the 
sofa, and requested me to take my place between the 
Cardinals M. and Gr. 

As I sat there and looked around me, the whole scene 
was full of strange and novel interest to me ; for in protes 
tant Germany I had not been used to see the rich and 
varied ecclesiastical dresses which were so remarkable 
here; and not less striking to me was the singularly 
unadorned aspect of the apartment. Flowered muslin 
draperies htmg across the windows. At first I mistook 
them for gray damask, so liberally had the hand of Tlixxft 
imparted to tliem, as to ancient com^, ^\5ca^^3DL^N^\!iRx^^<^ 
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crust. Some excellent ancestral portraits, together -with 
an admirable one of the baroness as Sappho, all done by 
good masters, looked down from the walls, amid indifferent 
lithographic sketches of living princes and remarkable 
personages. The cardinals with their scarlet hats, the 
bishops and abbes in black taffeta mantles; the black, 
violet, and crimson silk stockings, the three-cornered hats, 
the indescribably affected manners of the young men, who, 
with their eye-glasses fixed in one eye, talked to the ladies, 
together with the conventional behaviour of these last, 
formed altogether a picture which reminded me so forcibly 
of one of Goldoni's plays, that it produced an irresistibly 
comic effect. 

After the first piece of music was over, the cardinals, 
together with two old countesses, went to play cards. The 
toilet of the old ladies was much richer than is usual 
among us at such small parties. Most of them wore velvet 
and diamonds. On the way to the card-room the cardinals 
were stopped several times Ijy young ladies, who reverently 
kissed their hands. Then the music began anew. Rossini, 
Mercadante, and Verdi were sung ; but I cannot say that, 
either on this or on later reception-nights, I heard any verj- 
good music, although I had been prepared beforehand for 
remarkable excellence. The accounts usually given of the 
wonderful talent of the Italians for singing are, on the 
whole, much exaggerated when we come to compare it 
with what we are accustomed to hear at home. The 
Italians have a musical ear and sing well, but among the 
lower classes a good voice is rare. Those mariners and 
gondoliers who are described in books of travels as such 
charming singers, are chosen expressly to perform as ballad- 
singers before strangers. They can no more be considered 
as fair specimens of the people than, among us, can the 
Bohemian musicians. Nevertiieless, in spite of the rough 
throats and drawling pronunciation of the lower classes, 
one ever listens with new delight to the plaintive ritomelle 
of the peasant, and to the lighter airs of the South, as they 
come thrilling from afar during the stillness of the night. 

The music at the baroness's soiree was followed by de- 
clamation. Our hostess was entreated to improwise, and 
after a little solicitation, she recited a beautiful canto, 
**The Christmas Night," which was received ynih well- 
merited applause. Jn spite of this, the scene had for me, 
who was unused to Italian manners, something very un- 
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genial; for the more frank and amiable, the more national, 
Italians appear in their daily life, so much the more con- 
ventional are they in the established forms of their poetical 
performances. The language of every-day intercourse, 
when compared with this, is like a vaudeville to a tragedy 
of Eacine's; like French wit to the pathos of the French 
theatre. The dramatic attitude of the baroness, the mode 
in which the cardinals hastened back from the card table 
to their seats on the sofa, and prepared themselves, like the 
rest of the company, to be enchanted by the performance, 
were quite irresistible. The declamation itself, the rising 
inspiration of the improvvisatrice, the rhythmical movement 
of her right arm, from which swung to and fro a small 
scent-bottle, like a chronometer of feeling, must, to every 
one who witnessed it for the first time, have seemed ex- 
tremely ludicrous. At a later period, when I had grown 
more habituated to Italian manners, the declamation of a 
very talented lady, whom I had many opportunities of 
hearing in Naples, gave me great pleasure; whereas, on 
this evening at Rome, it was with the utmost difficulty I 
could overcome my desire to enjoy a hearty laugh. 

It is impossible to observe tlie air of perfect confidence 
with which, in society, an Italian lady advances towards 
the instrument when she is going to play; how, while 
singing, she holds her piece of music-paper aloft, as if it 
were a flag of triumph : it is impossible, I think, to observe 
these, as well as the attitude and expression of a declaimer, 
without coming to the conclusion liiat tlie bravura style of 
the Italian opera-singers, which often seems to us so ridi- 
culously exaggerated, must in Italy appear by no means 
remai-kable. It being the fashion in society here to ac- 
company the performances of amateurs with a low ''bravaT 
and at dieir termination to testify approbation by clapping 
of hands, each one strives like a spirited war-horse to win 
tliis sort of mock and empty triumph ; and every perform^- 
ance ends with the same self-conscious and expectant glance 
with which a Garcia or a Pasta, after the finale of " Gloria 
rlttoriar lingers before the public. 

After the improwisation of the baroness, a certain Mar- 
chesa M. the last scion of a renowned race of doges, read 
a lament of the imprisoned Tasso, long and wearisome as 
the genealogical register of her venerated ancestors. Every 
one yawned, and yet every one, with a touching adherence to 
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duty, repeated, ''Ah! bravaT And Monsignor L. while he 
clapped together his elegant hands in token of applause, 
said, in a tone of despair, " That was really as murderous 
as the slaying of the children at Bethlehem: we have been 
nearly bored to death!" "And yet you are applauding!" I 
observed. "It was indeed horrible, signora; but what is 
one to do? How can it be helped? for do you suppose 
that a: lady would cesise her declamation until she was 
greeted wilii those sounds of applause? It is a courteous 
act of self-defence : nothing more. Ah! that is a dreadful 
woman!" repeated monsignor once again, as he rose up to 
offer his tribute of flattery to the marchesa. 

On his return, I inquired of him, "Pray, monsignor, 
is the vow of truthfulness among those which you are 
obliged to take on being admitted to the priesthood?" 

"Most assuredly not ; that would be quite too much," 
replied he, smiling; "for how can a man contrive to exist 
with truthfulness in a world full of lies? One must speak- 
to people in a language they can understand. Even mis- 
sionaries find out tliis to be the case." Then turning to 
my next neighbour, who was talking of the approaching 
oftmival, he inquired of us both whether we would not go 
to liie Gorso one day on foot. The lady, an Italian, scolded 
him for offering such a suggestion; and I mentioned, what 
had been told me by others, that it was' not considered 
decorous for women of the higher classes to do so. 

"Bah!" observed an abbe; "it is not approved of, and yet 
'tis done." " That is a convenient sort of morality." " And 
therefore the more widely spread," rejoined monsignor, 
laughing; "Women think the carnival so paradisical a 
time only because it gives them an opportunity to pluck 
the forbidden fruit of freedom. Besides, ladies, there is a 
spice of cinriosity in your sex which makes it very agreeable 
to you to go out once a-year incog, and find out in a quiet 
way what your nearest Mends and neighbours may be 
about." 

It was one o'clock when the party broke up. The ser- 
vants of the house lighted us with wax torches down the 
stairs, which we had ascended in darkness ; and by their 
brilliancy I was enabled' to observe tiie beauty of the hall 
and court of the palace: a noble residence, in which the 
baroness's family had dwelt during many himdred years 
past 
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THE POPE AND A ** FUNZIONE" IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 

We were standing in the centre of the Piazza San Pietro, 
and rejoicing in the warmth and brightness of the sun- 
beams, which the silvery waters of the fountain ,parted as 
they fell into all the glowing hues of the rainbow, when 
suddenly the great bell of St. Peter's began to ring. A 
Master of the Horse in rich uniform dashed ^.cross the 
square at full speed in the direction of the Vatican; behind 
him followed at a slower pace a troop of carbiniers, to 
gether with the guardia nohile, ivho surrounded a glass 
coach drawn by six horses, having their heads ornamented 
with waving plumes. Three footmen stood on the space 
between the coach-box and the body of the carriage; three 
others stood behind. 

In the Ulterior of the coach sat a benevolent-looking old 
man, with a very large and somewhat red nose. He wore 
a white stole and the scarlet hat of a cardinal. This was 
the pope, Gregory the Sixteenth. Opposite to him were 
seated, bare-headed, two ecclesiastics. 

The equipages which chanced to be passing at the time 
paused in their course, and the ladies whom they contained 
knelt upon the seats. The populace in the Piazza bowed 
their knees to the gi'ound. The figure in the glass coach 
betrayed no tokens of emotion, neitiber did it acknowledge 
these marks of respect even by the most transient inclination 
of the head. 

A second carriage, drawn by four horses, followed the 
first: it also contained ecclesiastics. A company of car- 
biniers closed the procession. The kneeling groups arose, 
the bells continued to ring, the Swiss guards in the Vatican 
blew their trumpets until the holy father had aUghted £rom 
his carriage on his return from his daily airing. 

A few days later, a service was to be held in the Sistixue 
Chapel, in order to celebrate the anniversary of the pope's 
accession to the throne. Having been misinformed with 
regard to the hour at which the ceremony was to commence, 
we arrived too eEirly for the service in the Sistine, and 
attended previously a mass in St. Peter's, standing upon th^ 
very stone on which once the Gennan emperors used to 
kneel at their coronation. It is a large massive slab of 
rosao-antico. 

The clear sunshine shed a flood of radiance over the 
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gorgeous splendour of St. Peter's, tlie bewildering height 
and stupendous magnitude of which we only learn by slow 
degrees fiiUy to appreciate, or even to conceive. The 
canopy over the high altar is as lofty as the palace of Berlin. 
This fact may help to convey some idea of the gigantic 
size of this noble edifice; whilst some conception of its 
unequalled splendour and beauty bursts upon the mind, 
when we learn that all the colossal pictures which adorn 
the church are, not paintings, but mosaics executed in stone, 
with a view to render these beauteous works of art more 
imperishable. The *' Transfiguration" of Eaffaelle, the 
original of which is to be found in the Vatican, and all 
those master-pieces of art which adorn the altars, are 
mosaics of inestimable worth. 

On the right side of the nave there is a very ancient 
bronze statue of St. Peter, which is an object of peculiar 
veneration. A cardinal followed by his suite entered the 
church shortly after ourselves, and bent to kiss the saint's 
foot as he passed by. Scarcely had he done so ere a couple 
of country girls imitated his example with all speed, doubt- 
less in the hope that there would be double virtue in a kiss 
so rapidly succeeding that of a cardinal. The attendants 
of the latter, however, carefully wiped the foot of St. Peter 
with their handkerchiefs before they performed the accus- 
tomed act of devotion. 

Quitting the church, we entered the adjoining sacristy, 
where we were, as usual, courteously admitted, although 
many of the priests were already preparing for the service 
in the Sistine Chapel. 

The sacristy of St. Peter's is not, as in other churches, 
a single apartment, but a whole row of chambers cut off 
from the body of the church, surrounding a large central 
hall, and having two handsome chapels attached to it, each 
large enough to form of itself a separate church. 

The principal apartment was as full of life and stir as an 
ante-chamber. Ecclesiastics of divers grades strolled to 
and firo, laughing and talking with each other, and with the 
numerous laity of high rank who were also present; some 
were engaged in writing and sealing letters; others nodded 
to the chorister-boys as they passed by, or eyed us with 
their lorgnettes ; whilst many were putting on their vest- 
ments to be in readiness for .the ''funzione.'' In the mean 
while, three priests entered the apartment on their return 
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from St. Peter's, where they had been engaged in adminis- 
tering the holy eucharist. These men bore the consecrated 
cup in their hands ; and had they been passing through ^ 
the streets, every head would have bowed in lowly reve- 
rence, but here no one noticed the sacred symbol, or even 
seemed to be conscious of its presence ! 

The hour appointed for the service had now arrived, and 
we ascended the noble flight of steps leading to the Sistine 
Chapel. This chapel was far from answering my expecta- 
tions. It is a spacious apartment, with a vaulted roof, and 
is beautifully proportioned, but altogether destitute of ar- 
chitectiural ornament, and unsupported by pillars. 

The lower portion of the walls is covered with brocade ; 
the upper division is adorned with frescoes painted by the 
old Florentine masters. Facing the entrance, on the eastern 
wall of the chapel, is Michael Angelo's "Last Judgment:" 
one of those master-pieces of art in the beauty of which I 
felt boimd to believe, although I must own that it awakened 
no responsive chord within my own soul. Michael An- 
gelo's paintings and statues are, with few exceptions, be- 
yond my powers of appreciation or enjoyment. His 
** saints" resemble so many gigantic Herculeses; and as for 
his "condemned souls," I never gaze upon them without 
an oppressive sensation of terror and dismay. It is not 
such feelings as these which are fitted to awaken pleasur- 
able emotions when viewing a creation of genius; and I 
feel assured that there are many ladies who understand and 
enjoy Michael Angelo as little as I do myself. 

The chapel is divided by a gilt wooden railing into two 
separate parts. The first and smaller division contains a 
splendid "tiibune" for crowned heads. Don Miguel, who 
has for some years past occupied a villa in the Campagna, 
was now seated on this tribime. 

In addition to these seats appropriated to royalty, the 
outer chapel contains benches for the use of ladies ; who 
must all, however, appear in black dresses and veils, whilst 
it is equally imperative on gentlemen to wear none but 
black coats. 

In the second and larger division of the chapel stand 
the high altar, the papal throne, covered with crimson vel- 
vet and sunnounted by a lofty canopy, a choir for the cho- 
risters, the seats of the cardinals, and the places appro- 
priated to the male portion of the congregation. 
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By degrees .the cardinals began to assemble, and in a 
short time there were probably about twenty present. £aeh 
one was attended by a clvevalier d lionneur, a chaplain, and 
a train-bearer, whose office it was to prevent the ermine- 
bordered mantle &om trailing in the dust. Amongst others 
were pointed out to us the Prince Barberini; the former 
Minister of Einance, Cardinal Tosti, who was dismissed 
from his office, but not &om his rank, on account of his 
bad administration of the revenues; tlie learned Mezzo- 
fanti, a good-looking and benevolent old man; Cardinal 
Acton, the stately Englishman; the Cardinals Piccolomiiu, 
Gazzola, and Macchi; and, last of all, the gray*headed Car- 
dinal Micara, formerly General of the order of the Capuoins, 
and one of the most benevolent men in Italy. He deprives 
himself of all the luxuries, and allows himself few even of 
the comforts of life; living with monk-like austerity, and 
practising the most rigid self-denial, in order that he may 
be able to devote his income to the benefit of the poor. A 
httle while ago he proposed tliat a certain number of o«r- 
dinals should pledge half their income during a period of 
ten years, and devote the proceeds to the draining of the 
Pontine Marshes, which might then be divided amongst the 
poor in small allotments ; but he was unable to carry out 
this philanthropic plan. He is a universal favourite; even 
the wild impetuosity of his character possesses an attrac- 
tion which attaches people yet more strongly to him. Often 
have the lower classes described to me, with a smile, how 
frequently beggai'S were rudely and almost angrily dis- 
missed from Micara's door, whilst, at the -same time, ere 
they had turned their backs, he would send out and load 
them with his bounties. Original characters of this de- 
scription soon win the sympathies of the populace; and on 
occasion of the papal election, which shortly followed our 
departm*e from Eome, we heard it said that the Trasteve- 
rini were most anxious that Cardinal Micara should be 
elected pope. 

When the cardinals were all duly assembled in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, the consecrating bishop, followed by his suite, 
approached from tlie interior of the Vatican; next came 
the guardia nohile, who took their places in the inner cha- 
pel, whilst the Swiss guard kept watch outside; and last of 
all appeared the pope, who approached with a firm step, 
fturroimded by a numerous body of ecclesiastics. He wore 
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a scarlet velvet mantle over his white stole, the white, gold- 
edged episcopal cap upon his head, and heneath it a little 
"vliite skull-cap. ¥ our chevaliers d'honneur j)Osted themselves 
at' the right-hand side of the throne, a body of ecclesiastics 
took their places at the left, and now the ceremony com- 
menced by every cardinal ascending the steps of the throne 
and kissing the pope's hand. This ceremony, which lasted 
8 long time, was followed by the mass. The pope himself 
intoned some parts of the service with a fine and powerful 
voice. Although by no means possessed of a striking ex- 
terior, his advanced age and the benevolent expression of 
his countenance, together with the graceful dignity of his 
movements, imparted to him a venerable aspect. The 
manner in which he bestowed his blessing, and the action 
i?ith which he accompanied the words — twice extending his 
amis wide, as though he would embrace the whole world 
within their grasp — was peculiarly dignified and impressive. 
In spite of this, however, I must confess, that neither 
here nor on any other occasion did the catholic ritual pro- 
duce an elevating effect upon my mind. The foot- washing, 
the Easter procession, were to me both wearisome and un- 
interesting. The latter ceremony must be peculiarly disa- 
greeable to Gregory the Sixteenth ; for being home aloft, 
as he is on that occasion, always causes him the most dis- 
tressing dizziness, to pre^^ent which he is compelled to keep 
his eyes closed. He then resembles a lifeless puppet; and 
I cannot discover anything eitlier poetic or impressive in 
seeing the crowd prostrate themselves on bended knee be- 
fore such an image of helpless decrepitude as he then pre- 
sents. Even the benediction which the pope pronounces 
on the morning of Easter day, over the crowd assembled in 
the Piazza in front of St. Peter s, appeared to me cold and 
unimpressive, on account of the evident indifference and 
total want of faitii in his power to bless manifested by the 
assembled throng. We had quitted our carriage in order 
to mingle amongst the crowd; and around us on every side 
we heard nothing but discussions regarding women, osterie, 
money matters, dinners at Bertini*s, &c. No one appeared 
to consider for a single moment that a religious ceremony 
was going on ; and the scene was thus disprived even of the 
solitary charm which many popular festivals present: that 
of seeing a vast multitude of human beings electrified by 
one common and inspiiing thought. 
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practising the most rigid self-denial, in order that he may 
be able to devate hi« income to the benefit of the poor. A 
little while ago he proposed tliat a certaui number of car- 
dinals should pledge half their income during a period of 
ten years, And devote the proceeds to the draining of the 
Pontine Marshes, which might then be divided amongst the 
•poor in small allotments; but he was unable to carry out 
this philanthropic plan. He is a imiversal favourite; even 
the wild impetuosity of his character possesses an attrac- 
tion which, attaches people yet more strongly to him. Often 
have the lower classes described to me, with a smile, how 
frequently beggars were rudely and almost angrily dis- 
missed from Micara's door, whilst, at the )same time, ere 
tliey had turned their backs, he would send out and load 
them with his bounties. Original characters of this de- 
scription soon win the sympathies of the populace; and on 
occasion of the papal election, which shortly followed our 
departure from Eome, we heard it said that the Trasteve- 
rini were most anxious that Cardinal Micara should be 
elected pope. 

When the cardinals were all duly assembled in .the Sis- 
tine Chapel, the consecrating bishop, followed by his suite, 
approached from tlie interior of the Vatican; next came 
the gtuirdia nohile, who took their places in the inner cha- 
pel, whilst the Swiss guard kept watch outside; and last of 
all appeared the pope, who approached with a firm step, 
surroimded by a numerous body of ecclesiastics. He wore 
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a scarlet velvet mantle over his white stole, the white, gold- 
edged episcopal cap upon his head, and heneath it a little 
white skull-cap. V our chevaliers cVhonneur j)Osted themselves 
at the right-hand side of the throne, a body of ecclesiastics 
took their places at the left, and now the ceremony com- 
menced by every cardinal ascending the steps of the throne 
and kissing the pope's hand. This ceremony, which lasted 
a long time, was followed by the mass. The pope himself 
intoned some parts of the service with a fine and powerful 
voice. Although by no means possessed of a striking ex- 
terior, his advanced age and the benevolent expression of 
his countenance, together with the graceful dignity of his 
movements, imparted to him a venerable aspect. The 
manner in which he bestowed his blessing, and the action 
with which he accompanied the words — twice extending his 
arms wide, as though he would embrace the whole world 
within their grasp — ^was peculiarly dignified and impressive. 
In spite of this, however, I must confess, that neither 
here nor on any other occasion did the catholic ritual pro- 
duce an elevating effect upon my mind. The foot- washing, 
the Easter procession, were to me both wearisome and un- 
interesting. The latter ceremony must be peculiarly disa- 
greeable to Gregory the Sixteenth ; for being borne aloft, 
as he is on that occasion, always causes him the most dis- 
tressing dizziness, to prevent which he is compelled to keep 
his eyes closed. He then resembles a lifeless puppet; and 
I cannot discover anything either poetic or impressive in 
seeing the crowd prostrate themselves on bended knee be- 
fore such an image of helpless decrepitude as he then pre- 
sents. Even the benediction which the pope pronounces 
on the morning of Easter day, over the crowd assembled in 
the Piazza in front of St. Peter s, appeared to me cold and 
unimpressive, on account of the evident indifference and 
total want of faith in his power to bless manifested by the 
assembled throng. We had quitted our carriage in order 
to mingle amongst the crowd; and around us on every side 
we heard nothing but discussiona regarding women, osterie, 
money matters, dihnera at Bertini's, &c. No one appeared 
to consider for a single moment that a religious ceremony 
was going on^ and the scene was thus deprived even of the 
solitary charm which many popular festivals present: thatl^ 
of seeing a vast multitude of human beings electrified by 
one common and inspiring thought. 
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When I gazed upon the gentle, kind-hearted old pope, 
home along at a dizzy height beneath his gorgeous canopy ; 
when I saw the thrones in the Vatican and the Quirinal, 
beneath the lofty dais of which etiquette requires that he 
should eat his solitary meals; I could not but reflect what 
a mournful, solitary existence this aged man was doomed 
to lead, and felt that tis departure from this life, which 
took place shortly after we left Rome, must indeed be to 
him a release from a heavy burden. 

Every morning, after the conclusion of mass, the pope 
listens to a long Latin discourse in the Sistine Chapel, after 
which he returns to the Vatican. 

The last time I saw him was in the garden of that noble 
palace, on his way to a pavilion, in which he was about to 
admit some ladies to an audience ; it being contrary to eti- 
quette for him to receive them within the precincts of the 
Vatican itself. This is an honour which is very easily 
obtained, and there are great numbers even of protestant 
ladies to be met with amongst the eager competitors for 
admission to the papal presence. I cannot say, however, 
that I felt any very great ambition to join their ranks. 

SAN GIUSEPPE. 

The feast of San Giuseppe is observed in honoiu* of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, the foster-father of the holy, 
child Jesus. It is a favourite festival in Italy; and one 
need only walk through the streets on that day to perceive 
what a joyous, pleasure-loving people these Italians are. 
On the evening preceding the feast, tables are laid out at 
every comer,''and in every public square poles are erected, 
awnings are spread, and laurel branches in full bloom are 
planted before them. The coimtenances of the groups of 
young people who stood gazing at these tables bespoke the 
pleasure with which they anticipated the joys of the mor- 
row. San Giuseppe is considered as the especial patron 
of all baked and fried dishes, and on this day frying and 
eating are going on at every comer of the streets. 

It has always been a peculiar soinrce of gratification to 
me, in this coimtry, to observe the cleanly, wholesome, and 
savoury food with which the lower classes are in general 
able to provide tliemselves. When we hear theoretically 
discussed .the establishment of public kitchens, where the 
people could procure more noiuishing and better cooked . 
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provisions than individual families can afford, it always 
appears to be an out-of-the-way, visionary, impracticable 
plan ; but here it has grown out of the habits and customs 
of the people : the practice is universal, and productive of 
much comfort. No day-labourer's or artisan's family ever 
think of cooking in their own home. In every street a 
friggitore is to met with, who cooks his provisions in a little 
iron oven under the free vault of heaven, and there his 
customers come to purchase their daily food. In this way 
the workman saves both time and fuel, and can thus afford 
himself a better meal than he otherwise could ; whilst, if 
he chooses, he can assure himself of the cleanliness with 
which his food is prepared, for it is all cooked in the open 
air and imder his own eye. This mode of cooking neces- 
sarily limits the nature of the food employed. Beef, soups, 
everything which requires several homes' cooking, is of 
course excluded. The nourishment of the lower classes 
consists chiefly in stewed vegetables, which, being juicy 
and aromatic, need but little addition to render tliem sa- 
voury; in eggs, a little meat, macaroni, fish, and frogs, 
which latter are considered excellent when well fried in 
oil. To this we must add the excellent wine which their 
country so abundantly supplies, good white or black bread 
(for both are used), ricotta, a sort of curd made from goats' 
milk, which affords an admirable substitute for butter, and 
remarkably good cheese; and I think we have a list of 
dainties from which even a bon vivant might manage to 
select a meal by no means to be despised. As we strolled 
'along, on the morning of the Festival of San Giuseppe, 
through the Via Tritone to the Piazza: Barberini, we passed 
in that short space no fewer than five friggitori. The tables, 
spread with white coverings, were laden with dishes. Some 
contained large baked rice-puddings, ornamented with red 
wall-flowers. Every imaginable kind of vegetable and of 
fish, all sorts of prepEirations of flour baked in oil, and fried 
dishes of every kind, abounded ; whilst the cooks, in their 
white jackets and trousers, worked with so much zeal and 
diligence that one might well have supposed they had not 
only to supply the whole city of Kome, but also the whole 
world itself, with their savoury /rittt. It was in truth a more 
joyous and interesting sight tiian the preparations for any 
royal feast could possibly be. The streets presented the 
smiling aspect suitable to a day of feasting and repose. 
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Mitienti, the young dandies of the workmg classes, wei^ 
standing near the tables and aroiuxd the ovens of the frig' 
gitori. They are fine-looking fellows these slight Eoman 
youths, with then* high hose fitting closely to the knee, and 
then hanging in loose folds around the ankle; their co- 
loured pantaloons, confined above the hips with a gay 
striped scarf; whilst their short black or green jacket 
sits gracefully over the white shirt, or, in warm weather, 
is allowed to hang loosely over their shoulders. There 
is altogether something remarkably striking in their ap- 
pearance ; and it was quite a pleasure to me, in the course 
of this festal morning, to see such a number of bright, 
cheerful faces looking forth joyously into the world. In 
the North, where the labouring classes have but few holi- 
days, where the necessities of life can only be supplied by 
unremitting toil and diligence — amongst us, the very holi- 
day , when one does chance to occur, is converted into a day 
of labour; for every moment of it mzLst be devoted to some 
sort of pleasure or " extra amusement." This the Italian, 
whose genial clime permits him to indulge in oft-repeated 
holidays, does not find necessary. He can affoiti to dream 
away his holiday in a sort of dolce far niente; for, even 
should he allow this one to pass without partaking of any 
special amusement, he knows that another is near at hand ; 
and this imparts to his whole bearing a certain graceful 
laissez alter — a repose in his idleness, which distinguishes 
him at once fi^om a Northman. 

Amongst these Homan mbientl may be seen standing 
here and there a city maiden, a minente; but she has cast 
off her national costume : she wears pretty nearly the same 
dress that a damsel of the working classes would wear 
amongst ourselves in Germany, only slightly altered in 
order to adapt it to the climate. In winter, when it is 
always cold in the house, and so warm in the streets that 
one does not even feel the need of a mantle, the universal 
dress of the maidens of the working class is an over-frock 
of coarse colom^ed flannel, fiistened around the throat, and 
sitting closely to the figm'e; a large metal comb, whether 
of brass, silver, or gold, encircles the back of the head, 
whilst their dark, luxuriant tresses are confined by the spic- 
ciatoro, a long pin or dagger, which is the characteristic 
weapon of the minente. In summer, the over-frock is re- 
placed by a loose petticoat; and a coarse, crisp, white linen 
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smock, whli long sleeves and neatly-stitched- borders, is 
drawn closely around the throat, and supplies to the neck 
and shoulders the place of all other covering. 

But the fairest of the Roman maidens are th-e Traste^ 
verini. It is a pleasure to see such a maiden, in all the 
bloom of her youthful beauty, standing by the side of a 
peasant firom Langara. She seems to be actually beaming 
with life, and youth, and joy. The farther we wandered 
from iha,t part of' the city which lies near Monte PinciOi 
the quarter in which strangers chiefly dwell, so much the 
more did the life and bustle of the streets increase, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the booths belonging to the 
friggitori. At the other side of the Quirinal, not far from 
the Forum of Nerva, there stood one of those booths, which 
bore such a tempting aspect and was surrounded by so 
many merry customers, that we could not resist our incli- 
nation to taste some of the good things which it offered to 
the passers-by. For one bajocco (about three-farthings) we 
were presented with two fritti, which were quite as well 
flavoured as the best " puffs" I ever tasted in a first-rate 
confectioner's shop. If we^ mere strangers, were given two 
of these /ri^ for so small a sum, the coimtry people, it may 
readily be concluded, receive about twice the quantity; for 
the necessaries of life are here very cheap, and do not, as 
with us, rise in price during the winter; for here vegetation 
never ceases : the soil is always productive. 

Near the Afrch of Septimius Severus, just below the Ca- 
pitol, we entei'ed the Forum, and^ wandMng along the Via 
Sacra, we passed beneath the Arches of Titus and Con- 
stantine, till we reached the Coliseum. From thence we 
emerged on the road which leads to the ruins of the Im 
perial Palace <mi the right, whilst on the left the Gregorian 
Gardens present a pleasing prospect to the passer-by. We 
seated ourselves upon some large stones which lay near at 
hand. A few ecclesiastics were wandering about the gar- 
den; the foliage of the trees, just bursting forth into spring 
verdure, was gently stirred beneath the breath of ther morn- 
ing breeze; the colossal ruins of the Imperial Palace 
seemed to gaze down sternly upon the passing scene; 
whilst a troop of young minenti rent the air with their 
joyous shouts whilst playing the merry game called ruzziea, 
which, in honour of the feast, they performed with cheeses 
instead of with the true ruzzica. This ruzzica is a a<ycfc c>»^ 
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sling, thrown with the left hand ; and, on the present occa- 
sion, whoever could fling the cheese farthest was to be 
allowed to take possession of it as his lawful prize. It re- 
quires great strength and skill to handle the ruzzica pro- 
perly, and we watched the game with interest for a con- 
siderable time. 

A few paces farther on, a group of boys were engaged in 
the same game. In every direction people seemed to be 
amusing themselves, whilst at the same time the utmost 
decorum and propriety everywhere prevailed. During the, 
seven months we resided in' Rome, I only once saw a 
drunken man, and it was evidently regarded as a singnlai* 
occurrence, for he attracted a regular procession after him. 

On this Festival of San Giuseppe I was out until a late 
hour of the evening, and saw eating and drinking in abun- 
dance, but nowhere a trace of excess. As I was returning 
home, the people were still clustered in groups around the 
ovens of the friggitoriy and Rome was almost illuminated 
by the glow of these portable kitchens. 

One could very well eat an evening meal in comfort, and 
lie down in peace that night; for, most assuredly, not a 
single man, woman, or child in Rome went hungry to bed. 

"LA SENTENZA." 

On the 27th of April, 1846, I was walking along the 
Corso with some friends, on my way to the place of reunion 
of the German artists, which is situated near the Palace 
Simonetti. There were just then some new pictiu'es to be 
seen there, which had been described to me as particularly 
well worthy of notice. I had no sooner emerged from the 
Via Frattina and entered the Corso than I perceived an 
unusual stir amongst the populace. Before the door of 
every house, the female inmates stood clustered on the 
trottoir, carrying their children in their arms. The porti- 
coes of the several palaces were surrounded by listening 
auditories ; carrettieri, country-people, salad and strawberry 
vendors, stood scattered aroimd; and that race of loungers 
so peculiarly Italian, the monks and abbes, swarmed at 
every comer. We were in hopes every moment of meeting 
some acquaintance amongst the crowd, and learning the 
cause of this unusual bustle. A pubUc festival it could 
not be, for there were no carbiniers present, and on such 
occasions they are never wanting; a holy day it was still 
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less likely to be, for our servants had not announced one 
to us, and they would surely not have forgotten it. I 
walked on with my friends, wondering as I went, until I 
reached the Piazza Colonna, and the firing of a cannon 
announced the hour of noon. 

The Piazza Colonna presents at all times an animated 
scene. Around Anthony's Pillar are clustered the hackney- 
coaches for hire; shoe and brush vendors carry on their 
busy traffic in front of the Palazzo Kuspoli. In all di- 
rections may be seen numbers of people opening and 
reading letters which they have just received at the post- 
office ; and now, in the early spring, the lemonade vendor 
has again established himself near the fountain, and offers 
to the passer-by, in most courteous guise, his tempting and 
refreshing beverage. 

These lemonade booths are to be met with in summer 
time in every large square, and are always placed in the 
neighbourhood of a foimtain. The sides of the booth are 
formed of the leafy boughs of the oleander and the laurel, 
over which is stretched a little awning. Beneath this shelter 
stands a table on which the lemonade is prepared. Water 
is conducted by a leathern pipe from the foimtain to an urn 
in the tent, whence the glasses are continually furnished 
with a fresh supply by means of two small reeds. The 
piles of citrons and sweet oranges embedded amidst dark 
green leaves, the cool trickling water beneath this leafy 
tent, together with the cleanliness and alertness of the 
vendor himseK, dressed entirely in white, present such a 
cheerful picture, that I only wonder it has not more fre- 
quentiy been transferred to canvass. The diverse phy- 
siognomies of the thirsty customers who are ever to be 
seen standing around also afford a good subject for the 
pencil. But, on the day of which I now speak, it was not 
thirst alone which arrested the passer-by in his course : it 
was evidently the expectation of some coming event which 
caused him to linger on his way. I begged my companion 
to accompany me to the booth, and there I soon learned 
from a handsome Roman damsel that to-day the sentenza 
(the sentence of the law) was to be executed on three thieves, 
who had committed a theft on the preceding Shrove Tues- 
day, the last day of the carnival. 

" The thieves will soon be passing by," exclaimed the 
fair Roman, as she went her way with a merry laugh, talk- 

K 
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iag^ to her eompanion, whilst be? dark, bright eyes and 

f olden earrifigss gMaten^d emulously in i^e warm 8tmshin«. 
determined to loiter about for onde, like true tonri«te, we 
strolled up and down, and lingered for a while ia the 
neighbourhood of the Palazzo lioria. A little Frsmcisean 
monk, Who was chattering good-huraouredly, now with one 
and now with another, amongst the passers-by, and offering 
titem his snuff-box m a friendly manner, was striding nesat 
us, and we were struck by his appearance. 

He did not look like an Italian : his ^ountenaix^ wad 
rather of the Sclavonic type; a short, retrousse nose, and 
clear blue eyes, from which there beamed forth the good- 
natured shrewdness of happy simplicity. As the weather 
was warm, his brown hood was allowed to hang back loosely 
over his shoulders. A little basket bung upon his arm, 
half-concealed beneath the folds of his cowl, whilst in his 
band he carried the srmff-box, which is the ahnost insepa^ 
rable companion of the Italian clergy. "Ask the monk," 
aaid I to one of my friends, "when the prisoners are to 
pass. Re will tell us all about it, for his whole face beams 
with a longing desire to talk."^ "Signor, when are the 
prisoners expected to pass, and whither are they going?" 
aaked my friend. 

The little monk's countenance glowed with pleasure. A 
stranger had &poken to ham; he was a man of some im- 
portance; it would afford him a subject for conyersation in 
the cloister at the evening meal. He immediately stepped 
on the troUoir where we were i^anding, cleared his throat, 
and then duly commenced a fuH statement of the case. 

"You see, signor," said he, "these are men who com- 
nritted a theft on Shrove Tuesday j and a theft during the 
carnival is always more severely punished than at any other 
time, because the houses are almost all left open and badly 
guarded, and the thieves can so easily conceal themselves 
by wearing masks." 

** The theft was committed on Shrove Tuesday, you say, 
and the sentence is to be carried into execution to-day?" 
remarked one of om* party. "That seems very quick: an 
interval of nine weeks has scarcely been allowed to elapse !" 

"Yes, justice is very well administered amongst us," re- 
plied the monk. "See, signori! the thieves made their 
way into the house of an advocate, who was driving on the 
Corso with his wife. They were three in number, and all 
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three wore masks. When they entered die house, they 
tied behind his back the hands of the only servant who 
bad been left at home, and compelled him to tell them 
where his masteor kept his money. What could he do? 
He was obliged to telL They then pressed him to show 
them where his mistress kept her jewels. * She has them 
an on her at jM^sent,' replied the servant. *No,' replied 
Hhe thieves; 'ahe has not got them on her, for we saw her 
just now on the Corso ;. you nmst show us her jewels.' So 
he was compelled to sdiow them; and then, when the 
zaacals had got aU they could, they made their escape. The 
servant began forthwitii to cry out of the window, * Thieves ! 
thieves !' and immediately the carbiniers came, and arrested 
them on the very steps of the house, taking from them all 
then* ill-gotten goods." 

"And for how long a period are they condemned?" 

" They are condemned tO' the galleys for life, and for ten 
years after their death." 

^* Ten years after death! What does that mean?" I ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

"Ten years after death! It means that no universal 
amnesty can ever reach these thieves; that they are for 
ever excluded from all hope of pardon. You see, signora, 
it must be so. Theft in carnival time must be severely 
ptmished. Have you not read the sentence? It is written 
up at ihe comers of the streets^ There it is : — ' A vita e dicci 
anm dopo la morte' — all three!" 

" Ten years after death !" repeated my friend. " This is 
the Christian mildness of the law in a state which is ruled 
over by the spiritual chief of Boman catholic Christendom I 
When will men be delivered from such a rule as this?" 

These words, being spoken in German, were of course 
not understood by the monk, who, with perfect composure, 
proceeded with his nan^ative. 

" They will now soon be passing this way. Before they 
are conducted to the gate which leads to Civita Yecchia, 
they are led through tiie whole city. One of them is a 
shoemaker, a fine young man. He is about twenty-five 
years of age, tall, fresh-coloured, and handsome, with ches- 
nut hair: a fine young man." 

" Twenty-five years of age, in good health, and condemned 
to the galleys lor life!" I exclaimed with a shudder. 

The monk heard and understood my words^ but he could 
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not comprehend our feelings on the subject. The men had 
committed a theft; the sentence of the law had been passed 
upon them; he took it all as a matter of course, and 
troubled himself no further upon the subject. 

"Yes," continued he, "that shoemaker is a fine youth. 
The other man was about forty years of age; a discharged 
coachman, who had once lived in the service of a noble 
family. The third was a man who hired himself out on 
jobs; he was even older. He had on bad, torn clothes. 
The young man was dressed as a pdino.'' [This is the 
name bestowed by the minenti, who have retained the short 
jacket, the original costume of the peasantry, on those who 
have adopted more modem fashions.] "He was dressed 
as a pdino when he was arrested. In such handsome 
clothes! with long hair! a handsome youth! You see, 
signor, every one here in Rome tries to look like a pdino. 
Take care of yourself while you are amongst the Eomans!" 

"Why so?" 

"See, signor! one of these thieves, the man who hired 
himself out on jobs, cheated all the strangers here for ever 
so long a time, until he became notorious, and nobody 
would have him: he has been in prison before now. I teU 
you, signor, I advise you to beware of the Eomans : they 
are all a good-for-nothing set!" 

As he thus spoke, he cast a cautious glance around, and 
then, as we did not interrupt him, but only nodded a 
friendly assent, in order to encourage him to proceed, he 
pursued the conversation in a yet lower tone of voice, and 
looking round him anxiously from time to time. 

" There are three noble trades here in Rome : spie, ladri, 
e ruffiani — (spies, thieves, and ruffians). The princes, the 
cardinals, the monsignori, are good and well-educated peo- 
ple, but all the rest are a wortMess set. Beware of them 
all! I make no exceptions." 

It was enough to make one shudder to hear a man speak 
in such terms of his own nation; and the monk, perceiving 
the expression of dismay which passed over our counte- 
nances, added in an exculpatory tone — 

"But what can you expect, signori? The people here 
are so ill-educated!" 

"Are you a Roman?" 

"No; a Milanese," he replied; "but things are not much 
better even with us. In France " 
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"Were you ever in France?" 

"No: I have not been there myself; but I was once in 
the same monastery with a monk who had lived a long time 
in France ; I know it as well as if I had lived there myself. 
In France things are different : the people are well brought 
up; here they are not. Here they celebrate Easter, not 
because they believe in it, but because they are afraid of 
the prison. They go to chinrch for fear of the prison. 
They despise our blessed Savioiu* Jesus Christ. If people 
are devout in France, they are so of their own free will; 
here they do everything merely from the fear of punishment. 
They are badly brought up," said he, taking a pinch of 
snuff. " I warn you to beware of the common people, for 
they are all a worthless set!" 

There was something really fearful in the quiet com- 
posure with which he related all this. His report was 
most probably only too true. He had a full conviction of 
the miserable condition of the people ; he saw clearly their 
benighted condition; but it never seemed to occiir to him 
to make any further inquiries as to the cause of this state 
of things. He viewed tie depraved condition of this noble 
and richly-gifted nation as a necessary and unalterable fact. 
The tranquil simplicity with which he owned and lamented 
the extreme wickedness of his own people was really quite 
startling to us; but we did not venture to enter into any 
arguments on the subject. We thanked the monk for his 
communications, and he bade us a friendly farewell, making 
over us the sign of the cross as he turned to depart. 

He might have served for the exact original of Lessing's 
"Lay Brother." There were the same good-natinre and 
child-like simplicity, the same sense of rigJit, and the same 
utter quenching and subjugation of the spirit beneath the 
weight of hierarchical tyranny. In the mean while, the 
post-ofiice clock struck one; the crowd increased each 
moment, and every eye was turned towards the Venetian 
Piazza. Some carbiniers were approaching in that direc- 
tion, making a clear passage through the crowd, just as 
they do on occasion of the horse-races in the carnival. The 
carbiniers never fail to be present when anything is going 
on : their antique-looking helmets meet the eye in every 
direction. Whether it be the pope who is taking a drive 
imder the protection of his guardia nohile, or Lord Ward 
who is giving a ball, the corpse of a noble to be interred.^ 
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a saint to be canonised, or a thief to be eondueted to the 
galleys, carbiniers are as sure an aimounoement of some 
event which will gratify the sight-loving taste of the people 
as the arrival of swallows is of the coming spring. The 
carbiniers were quickly followed by a troop m fuU armour; 
who surrounded three little carts of the description here 
ordinarily used for the purpose of conveying wine, oil, &e. 
from the Campagna into the city. They are small, chair^ 
shaped vehicles, hung on two high wheels, and with a 
covering of skins or cloth, which affords protection from 
iihe sun and xom. The horse, placed between the long, 
narrow shafts, is guided by the driver, who from his lof^ 
seat continually impels him onwards with his never-ceasing 
''a-r-r-r-rT In the primitive condition of things which 
exists in this country, these little chariots are also deemed 
suitable for the transport of thieves. Each of the three 
criminals in this instance occupied a separate carriage. 
They were clad in the striped brown dress appropriated to 
convicts; with broad, pointed skull-caps, aad laeavy chains 
on their hands and feet, whilst they were bound by am 
additional one to the cart in which they drove. I coiild 
not see the expression of their countenances, neither did I 
wish to do so. What could the sight of such misery teach 
us beyond what we already knew? 

The whole winter thi'ough, each morning and evening, I 
saw the convicts, generally from forty to sixty in number, 
pass beneath my window. Under ihe direction of over- 
seers, and guarded by a military escort, they are marched 
to the Monte Pincio, in the cultivation of which they are 
now employed. They keep the palihs cl^iaa, mow and 
plant, and some are engaged in the construction of the 
small fountain which has just been dug there. Never did 
I see amongst them one mild, pleasant countenance. They 
all looked cold, hard-hearted, and indifferent; and yet even 
amongst them one gentler spirit attracted my notice. 

Often do I recall to my mind one particular day whfia I 
was attracted to the window by ihe rattling of the chains. It 
was a clear, fresh afternoon, about niid-winter, and many lof 
the convicts had been buying from an itinerant vendor some 
of those little yellow beans which are offered for sak, ready 
baked, in small wooden vessels. The overseers stood by, 
watching lest this traffic should afford an opportunity for 
any clandestine intercourse. A beggar-boy at this moment 
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approached, aad mth him an ugly hlack poodle; the dog 
stopped iMaar one of the <ioiivicts, who looked at it thought^ 
fally for a few momenta, and then stroked its back. The 
poodle immediatelj jumped up and fawned upon him. Th^ 
countenance of the hitherto most unprepossessing prisoner 
suddenly assumed a new expression; he patted the poor 
anunal, and as the signal for marching onwards was given 
at that moment, he hurriedly drew from his pocket a piece 
oi bread, broke it in two, gave one-half to the dog, the other 
to the beggar, and passed on in silence to his daily task. 
How deeply this scene moved mte no words of mine can 
describe. Nothing, in my mind, could be a stronger argu- 
ment against sohtary imprisonment. No regrets for the 
past, no thoughts of the offence committed against God, 
can so benefit the heart of a man who has been hardened 
in sin, as one living touch of sympathy, which awakens and 
dwums into being the germ of humanity that lies slumber- 
iag within his breast. 

Often, during the remainder of my stay, I tried again to 
discover this poor fellow amongst the convicts, but I nev^ 
could make him out. About a fortni^t afterwards (it wa3 
on a Sunday), four prisoners passed, bearing a galley-slave's 
coffin to the church-yard. It was during the time of ser- 
vice; all was still in the streets. The chains had been re- 
moved from the convicts' feet, for titey were bearing a 
brother to the grave. A deep compassion for these un- 
happy beings filled my breast. I m^i not help hopijog 
ih&t they were bearing to his last earthly resting-place him 
who had, but a few days before, shared his scanty prison 
fare with the only fellow-creature to whom he, in his misery, 
eould yet lend a helping hand. Oh ! how many and how 
ieep are the wounds of our oonamon humanity ! How shall 
we find healing for them all! And yet we know there is 
healing, though man will not use it. 

But I must return to the Corso. The crowd continued 
to gaze upon the thieves with cold curiosity. Not a single 
word, either of sympathy or of condemnation! Silent 
wonder: nothing more! Only here and there a woman 
might be heard to exclaim, " Che bel glovineT as the 
younger maa passed by. He bore himsdf with a certain 
air of dignity, as if he had been familiar with such scenes, 
and woidd fe,in play his part worthily. I could no longer 
bear the mournful sight. Punish tiie evil-doer, prevent 
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him from again inflicting an injury upon society, and you 
do well ; but lead not the wretched man, like a wild beast, 
in triumph through your streets. Chastisement is no 
heroic deed of which man need make his boast. Let the 
trial of the criminal be carried on in public; but when 
once sentence is passed, let the condemned one hide his 
shame in solitude. Heap not upon the crushed spirit the 
additional misery of exposure; scorn not the wretched, 
whom you might perchance have saved, if the hand which 
was so ready to chastise had also been ready to help. 
Pray not for the souls of the deadj but deliver the souls of 
the living. This is the true spirit of Christianity; the spirit 
of holy, all-embracing love. 

THE FETE OF CERVARO. 

When the carnival has now long been buried and gone ; 
when the last moccolo light has long been quenched in 
darkness, and the whole tranquil period of Lent has inter- 
vened between the carnival and the Easter tide ; then is the 
period chosen by the German artists to celebrate the Cer- 
varo fete, designated by the populace as the "Strangers* 
Carnival." 

The spring is, to the strangers assembled in Eome, the 
flower-crowned genius of separation ; but they would fain 
not see that joyous winter life close in gloom and dulness; 
and, even as the Romans bid farewell to the merry carnival 
with shouts of gleesome merriment, so do the Germans 
terminate their sojourn in Rome by a scene of gaiety and 
joy. 

In the spring the Campagna is fresh and green. Like a 
gently-waving ocean suddenly congealed, so does the vast 
plain with its undulating hillocks lie outspread before you; 
that plain on which so many a bloody fight has been lost, 
and so many a ^dctory been gained on which the world's 
destinies have hinged! The blood of the countless victims 
of the fight has been absorbed by the silent earth ; victors 
and vanquished have long since crumbled into dust; only 
the name and tlie deed still live, carefully cherished in the 
memory of succeeding ages ; and the golden dandelion and 
bright-eyed anemone bloom where once the earth was 
trampled beneath the foot of the warrior as he struggled 
for life or death ! * 
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Here it is, on one of the first days of May, that the artists 
go forth in the early morning to celebrate their "Farewell 
Feast." They are attired in varied and grotesque masquerade 
dresses, and each wears as a badge a new, bright bajocco, 
fastened to a green ribbon. At a very early hour, the Cam- 
pagna is already alive with carriages. Every one in Rome 
who can possibly manage it has horses and carriages, and 
every one who has horses and carriages rides out to the 
quarries of Ponte Mammolo and Cervaro on the day of the 
"Farewell Feast." The Albano road is literally thronged 
with passengers; whilst men and women on horseback, 
having their hats adorned with gay ribbons and waving 
plumes, may be seen galloping across the plain. At length 
the procession of the artists themselves appears in sight. 
The president of their guild (fraternity) is also the presi 
dent of their farewell feast, and always the leading person- 
age in the revels of the day. On a triumphal chariot, 
drawn by six white oxen, he passes slowly onwards. The 
wheels of the chariot and the horns of the oxen are 
wreathed with flowers, and the president himself is decked 
out in the fantastic garb of the middle ages. His body- 
guards and his court accompany him, riding either on 
asses or on horses as the case may be; fools and wise, 
knights, Persians, Bedouins, and peasants, all follow in his 
train. The rear is brought up by other chariots, on one of 
which is seated the god Bacchus, as master of the wine- 
flasks, surrounded by Bacchantes and white-clad scullions, 
who keep guard over the wine and tlie provisions prepared 
for the fraternity. Thus does the procession wend its way 
to a solitary ruin, the Torre de' Schiavi, where the first 
halt is made and the president musters his troops. On- 
wards they pass in review before him : Don Quixotes and 
Apollos, savages and knights, Chinese and Raffaelles, all 
seeking to compel their asses to maintain a dignified de- 
meanour; whilst the standard-bearers lead the way, and 
the music of innumerable instruments, each emitting a 
different tone, according as chance may elicit, produces a 
perfect charivari. 

As soon as the mustering of the troops is over, the band 
pursues its way; n^Dw, however, dispersing themselves over 
the plain, and each one following his own sweet will, until 
they reach the stone quarries of Ponte Mammolo. When 
thus dispersed, the band of masqueraders appear even 
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more imposing than whilst marching in closer array. The 
white mantles of the Bedouins, especially, wear a sin- 
gularly pictu2«esq.me aspect, glistening in the sun and 
fluttering before the breeze, whUst their wearers scour the 
plain. The stone quarries of Ponte Mammolo are situated 
at the distance of about hfilf-an-hour's ride from Borne. 
They consist of large eaves, wheaee the anicients used to 
quarry the stoae required for ihe puirpose of building; now 
they are no longer used, and moss and creeping plants have 
had tLoae to elotiie their anterior in many parts with lux- 
uriant verdure- 

The hills whence the stone has been hewn surround a 
small basin-shaped valley, and on these adjoining heights 
the spectators form a picturesque encampment. Thje 
horses are unharnessed -and placed near each other, whilst 
the surrounding carriages Ibrm a sort of palisade, which 
prevents them from straying from the spot. The cushions 
are taken out of the carriages and laid upon the ground, 
wheiie they afford comfortable seats to their owners; &\mr 
ings axe spread to shelter the assembled grou$)s from the 
heat of the noontide sun; large ba^'ets £d^ of provisions 
axe produced; elegantly-dressed menand women with their 
own hands spread the feast on the greensward; and in the 
midst of the still, dreamy Campagna, where, JVt o^er times, 
only the solitary goat-herd is to be seen, devouring his hard 
crust beneath a orumbliag wall, there now resounds the 
merry laugh of the fashionable throng, ^ikt the <explod- 
iag eorks of champagne bottles, and playful toaste given 
in every civiHsed language under the sun, ea^se the old 
edioes to ring again witli imwonted sounds. 

Everything is, however, in the mean tiane, proceeding 
with due solemnity in the vaM^ beneath. The distribu- 
tion of orders has commenced, and itie president is naming 
the office-bearers for ihe ensmng year. It is a state con- 
sisting of cosmopolites, as the device b<n*ne hy the French 
flags, ** Totts les arts sontfreres," is the fitting motto of tidis 
artist life. The names of the office-bearers were called 
according to their respective countries, and it then becao^e 
evident from what various and distant countries these men 
were here brought together by a common aim and purpose. 
Painters and sculptors in white jackets and aprons hastened 
from the adjoining caverns to receive their orders, after 
preparing, l^ means of boards and casks, a table for well- 
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nigh three hiHSudred men. The hands which had yest€ffld&y 
been engaged in fashioning the bust of a Jitter, iiow 
busied themselves in shelling hard-boiled eggs and cutting 
up plates-fuU of chicken and bread-and-butter. 

At length liie repast is duly spread. Three hundred 
artists ijake their «eats around the table in the cool, dim 
twilight of the quarry; German choruses, Frendi and 
Italian songs, are sung with joyous glee.; dish after dish 
disappears beneath the influence of youthful appetites, and 
fiaek after flask of champagne is quickly emptied; and ever 
9B the feast draws nearer to its dose, does the soimd of 
mirth and merriment rise higher and higher. 

But suddenly, amidst thunder and lightning, does the 
sibyl of Ponte Mammolo issue forth from the deep gloom 
of the interior cav^cii, and threaten the rash invaders of 
her sanctity with speedy annihilation. But the sibyl is a 
woman, and can but Si withstand manly courage, maidy 
entreaties, manly influence. The president courageously 
advances towards her, and depicts in glowing terms the 
fame, the worth, the skill of the assembled artists, who 
have sought the shelter of this friendly cave in reliance on 
her generous hospitality. The sibyl, flattered by his words 
and moved by his entreaties, invites her guests to return 
and visit these shades on some future day, and, prophesy- 
ing to them all success and h^pineas, disappears again, 
amidst pea^ of thunder and flashes of lightning similar to 
those which had gxaced her advent. 

The dose vicinity of the goddess seemed, however, to 
cast a damp over the festivities of her earth-'barn guests. 
The artists shortly quitted the dim twilight of the cave, 
and ascended to tibie sunny heights of the Campagna; a 
circus is marked out by planting in the groimd the banners 
of the different bands ; Bedouins on nimble-footed steeds 
run races wdth ass-xnounted downs, and Sancho Fanzas 
with knights aaad monks; divers games requiring bodily 
sldll and agility are played; and, thanks to the glowing 
hues of the widely-extended landscape and the &.ntastie 
and varied costume of the combatants, the whole scene is 
picturesque beyond description. The unartistic portion of 
the crowd formed a circle of spectators, who sat in their 
carriages as on tribunes, cheering on the leading actors in 
the scene with loud and repeated acdamations. 

A firework, which was let off just before the sun went 
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down, marked the conclusion of the festival. Then the 
horses were again harnessed to the carriages, and the 
motley throng of strangers set forth on their return to the 
city, which fliose who drove reached shortly after the 
"Ave Maria." It was, however, some horn's later ere the 
equestrian portion of the revellers reached their journey's 
end; for both riders and steeds were exhausted after the 
fatigues and pleasures of the day. 

At the gates of the city the returning artists were met 
by eager and curious throngs ; and, even until a late hour 
of the night, we heard one straggler after another greeted 
by the assembled crowd with a loud and cordial " ewivaT 

And once more, over the vast Campagna, did that old, 
dream-like stillness assume its silent sway, and gently- 
dropping dew distilled upon the verdant plain, which on 
this day had been trodden down by no blood-stained war- 
rior's weary tramp, but lightly pressed by the passing 
footsteps of joyous men engaged in harmless mirth ! 
Henceforth, more luxuriantly than ever shall the golden 
dandelion and the bright-eyed anemone bloom on these 
now peaceful plains. 

THE COLISEUM. 

It is tlie fashion to go and view the Coliseum by moon- 
light and amid the glare of torches. The effect produced 
by this noble edifice, as it stands out against the calm, clear 
sky of midnight, is truly sublime ; and the wild, flickering 
blaze of the torches, as they wave throughout its area, pro- 
duces a marvellously fine effect. Yet these evening visits 
to the Coliseum, so long, at least, as they continue to be 
in fashion, must always lack the crowning charm of soli- 
tude. Equipages crowd around its entrance, as if it were 
a theatre ; and from the groups which are gathered toge- 
ther upon every side, one hears expressions of wonder in 
divers languages uttered by strangers, upon the very spot 
where, perhaps, their forefathers, as captive and dying bar- 
barians, satisfied the cruel lust of the Eoman people for 
gladiatorial shows. 

But when one visits the Coliseum early in the morning, 
one enjoys it alone, undisturbed, and therefore all the 
more fiilly. On issuing out of those narrow streets which 
divide Trajan's Forum from the Campo Vaccino, and over 
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which the humid night-mist and the gray tints of dawn 
are lingering still, one enters suddenly, near tlie academy 
of San Luca, into the beaming sunlight of early day. Pea- 
sant girls are sitting upon the grassy mounds by which 
those noble pillars are suiTOunded at their base : they are 
decking themselves out for their visit to the city. The 
white head-dress must be more carefully folded, and the 
shoulder-knots, which had been loosened during a long 
walk through the Campagna, must be more closely tied. 
Those pretty Albanese know that a thousand, glances wUl 
follow them on their way. Farther on, near the pillars of 
the Temple of Concord, and close to the Famesian Gar- 
dens, are lying beneath the shade of trees some silver-gray 
oxen, with their high twisted horns : they have just been 
unyoked from the waggons close by, in which the produce 
of the country has been carried in for the use of the city. 
A deep stillness reigns throughout nature. One walks so- 
litary along the Via Sacra, and all alone one enters into the 
wide circus of the Coliseum. 

All is still. The lofty arches of the theatre rise in three 
tiers, one above another. The dark-red stone glimmers 
with variegated hues of light, so that one can scarcely 
regret the marble with which they had once been overlaid. 
Isolated walls, complete portions of the edifice, remain in 
their original glory; others have been crushed by the re- 
lentless hand of Time. Natm^e has filled up the chasms 
between what has fallen and what still abides. Rich tufts 
of verdure spring up amid the ranges of seats. Where 
once the noble dames of Rome gazed forth upon bloody 
games, now bloom the wallflower and the pink. In place 
of the costly jewels which once sparkled here, shines the 
dew in countless glittering drops; no heart-wringing cry of 
eiqpuing man or beast is heard, but only the low, sweet 
song of birds, as they soar up yonder in that clear blue 
sky, the golden Hght of which seems to kindle the cold 
walls themselves into warmth and beauty. 

It is neither the grandeur nor the majesty of this colos- 
sal edifice which so deeply moves the soul. One does not 
even desire to explore its divers corridors, its flights of 
steps, or its subterranean cages, in which the savage beasts 
were once held captive till the moment when they were let 
loose on their prey. One's own individuality seems for a 
moment to be forgotten, as one gazes with longing earnest- 
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Biess into the past and into the fiiture. How brief and 
pnny does a single lifetime appear, while poring over the 
destiny of nations which have left but a track of their 
existence behind ! The radiant sunlight, the ever-fresh life 
of nature, seems to contrast too vividly with the perishable 
fate of man's work; of man, who longs for immortality be- 
cause he feels within himself the capability of so high a 
destiny. 

Suddenly the sound of bells strikes upon the ear. In 
the cloister n^sar the Temple of Venus the mass is singing. 
One glances upwards; and, behold! in the midst of the 
circus of the Coliseum stands the cross, planted in the very 
soil which had once been deluged with the blood of Chris^ 
tian martyrs ! The gloomy tokens of martyrdom are beheld 
in the radiant beams of the morning sun. On a level witisi 
the first range of seats have been erected twelve sdtars, the 
stations of the Redeemer's sufferings, M^iereon are depicted 
those bygone scenes of human agony. 

Christendom rises up out of the wreck of barbarism, 
teaching us wherein the true strength and perfection of 
man alone reside. We feel that it is only the material 
creations of man that can perish, while tlie spirit still 
exists and still works. Christ secured to us the blessing 
of this consolation, when He, in the ftill vigour of human 
life, and conscious of the eternity of His own self-existing 
spirit, yielded up His body to the grave ; and in no place, 
certainly, is the comfort to be derived from this assurance 
of a fdtm*e life and of immortality more necessary than in 
Borne itself, where the eye turns back continually upon a 
world-life of a thousand years, now perished or crumbing 
into ruin; in Rome, where the contrast between its vivid 
verdtu^e, its smiling life, and the ruins amid which they are 
found, may be likened to a wreath of flowers woven by t^ 
hand of infant love around the grave of old age; and where, 
amid the wreck of human works, the undying strength of 
man's spirit makes itself everywhere to be felt. 

It was in the Coliseum that I spent my last morning in 
Rome; and with this picture of the Coliseum shall the 
reader also take his lieave of the Eternal' City, than which 
no truer image can be found than this monument of ancient 
Rome, upon which the Cross has been planted amid the 
luxuriance of lovely Nature. 
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After traversing the solitary Campagna, the road to Naples 
conducts the traveller to Aibano, Ariccia, and Guizano: 
those mountain vill^es to which both strangers and Ro- 
mans delight to resort during the i^ummer heats. Here the 
artist comes to study landscape painting; here he finds the 
mpdels of those pictures of men and women which reflect 
to our eyes the muscular strength and beauty of these noble 
children of ihe Sou^; and here, in these ItttLe towns, one 
sttU meets ItaUan women clad in the pretty, gay, national 
costume, and wearing the white flowing head-dress, whieh 
so well becomes them. 

A few miles m;ore to the southward, near the little town 
of Cisternal comm^xiee the Pontine Marshes, of whieb, 
from the description I had heard, I formed altogether a false 
impressto>B. It Is possible that in summer they may pre- 
sent the aspect of a scorched and barren waste; but in 
spring tliey very much resemble one of our nortiiein 
marshes, only that in these Pontine Marshes the vegeta- 
tion i»of a much more luxuriant growth. There are bound- 
less meadows, intersected by canals^ which are bordered on 
each side by long alleys of trees; numerous herds of catilie 
may be seen feeding in all directions; whilst troops of buf- 
faloes, standii^ in the canals, stare wildly at the passers-by 
from beneath iheir dark, shaggy eyebrows. Nothing in the 
shape of human habitation is to be seen, save the nomadic 
wooden hut of the shepherd, or the long, flat barge whieh 
is drawn along the canal by men. Were it not for the buf- 
faloes, one might almost fancy one's self in Holland ; for 
even the large white and yellow water-lily, here as there, 
meets the eye, floating on its broad green leaf. To the left 
the plain is bounded by the lofty Apennines, whilst still 
farther off, to the right, may be distinguished the dim blue 
outline of Monte Cirullo. 
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It was a bright sunny noon when we reached Terracina. 
The town is built on a steep and lofty rock overhanging 
the sea, which I saw here once more with unspeakable 
joy, having last gazed upon it at Genoa many months ago. 
Beautiful waving palms fringed the surrounding rocks; 
broad streaks of golden sunshine rested on the deep-blue 
waters ; whilst the distant isles of Ponza and Ischia, bathed 
in dazzling light, loomed forth on the distant horizon like 
the phantoms of a dream, shadowy and undefined. 

After passing Terracina, the Apennines began to wear a 
wild and uncultivated aspect. The little town of Fondi 
and Itri lay nestled amidst piles of steep and rugged rocks. 
At Fondi we got out of the carriage, wishing to walk for a 
little way over its ill-paved streets whilst the horses were 
being changed. Scarcely, however, had we set foot in the 
streets, when a group of at least fifteen beggars, men, 
women, and children, crowded aroimd us. We took refuge 
in a church, the Moorish portal of which tempted us to 
seek a shelter within its walls, both from the beggars and 
from the scorching rays of the noontide heat. We only 
succeeded, however, in making oiu* escape fi:om the latter 
misery : oiu* cortege of beggars remained constant in their 
attentions: most of them asked for charity; one wished to 
sell us some old pots, another a coloured stone, whilst a 
little boy was very desirous to show us the " lions" of his 
native town. We assured him that we had no wish to see 
them. 

"You mmt examine the church, signora!" 

"We have seen chm'ches enough, and do not want any 
information on the subject," replieti my friend; "do leave 
us alone." 

The boy looked at her with his full, dark eye, seemed 
for a moment absorbed in thought, and then, with all the 
gravity of a regular cicerone, placed himself before us and 
said, "Ma, hisogna sapere questd, dgnora" (But, you must 
know this, signora). " See here, signora! this is the altar on 
which the children in Fondi are baptized!" 

The gravity, the decision, the earnestness of the boy had 
in them something irresistibly comic: we could scarcely 
help feeling a certain degree of respect for the resolution 
with which he almost wrung fi:om us the gift we had denied 
him. This boy was the type of that shrewd ciuming which 
the Italians turn to such good account in their dealings 
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with strangers. Gaeta, a fortress built upon a rock which 
projects far into the sea, is perhaps, with its lofty tower 
and Moorish battlements, one of the most striking objects 
to be seen in Italy. 

It was well nigh sunset when we sat ourselves down to 
rest in the balcony of the neighboiu-ing Villa Composella. 
This villa lies close to the sea, and is built over the ruins 
of the Baths of Cicero. Alleys of citron and sweet orange 
trees, hedges of roses and laurels, reach down to the verj'^ 
water's edge. The waves came rolling in with a heavy surge, 
but the air was still and mild. Whenever a gentle breeze 
stirred the trees, a shower of orange blossoms was scattered 
around us, and filled the air with balmy fragrance. A 
peaceful summer sojomn in this ViUa Composella must be 
really delightful: it is a spot one enters wifii pleasure, and 
cannot quit without deep regret. The tract of country be- 
tween the Mola di Gaeta and Naples, and the neighbourhood 
of Naples itself, ai-e as carefully cultivated as any land I ever 
saw either in Wurtemberg or Tuscany. Here it may be 
seen what a paradise these fertile southern lands might be 
rendered if they were only brought under proper cultm*e. 
The gardens produce eight crops every year, and in a very 
fruitful season have been known to produce even twelve. 
In the com fields, which are ripe for the sickle by the 
middle of May, stand mulberry trees, which act as a support 
to the more feeble vine, and tlie soil yields abundant nou- 
rishment to this three-fold crop. The corn is no sooner 
cut down than some other grain is sown in its place, and 
this again is succeeded either by flax or hemp. In the 
coiu'se of this journey I saw every kind of crop — ^pulse, 
rice, flax, and hemp — growing near to one another, and 
almost ripe: the maize alone was still but little above 
ground, and does not ripen luitil the summer heat is at its 
height. Strawberries and cherries were already abundant; 
figs were as yet scarce; but on all manner of fruit-trees, 
vines, and olives, I observed that the fruit was akeady set. 
This coimtry has indeed a good right to the name it bears : 
the Campagna Felice. 

At Capua the railroad begins, and we entered the city of 
Naples just as night was closing in. 

Naples is the handsomest and the most animated town 
in Italy ; and its gay, brilliant aspect strikes one the more 
forcibly from the contrast it presents to the grave, dream- 

L 
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like earnestness of Rome. We were detained for some 
time at the custom-house, and night had already spread its 
wings over the city as we drove along the quay to our hotel, 
the "Villa di Roma." We could not distinguish Mount 
Vesuvius, for at this moment no flames were issuing forth 
to betray its inner life. As we drove along the quay, in- 
numerable lamps sent forth a flickering glare from the 
moveable stalls which abounded on every side; gas-lights 
shone brightly from behind plate-glass windows; whilst 
high above the dark forest of masts glimmered the bright 
flame of the light-house, which shone, now more feebly, now 
more brilliantly, through the deep gloom of night. One 
ought to see Naples at night, in order to form any just idea 
of the life of the people in these southern climes. The 
whole population at this hour have apparently forsaken 
their dwellings, and every window is open. On the quay, 
roasting and broiling are going on as at Genoa; but the 
booths of the provision and lemonade vendors are better 
lighted up here than they were there. Men, having the 
upper part of the body bare, and wearing white linen trou- 
sers, walk about with large flat baskets on their heads, in 
which they carry all sorts of provisions, and with loud cries 
offer them for sale. Every twenty paces you meet with 
little stalls where water-melons are sold ; some whole, in 
their green, glossy shells ; others cut open, and presenting 
to the passer-by a tempting view of their blood-red pulp 
and dark shining seeds; whilst others again are cut in 
small slices for the benefit of the people who gather round 
these tables to refresh themselves with a few mouthfuls 6f 
this juicy and wholesome fruit. Near these stalls also ven- 
dors of maize are to be seen roasting its bright golden ears 
over a clear coal fire, whilst by the sea-side are placed rows 
of seats for the benefit of oyster-eaters. These seats are 
occupied by both men and women; the sellers open the 
oysters, and hand them round, together with the wine of 
the country, large flasks of which stand on tables close at 
hand, amongst piles of green citrons and oranges; guitar- 
players press as closely as they can around these varied 
groups, in hopes of being rewarded for their music by the 
gift of some small coin ; and they, on their part, are pushed 
aside by the water-sellers, who, with their loud cry of ''Acqua 
gelataT are desired and welcomed in every quarter. Iced 
water, mingled with a few drops of aniseed, is taken as a 
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cordial by the people, who eat ice, even in its rough state, 
as a necessary refreshment: lumps of ice are placed even 
in the mouths of little infants, who suck it greedily: so 
pressing is the need felt, in this wai^m climate, of some- 
thing cool and refreshing. 

In eveiy comer, temporary platforms, supported by casks, 
are erected, on which rope-dancers and jugglers carry on 
their several trades. Gaudy pictures, rudely painted, form 
the backgroimd of^the ahow. Here may be seen a juggler 
plunging a knife into his own throat; there, Polcinello ban- 
tering a poor fisherman; farther off, a pretty little maiden 
dancing on a rope, whilst others are acting some popular 
play. All these shows find spectators in abundance : fathers 
and mothers, who raise their youngest children in their arms 
that they may see over the heads of the surroimding crowd; 
little boys, who manfully fight their way to the front ranks • 
and soldiers, with their sweethearts by their sides, who are 
more employed in exchanging jokes with them than in 
watching the development of a plot; monks, in whatever 
direction the eye turns: fat, jolly, eomfortable-loo^Ling fel- 
lows, chatting with their neighbours, taking snuff, and 
applauding the piece like everybody else. 

Suddenly a number of ceUeasifii, returning from the rail- 
road, come dashing along through the crowd of foot passen- 
gers. The last train from Castellamare arrives about ten 
o'clock in the evening. One of these cales»im, or canicoU, 
as they are called, is a little compendium of Naples it^l£. 
It contains within a small vehicle, drawn by a gaily-decked 
horse, an embodiment of popular life, such as it is exhibited 
on the quay. Women, children, sailors, soldiers, monks, 
fishermen, ten persons and more, find room in it; stand- 
ing, sitting, lying in the net which hangs beneath, or resting 
astride upon the poles. It conveys to one the idea that the 
skies must have suddenly rained down life-loving men. A 
stranger, imaccustomed to the whirl around him, becomes 
perfectly bewildered. All these calemni rush wildly through 
iJie throng, past the piles of wood lying along the quay, upon 
which the Neapolitan brunettes are seated in their colom-ed 
petticoats and white smocks, with their little sleeping in- 
fants laid in baskets at their feet. One cannot help trem- 
bling for the little creatures who lie there without covering, 
almost without clothing; one feels a sort of terror when the 
wheels of the cdUssini almost graze their very cradles ; but 
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their mothers laugh and chatter in careless security, and 
no harm betides the little sleepers. 

Passing onwards from the Largo del Palazzo to the 
Piazza in front of the palace, the scene changes. The 
people's quarter has been exchanged for that in which the 
court resides. 

It is nine o'clock in the evening: the military band place 
their music-stands beneath the windows of the palace ; the 
whole square becomes thronged with people; numerous 
carriages drive slowly through the crowd, passing onwards 
to the Toledo, that long and beautifrd street which leads 
towards Capo di Monte ; or else they pause, perchance, be- 
fore the shops of the ice-vendors. AU the shops are open 
and brilliantly lighted up. Every article of beauty or of 
splendour which luxury can demand is here exposed to 
view. On the trottoir ^tand numerous tables, on which 
pedlars, fan-makers, and glass and paper vendors, offer their 
goods for sale. Purchasers in abundance smround these 
stalls : men and women of the working class ; and many a 
love affair dates its origin from a walk on the Toledo. 
Suddenly a more brilliant blaze of light sheds additional 
radiance over the scene ; flags wave above oiu* heads, and 
both sides of the Toledo gleam with the illiunination of 
many coloured lamps. It is the festival of some saint 
whose church lies in this quarter of the town. Bands of 
music play melodies from Bellini's operas, on raised tri- 
bunes before the door of the church; fireworks are let off; 
and the populace cause their shouts of applause to resound 
beneath the still midnight sky, under the starry canopy of 
which the beau monde of the Toledo are languidly enjoying 
their evening lounge. 

But what a sight is presented to our eyes, as, on our re- 
turn from the Toledo, we again drive towards the sea! 
What a ruddy glow, what a destruction-breatliing flame 
meets our wondering gaze ! Vesuvius is asserting its claim 
to the lordship of the fair city! Darkness now rests on all 
surrounding objects; the shades of night envelope the 
mighty ocean, whose waves break in hoarse murmurs upon 
the strand; the masts of a few scattered ships are visible 
in the foreground, whilst in the distance the dark gigantic 
form of the volcano may be seen clearly defined against 
the deep blue sky. A flame of unwonted redness, of a 
deep, intense glow, such as no human might could ever 
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kindle, rises slowly upwards from the crater, and then, de- 
scending in a fiery stream, flows languidly down the sides 
of the mountain. Kestlessly, incessantly, within the lap of 
earth, do those unseen forces work, which at length, in the 
measured course of time, send forth like a resistless tide 
the fearful element of destruction. 

The stranger gazes with a sentiment of awe on this mys- 
terious phenomenon; the very ground of his existence 
appears to him to he undermined. When the invisihle 
powers of the subterranean world thus manifest themselves 
in these visible flame-tokens, his first instinct is either to 
flee from the fearful sight or to sink upon his knees in 
prayer. But the inhabitants of Naples themselves scarcely 
even look round to gaze upon the burning mountain; they 
carry on their daily traffic in St. Lucia, which is situated 
directly opposite to Mount Vesuvius. Here the houses of 
the fishermen and oyster-sellers are to be found. Its flag- 
paved square is a perfect Babel of sounds, a perpetual 
scene of bargaining and of feasting. Mussel- vendors here 
have their booths, and in handsome shops may be seen 
displayed the beautiful and artistically-worked productions 
of the sea and of the moiuitain: carved corals, shells, and 
lava. Above the stirring tide of human life, the Castle of 
San Elmo seems to sit enthroned in the solemn night still- 
ness. The convicts, whom one sees in the day-time walk- 
ing roimd the walls in their bright yellow garb, are now 
shut up within the iron-grated cells. The criminal en- 
closed within those gloomy walls feels his dreary solitude 
doubly moiuTiful, contrasted as it is with the merry sounds, 
of active life which continually meet his ear, and the charma 
of that Natm'e which lies outspread before him in all her 
luxuriant beauty. 

On the shore beneath, close to the foot of the rock on 
which the castle of San Elmo is built, lies the Castel dell' 
Oro, constructed from the i-uins of the Villa of Lucullus. 
Following the road which leads along the shore, we soon 
reach the Villa Reale, the dark avenues of which wave their 
lofty boughs, as though inviting us towards them with a 
bewitching charm. Beneath their dark green shade the 
most exquisite copies of the ancient statues rest in sha- 
dowy gloom. The Venus de' Medici, the Flora, the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Antinous, which we ai^e accustomed to see 
only now and then in museums, here stand beneath the . 
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free vault of heaven, and these beauteous forms become 
to this southern race, amongst whom they had their birth, 
as it were a sweet and famiUar possession of their own. 

The clang of a military band, which plays here twice in 
every week, mingles with the gentle munnur of the waves ; 
whilst the soft moonlight, the red glow of the burning 
mountain, and the bright flickering of the gas-lights, half 
hidden amongst the trees, unite to form a most charming 
tout ensemble. A protecting iron rail separates the villa, 
which is only open to foot passengers, from the throng of 
carriages and horsemen which pass along the Kiviera di 
Chiaja, where palace touches palace in uninteiTupted suc- 
cession. Everywhere flat roofs, balconies, and open win- 
dows ; everywhere brilliantly-lighted rooms and gaily-dressed 
ladies ; smiles, and splendour, and song wherever the eye 
rests or the ear turns to listen ; whilst beneath the shade of 
the ti'ees, on the border of that deep blue sea, many a silent 
pair look forth on the boundless waves, and find in them 
an image of the ovei-flowing tide of joy which is welling up 
within their gladsome hearts. 

This is Naples! 

ITALIAN FUNERALS AND THE CATACOMBS OF PALERMO. 

If daily life amongst these southern people wear a smiling 
and joyous aspect, death, on the other hand, presents itself 
at an Italian burial imder its most terrible form, and offers 
a fearful contrast to the life by which it is suiTOunded. 

The Italian contemplates death under an aspect essen- 
tially different from our own. It might almost be desig- 
nated as heathenish when compared with the view taken of 
it by the Christian, who looks forward to death as the 
commencement of a higher life, and often, amidst the 
sorrows of earth, awaits it with a longing heart. 

A young Neapolitan girl was one day, in conversation 
witli me, uttering deep lamentations over the death of her 
lover. I tried to comfort her with tliat hope of a meeting 
beyond the grave which, amongst us Germans, strong in 
faithful and patient hope, brings peace to the aching heart. 
The Italian, however, only gazed upon me wonderingly 
with her large dark eyes, and, shrugging her shoulders, 
replied, " In paradise? Ah, signora! in paradise people do 
not marry!" 
In Italy, that charmed breath of dreamy sorrow, that 
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tender clinging to tlie grave, which causes the yearning 
heart to find comfort in decking the tomb with gaiiands, is 
altogether miknown. I never remember to have seen 
people in an Italian church-yard lingering sorrowfully over 
the tombs of the departed, as is so commonly the case in 
Germany. On AU-Souls'-day alone it seems a prescribed 
custom for eveiy one to resort to the church-yard, in order 
to satisfy at once the claims of feeling for tlie whole year. 
In Naples, the people on that day repair from the burial- 
grounds to the taverns, and, amidst the clang of glasses, 
drink #to the souls of the departed. The climate, which, 
more rapidly than with us, renders the body a prey to 
corruption, may.probably compel a more speedy interment ; 
and whilst we find comfort in retaining as long as possible 
the remains of our loved departed ones beneath our roof, 
that we may gaze again and again on those dear features, 
so soon to be hidden fi:om our eyes, the very same love 
and reverence would induce tlie southern to lose no time 
in committing the body to the dust. 

The mode of interment differs in different places; only 
agreeing in this, that in all, the monks and priests play a 
prominent part, walking in procession both before and 
behind the coffin. Lighted wax tapers are carried at each 
side of it, and behind the torch-bearers crowds of children 
press forward, seeking to collect tlie dropping wax in paper 
comets. 

In Rome and Florence, corpses are generally interred in 
closed coffins, covered with richly-embroidered coloured 
palls; but in the former city funerals are occasionally to be 
seen, in which the countenances of the dead are exposed to 
view. I remember well, one bright spring morning, as we 
were returning from the Villa Pamfili, in the naiTOw street 
below the Capitol, we heard the well-known death-song 
approaching. Our carriage was obliged to stop. Long 
rows of Capucin monks filed past us, intoning as they went 
the accustomed prayers. In their midst was borne the 
coffin. The dead man, a rich citizen, dressed in a Capucin's 
hood and cowl, lay with his face uncovered. It was a 
mournful but not a repellant sight. The rays of the setting 
sun rested upon the pallid countenance, as tliough they 
would fain accompany to the last him who was about to be 
hidden for ever from his cheering rays in the silent lap of 
earth. 
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The bodies of the departed are first borne from their 
own houses to the church where the funeral service is per- 
formed. Here they are generally allowed to remain for 
the night, and on the succeeding morning are either com- 
mitted to tlie grave or to the family vault, as the case may 
be. But the farther one travels towards the south, the more 
painful and revolting is the haste with which the corpse is 
removed from beneath the domestic roof. In Castellamare 
I once saw a tall, stout-looking man, dressed in the very 
height of fashion, borne to his grave beneath my very 
windows. He had died in the morning: at six o'clock in 
the evening he was buried. The crown of flowers which 
had been laid upon the coffin, the frock coat, the white glace 
gloves, the light waistcoat, contrasting so mournfully with 
the ghastly coiuitenance of the dead man, presented such a 
fearfiil image to my mind that it was many days and nights 
before I could banish it from my thoughts. It is perfectly 
incomprehensible to me how the Italians, loving beauty 
as they do, can endure this fearful contrast of outward 
adornment and corruption; how they can find pleasure in 
forcing these moumftil sights upon the passer-by, instead 
of lovingly casting over them the veil of oblivion. 

In Naples, the handsome new church-yard, the Gampo 
Santo, lies at the foot of the Capo di Monte, and is adomied 
with some splendid mausoleums. Near these monuments, 
by means of which family pride and affection strive to pre- 
serve the memory of the departed, lie the public graves 
appropriated to the use of the poor. They are as many in 
number as the days of the year, and each morning one of 
these graves is opened. Even as faded flowers are thrown 
upon the groimd, so are the unclad and unprotected corpse 
here flung into the tomb, that their dust-bom frames may 
return to the earth from which they were created. The 
date of the grave is the only mark by which the survivors 
can distinguish it. As on a battle-field, friends and foes 
here mingle their dust together. No crown, no flowers^ 
no greensward, covers these unknown ashes ; and the heavy 
tombstones which mark the graves seem also to lie in cold 
and crushing hardness over the feelings of the living. 

A similai' arrangement exists in Palermo, where there is 
even less respect shown to the remains of the departed. 
The corpse, merely wrapped in an old cloak, is placed 
in a sedan chair, and thus carried to the church-yard. If 
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the bearers should feel wearied, they lay down the chair in 
the street, and go into some house to refresh themselves. 
In the mean while, should any passer-by feel so inclined, 
he lifts up the leather curtain which hangs over the window, 
and looks in to see whether or not the dead man was one 
of his acquaintances. The poor are buried with still less 
ceremony. They are wrapped in a cloth, and carried by two 
of tlieir friends to their last earthly resting-place ; no semce 
is read : neither time nor money is expended in paying them 
the last tokens of respect. The money thus saved will, say 
they, pay for a mass being said for his soul, which will be 
of far more semce to him than a handsome funeral. 

Whilst, on the one side, the people of Palermo show 
such utter indifference towards the dead, the state, on the 
other hand, have caused to be prepared for their reception 
those far-famed catacombs, which lie outside the town, in 
the Capucin convent, and in which the corpses are pre- 
served, and become like mummies. 

We set out one fine afternoon to visit the monastery. 
The road thither leads through the Olivuzza. This is the 
name of a suburb of Pfilermo, in which are situated some 
of the handsomest country-houses of the leading families in 
Palermo. It is one of the loveliest spots in the whole 
valley, and must have been known as such in earlier times ; 
for two old Moorish castles, the Kuba and tlie Zisa, the latter 
well-preserved and even iidiabited, are here still to be seen. 
The finest property in the Olivuzza at present is the Villa 
Butera, which the Princess Butera lent to the Empress of 
Russia during her stay in Palermo. On the road to Oli- 
vuzza my eye was attracted by the sight of trees which were 
quite unknown to me, and which waved their lofty heads 
over the garden walls. They were date-palms, riclily laden 
with fruit, which, however, does not, even in this climate,, 
come to perfection every year. But, to see southern vege- 
tation in its full beauty, a visit should be paid to the Villa 
Butera, where the careful culture of a German gardener, 
named Schott, has developed to its fullest extent the rich 
and luxuriant vegetation of this southern clime. Palms, 
* bamboos, the several species of cactus, and all the vaiious. 
tropical plants, a few pitiful specimens of which languish 
in our hot-houses, here bloom in the open air, and flourish 
in all tlieir native beauty. With very few exceptions, they 
are all hardy enough to remain out through the whole win- 
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ter in this warm and sheltered valley. Beautiful fuchsias 
may be seen gi'owing beneath the shade of the gum and 
1;he camphor tree, whilst in their neighbom'hood bloom the 
sweet heliotrope and the lovely kloxilia, surrounded by a 
luxuriant verdure which adds doubly to their charms. 

It was with difficulty that we tore ourselves away from 
this delightful garden, in order to visit the Capucin con- 
vent. It is situated in a solitaiy and retu-ed spot. The 
doors were open; the evening sun shed a peaceful light 
over the convent court; the deep crimson flowei's of the 
oleander imparted a cheerful aspect to the porch, beneath 
which were seated eight monks, engaged in friendly con- 
versation. One of them was appointed to be our guide : 
he appeared to be a man of about forty years of age, and 
was of a cheerful, jovial aspect. 

He led the way down some steps into a subterranean 
chamber; and ha^dng heard so much of the horrors of these 
catacombs, I began to prepare myself for the w^orst. But, 
strange as it may sound, the first impression which they 
made upon my mind was decidedly a comical one. 

There are long, vaulted, white-washed passages, with, 
tiled floors, and with windows which admit a full flow of 
light. On each side of the vault, the corpses, dressed in 
the Capucin garb, hang by ropes suspended round their 
necks. The peculiar property of the air in tliese vaults 
dries the body, in the course of seven months, into so dimi- 
nutive a mummy, tliat at first sight tlie only things which 
struck me were the long ranges of dark-brown Capucin 
cowls in which they were enveloped, and which looked as 
if they were hung up on the pegs of a wardrobe. It was 
this which impressed me so ludicrously at the first mo- 
ment; but I had no sooner had time to look around me 
than my feelings underwent an entire change. 

It seemed to me as though Death were staring me in the 
face under every possible form. This mode of hanging up 
the skeletons by cords, appeared to me most revolting; 
whilst the inscription attached to each, announcing the 
name, title, and possessions, was in my eyes the very bit- 
terest mocker}' of all earthly vanity. The longer I gazed, 
the more fearful and painful did the whole scene become 
to me. The monk, chatting cheerfully all the time, led us 
through this abode of death, with the pleased satisfaction 
of the master of a house who is showing his guests a col- 
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lection of curiosities. He informed us that the bodies were 
laid for a space of seven months on iron bars in the vaults, 
which had a peculiarly drying property. "After this," 
added he, "we lodge our guests here, and retain them as 
long as their families choose to send us a gift on the anni- 
versary of their deaths, in order that a mass may be said 
for their souls, and a torch lighted before the altar. When 
they cease to do this, we send away the body, to make room 
for a new guest." 

On my expressing a wish to leave the vaults, now that 
the shades of evening were falling more thickly around, 
and the aspect of the scene became each moment more re- 
pulsive to me, the monk began to exclaim that it was quite 
impossible I should think of doing so until I had seen the 
ladies. " It is only the men who are allowed to hang in 
this unpleasant way against the walls ; we treat the ladies 
differently," said he: "we are gallant; we allow them to 
be handsomely dressed, and each one has her own couch 
and looking-glass, as a lady of distinction ought to have." 

It was a matter of utter impossibility to find our way out 
of this labyrinth without the help of our guide; and he 
seemed to consider a visit to the ladies' vault such an ab- 
solute necessity, that we were compelled to yield tlie point 
and to follow him. The ladies are ranged in rows behind 
glass frames, each in her own particular cell. To my mind 
these satin and velvet-clad skeletons, decked in pearls and 
diamonds, presented even a more fearful picture than those 
of the cowl-clad men. I could stand the dismal scene no 
longer, and hastened, shuddering, from these gloomy 
vaults. I could not comprehend how, even for a single 
moment, any impression of the ludicrous could have been 
conveyed to my mind by a scene only fitted to inspire emo- 
tions of pain and of terror. As we retraced our steps, the 
way seemed to me to have increased in length ten-fold, so 
earnestly did I long to regain the entrance of the vault, to 
exchange this world of death for the free breath of living 
nature, and never did I see the shades of evening fall 
more pleasantly over the earth than on tliat day ! Wending 
our way through quiet country paths, we ascended the 
neighbouring hill to visit the convent of Santa Maria di 
Gesu, famed for the extreme beauty of the site it oc- 
cupies. 

All was hushed around. The monks opened the conr 
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vent door, and invited us in to view the glorious sunset. 
Near to the convent is a church, surrounded by a chm'ch- 
yard, in which many strangers lie buried. Amongst those 
who have here found their last earthly resting-place are the 
mother-in-law and the two children of theDuchesse deBerri. 
A little chapel has been here erected to their memory. 

The monks of this convent, themselves dependent upon 
alms, maintain many poor people. On one day they feed 
men, on another women. We inquired how many rations 
they distributed daily. They replied, " They had no defi- 
nite rules on the subject. The convent was very poor, 
they dressed daily all the provisions they had, and distri- 
buted them until they had no more left to give." Most of 
the monks were old ; not one of them looked fat or well- 
fed; the greater number had a subdued and crushed ap- 
pearance: and, oh! sorely crushed they are beneath the 
yoke of spiritual despotism. 

We asked them how they employed themselves. "We 
have the care of the garden, the house, and the chin'ch to 
attend to ; the services of the church to perform, masses to 
offer for the souls of the departed, and the bodies of the 
dead to commit to the grave," replied they. We inquired 
whether they did not sometimes read and study. A com- 
municative old monk, about seventy-three years of age, 
replied, with a certain air of kindly pride, that all the 
younger monks in the convent could read, although very 
few of them could write; "but the prior and the guardian 
can both write, and they have a library, too!" The Hano- 
verian consul, who had brought us here, gave the monk a 
small sum of money, and told him he hoped he would 
say a mass for us. One of the* ladies of the pai'ty asked, 
"whether masses were offered daily for the nobles and 
princes who were buried here?" "Ma/ che princesseT re- 
plied the old man; ''quando sono Id hasso, sono povere anime 
come gli altriT (Ah! what princes! when they are laid 
low there, they are poor souls like the rest!) 

"And do they also go into purgatory?" 

"Certainly! every one goes there," replied the monk. 

"And you pray them out of it?" 

"Of course." 

"And out of hell, also?" 

"No; that is impossible. From hell there is no re- 
iming." 
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To MS, all this may wear an air of ridicule, but with the 
monk it was grave and sober earnest. Every word came 
from his heart, and was the sincere conviction of his soul. 

We were wearied with our walk, and very thirsty; so we 
begged for a drink. One of the younger monks quickly 
brought on an earthen dish a little earthen pitcher and two 
glasses, which he washed carefully in our presence. The 
old man would not, however, allow any one to fill our 
glasses but himself. He praised the fresh clearness of the 
stream whence the water was drawn, and handed us the 
glasses with friendly courtesy. A man may be a hospitable 
and kindly host, even though he have but a glass of water 
to bestow. 

The monks all looked pleased when we praised the 
water and expressed a wish for more; but there was not 
one countenance amongst them which bespoke either intel- 
lect or thought. Their expression was that of good-natured 
repose and childlike curiosity. 

The night was now rapidly closing in; the deep violet 
hues of twilight rested on tbe hill; whilst, in the valley 
beneath, the lofty carruba and manna trees waved their 
topmost boughs, which stood out clear and distinct against 
the evening sky. On the gray, massive precipice which 
towered above the white alls of the convent grew the 
gigantic flowering aloe, mingling its golden leaves with the 
dark, gloomy cypress. The whole foreground was peaceful 
and still as in one of Giu-litt's landscape paintings. A faint 
streak of light illumined the western horizon; no sound 
fell upon the ear to tell of man's existence : nought was to 
be heard save the sweet songs of birds and tiie distant 
chirp of the lively grasshopper. 

The close of day filled my heart with sorrowful thoughts, 
for but a short period had elapsed since one very dear to 
me had "fallen asleep" in the solemn sleep of death. I 
read the inscriptions on the surrounding tombstones. They 
were all strange names to me ; from north and south, from 
east and west, they had come, and here had they laid them 
down side by side to take their rest. They all, too, had 
lived and longed, suffered and hoped, enjoyed and lost the 
object of their joys. My soul wandered far away from 
hence to the shores of the Baltic, where, beneath the shade 
of limes and elder trees, a grassy hillock, fragrant with 
violets and mignionette, covers the ashes of my beloved one. 
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I went into the little church; the ever-lighted lamp was 
burning before the richly-clad image of the Madonna, but 
all around was darkness. My heart and spirit were op- 
pressed : I could not stay. 

As I c^me out of the church, I found my friends pre- 
paring for their departure. The monks accompanied us as 
far as the outer gates. The stillness of the surrounding 
country, the peaceful simplicity of these kind-hearted monks, 
had rendered us all grave and thoughtful. We rode through 
the valley in silence. The night air was laden with the 
rich perfumes of the surrounding plants ; the stars gazed 
down upon us in mild and beaming radiance; and, sootlied 
by the gentle voice of Nature, the sorrows of the burdened 
heart found vent in a flood of refreshing tears. 

THE GETTATOEE. . 

Among the many objects which are continually offered 
for sale to strangers at Naples, the most remarkable, per- 
haps, are certain little coral hands and horns which are 
worn by everybody there. Gentlemen attach ihem to their 
watch-chains, ladies to their brooches, and the people wear 
them either as earrings, or hanging on strings round their 
necks; for they all alike regard them as a means of pro- 
tection against the " evil eye." A belief in the evil eye — U 
malocchio — is almost luiiversal in the south of Italy, where 
it exists even among the higher classes, although one may 
hear it occasionally derided by them; just as timid people, 
by way of gaining courage, are oftentimes heard to sing in 
the dark. 

The evil eye is, according to popular belief, a hereditary 
evil. The persons who are aflGlicted with it, and who con- 
sequently cast the evil eye, are called gettatori. They are 
also distinguished, according to tihe same popular belief, 
by a peculiar physiognomy. A meagre-looking person 
with strongly-marked features, a hooked nose, large pro- 
jecting eyes, and a penetrating glance, is as sure to be 
looked upon, in Naples, as a gettatore, as a student in Ger- 
many, who wears a crimson and gold band, is to be accused 
of inveterate demagogy. As soon as one meets a gettatore, 
one instantly draws the thumb within the palm of the hand, 
together with the second and third fingers, stretching out, 
at the same time, the forefinger and the little one, so as to 
form a horn, which alone has power to protect from the 
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evil spell. In the aristocratic world at Naples, the family of 
the Duke of B— — o is remarkable for flae possession of 
the evil eye. The duke is an agreeable, witty man. He 
has written several successful dramatic works. He is prized 
and sought after on account of his own individual worth. 
He is liked as a man, but no one speaks to him without 
guarding against the evil eye, which he possesses to the 
highest degree, although his outward aspect betrays no 
symptoms of the gettatore. His sister, the Marchesa 
C — —a, one of the lovehest women in Naples, has also 

the evil eye; and only his brother, the Chevalier B e, 

has any appearance of the gettatore about him. An intel- 
ligent stranger, in whose society Lmet one of the duke's fa- 
mily, by whom she was addressed in conversation, stretched 
out her little horns while she was conversing with him. I 
rallied her aftenvards on having done so, and asked whether 
she was not ashamed of giving in to this superstitious 

foUy. 

"Indeed," replied she, "whenever I consider the matter, 
it does seem to me the merest nonsense ; and yet circum- 
stances turn out so strangely! This ftunily, however 
amiable as individuals, does imdoubtedly bring ill luck 
with it wherever any one of its members appears. I 
could give you many instances of it." 

" Give me only one," was my reply. 

"Well, then," rejoined my friend, "a few years ago, when 
the Russian court were visiting Naples, a sumptuous ban- 
quet was prepared for the imperial party at die palace of 
Prince X. A new ameublement had been ordered from Paris 
for the occasion, and one of its costUest articles was a splen- 
did chandelier. The prince was superintending its being 
fixed in the ceiling when the Duke of B o was an- 
nounced. He desired that the visitor might be shown into 
his study; but before the servant had time to obey his 
orders, the duke entered the apartment, and exclaimed, 
'What a magnificent chandelier you have got there, my 
good friend!' and at the self-same moment fiie chandelier 
fell down from the ceiling upon the marble pavement 
beneath, and was shivered into a thousand pieces!" 

" That was indeed a mischance!" 

"But what can one think," continued the narrator, 
"when these mischances occur continually? One day, it 
happened that Count N met the Duke of B o in 
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the streets. After chatting together a while, the duke in- 
quired after the count's son. *0h!' replied the latter, *he 
is as well as ever he was!' On his return home, he found 
him ill in bed. The young man had been seized with a . 
sudden vertigo, and had fallen on the ground with such 
violence as to break his watch. So the father was iu' 
formed. He sent for the watch, and on looking at it, found 
that it had stopped at the very moment when the gettatore 
was speaking to him ! An accident of a similar nature had 
occurred from the evil influence of his sister, the lovely 
Marchesa C a; and it is a falct that, whenever she in- 
quires after the health of any one, the illness of the in- 
dividual is sure to follow. This I have experienced my 
own self." 

I rallied the lady on the liveliness of her imagination, 
but she replied gravely: — 

" It is a riddle, a mysterious fact; yet sooner or later it * 
wins conviction even from the most incredulous mind. 

The ambassador used to laugh at all these stories. 

He even denied the apparent coincidence between certain 
untoward circumstances and tlie presence of the duke. It 
happened one evening, when the ambassador's house was 
open for reception, that the duke was his earliest guest. 
On approaching his host, he exclaimed, * Where are all 
your orders? Why have you laid them aside this evening?' 
The ambassador, who had never forgotten them before, 
raised his hand suddenly to his breast, and, at the same 
moment, his snuff-box, which he had used for fifteen years, 
fell on the ground ! It had been presented to the ambas- 
sador's father by Napoleon, whose portrait adorned the lid. 
It was broken to pieces by the fall." 

Two Italian ladies who were present expressed their 
conviction of the entire truth of all these details, and mar- 
velled how I could retain any doubt on the subject. I 
begged to know whether there existed any means by which 
a gettatore could free biniself from the curse which thus 
rested upon him, or whether the church could exorcise it 
away. I received a reply in the negative. Although at 
first I was rather amused at these stories, yet I afterwards 
conceived a horror of the superstition which thus impressed 
a demon-like aspect upon guiltless human beings. This 
abhorrence only increased at a later period, when I found 
how pernicious this superstition proved among the lower 
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classes, witli whom it passed out of the airy world of un- 
certain fears into the practical bearing on a week-day life. 

During my residence on tbe Marina at Castellamare, 
whenever I wished to visit my friends who were dwelling 
upon the hill near Quisisana, I was obliged to use a donkey 
to mount the hill ; and it happened several times that a 
citLciare, who had a nice, well-saddled donkey, asked me 
to employ him. Each time, however, my servant said, 
"Do not take him, signoiTi; I will procure you another;" 
whereupon the ciuciare turned silently away. He was a 
man of about thirty years old, one-eyed, and deeply pitted 
with small-pox; but there was such an expression of good- 
•ness, and yet of sadness, in his countenance, that I felt 
quite sorry to reject his services. Supposing that there 
must be some personal enmity between him and the ser- 
vant, I observed to the latter that I knew not whence arose 
his dislike to Antonio (so was the ciuciare named); and 
that, in case the latter were an honest man, I wished to em- 
ploy him and his donkey in preference to any others. 

**0h, eccellenza! he is honest enough," exclaimed the 
servant. " Antonio is a worthy fellow, and I have had no 
quarrel with him; but since yoiu* eccellenza depends upon 
my selecting a safe donkey and guide, I dare not let you go 
with Antonio. Your eccellenza would surely meet with 
some accident, for Antonio is a gettatore; you can see it 
yourself!" 

I explained to him that I had very pretty little horns to 
protect me, and that, moreover, I had no faith in this be- 
lief; so, in despite of my servant's shaking his head, I took 
Antonio into my service during my stay at Castellamare, 
and found him a most willing, careful, and punctual atten- 
dant. On my departure, I recommended him to an ac- 
quaintance, who was equally pleased with him. 

One day, as I was riding from Castellamare to Grag- 
nano, I inquired of him whether he was aware of his being 
regarded as a gettatore, and whether this belief caused him 
any sort of annoyance. 

"Yes, assuredly," was his reply. " I was too poor to buy 
an ass, and the padrone who keeps all the asses here would 
not entrust one to my care, as he feared it would come to 
an untimely end with me. At last he consented to let me 
have the worst of them all — a wilful brute it was — on con- 
dition that I would fasten little horns in the bows upon its 
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forehead. The obstinate beast, however, flung out his heels 
the very first day I had the care of him, and threw off his 
back a long-legged Englishman. The preceding year, he 
had thrown off in like manner a holy priest; yet no one 
blamed the driver. Now, however, the general cry among 
my companions was, *That is the malocchioP *That is the 
gettatore's doing!' So I got no customers, and the padrone 
took away the ass, as I could earn nothing with it. Then 

I went to the Princess G , who comes here every sum- 

mer, and who kindly lent me money to purchase an ass. 
I hired a saddle for it; and now that you have taken me 
into your service, signora, and recommended me to others, 
I shall soon be able to pay my debt." 

** But, Antonio, how came it that you were accused of 
having the fnaloechior inquired I of my guide. 

*' I have inherited it from my mother — so say my ene- 
mies, at least; but it is all a lie, eccellenza! If, indeed, one 
could destroy the people who injure one, it might be all 
very well to be a gettaUore; but all these rascals here are 
running about, sound in body and limb, while one is ac- 
cused of bringing evil upon poor innocent children and 
strangers! That 4s a foUy, eccellenza! Don't believe a 
word about it!" 

When he had, after many weeks of faithful service, con- 
ducted me for the last time to the bath-house in Castella- 
mare, as I was taking leave of him he said to me, at the 
moment of our parting, " I thank you, eccellenza, for not 
liaving believed in the foolish report about me, and am glad 
that no ill luck has befallen you while you rode on my 
donkey. My name is Antonio Vitelli; and if you kindly 
recommend me to yoiu* friends, will you be so good as to 
assure them that a poor one-eyed getUxtore can do no harm 
to any one?'* 
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POMPEII AND HERCUIiANEUM. 

Nature, like a wise artist, ofttimes places tiae most strik- 
ing contrasts side by side, and thus lends double force and 
vividness to the pictures which she presents to the mind. 
So it is that, within a short distance of joyous, life-breath- 
ing Naples, she has planted the buried cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, like a solemn memento mori, ever 
littering in her ears a word of •admonition. 

Quitting the Ghiaja, we pursued the road which leads 
through Portici, now almost a suburb of Naples, imtil we 
Teached the little town of Besina, close to the very foot of 
Mount Vesuvius. Resina is built over the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum. 

Descending a flight of stairs, and passing through a dark, 
vault-like passage, we entered the buried &eatre. 

The impression it produces upon the mind is one of the 
most fearftil that can be conceived. Our guides preceded 
*is with torches, leading the way down the steep descent. 
The air in the excavations was damp and cold; a death-like 
terror seemed to dwell within this scene of ^oom and de- 
struction; and ever was that ciy of anguish sounding in 
my ears which must have burst forth in this theatre from • 
the assembled crowd when they saw the' fiery tide rushing 
in upon them in the full force of its destroying fury. 

The pillars, the seats of the spectators, the stage, the 
orchestra, are aU still distinctly visible. The marble has 
been cleared from the lava with which it was incrusted. 
In the foreground stand the pedestals whence the statues 
of the two Balbi, both consuls, have been removed, in 
order to be deposited in the museum at Naples. 

The inscriptions on these pedestals are almost uninjured. 
To many portions of the wall there may still be seen ad- 
hering the crimson stucco with which they were in former 
days entirely covered. 

It was in the midst of all this splendour, of all the adorn- 
ments of art, and all the refinements of luxury, which proved 
the creative genius of the human mind, that the wild powers 
of nature burst upon the scene in all their resistless might, 
spreading desolation on their path. The smallest inter- 
stices of the building are filled up with the dark, hardened 
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lava; and in one place I saw a set of human teeth grinning 
forth from amidst the solid mass : a horrible and ghastly 
sight. 

All interest in the building itself, all the charm which 
usually attaches to remote antiquity, vanished in presence 
of this fearful image. I felt as if I could not breathe freely 
again imtil I had escaped from this gigantic grave, and until 
I found myself standing once more in the bright sunshine, 
surrounded by life and gladness. 

A descending path leads from Resina into the veiy heart 
of the excavated portion of Herculaneum. To the right 
and left are to be seen the most terrible evidences of the 
march of devastation. Towering high above the town, the 
burning mountain sends forth its pillars of smoke and 
flame ; and yet, when you gaze around upon the village of 
Resina, you see on every side images of peace and security. 
Women sit spinning before their doors; children are play- 
ing around them ; and very probably not one mother there 
remembers that in one house in Herculaneum two infant 
skeletons had been found lying side by side in a little bath. 
It is this contrast of daily life, pursuing its business and its 
pleasures over those entombed ruins of the past, which 
renders the impression produced by Herculaneum even 
more fearful than it would othenvise be. 

The city itself appeared to me, so far, at least, as it was 
visible to the eye, singularly small. It reminded me of 
those ornamental ruins sometimes erected in English parks, 
which parody, whilst they attempt to imitate, the gigantic 
monuments of antiquity. The houses themselves, the por- 
ticoes which surround their inner courts, the metal rods and 
rings, to which the curtains had been attached that hung' 
before the doors of the bathing apartments, the iron bars 
which had closed up the windows of the prison; all these 
are indubitable evidences that this was once a populous 
and highly-civilized city. Yet one cannot but ask, in won- 
dering amazement, "How was it possible for men to lead a 
comfortable existence in this limited and confined space? 
Men, too, with whom all the appliances of luxuiy had be- 
come almost a necessity of daily life?" And this whole city, 
with all its luxury, with all its busy, stu'riiig tide of human 
life, was suddenly buried in the bowels of the earth, and 
utterly disappeared, leaving no trace behind ; vanishing so 
entirely from the face of creation that scarcely a thougUt 
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was bestowed upon the fact that it had ever existed, and 
centuries elapsed before any one attempted to discover its 
site. Thousands of men, a whole generation, are swal- 
lowed up, consumed by the devouring flames; and yet the 
world lasts and goes on its way as usual, and the great mass 
of people never trouble themselves about the matter. 

Herculaneum lies full sixty feet beneath the present level 
of Portici and Resina. On the masses of lava, which weai* 
the aspect of rocks, now stand merry, ligh^hearted youths, 
clad in white linen trousers and shirts, and wearing scarlet 
flannel caps over their jet-black hair. They twine tlie 
clinging tendrils of the vine around the noble mulberry 
trees with which the surrounding land is thickly planted, 
or send foilh their joyous songs which fall cheerily on our 
ears, or nod to us familiarly as we pass, calling out to us in 
a peculiar dialect, resembling that in which strangers, un- 
accustomed to Italian, are wont to speak. Even our guide 
spoke to us in these singular accents, and when we inquired 
his reason for doing so, he replied, " Strangers can under- 
stand us better when we speak thus." So we discovered 
that we were treated like children, to whose imperfect mode 
of expression their elders kindly condescend. 

Pompeii produces a less painful impression upon the 
mind than Herculaneum. It is accessible by the railway 
which runs from Naples to Nocera, passing tlirough a tract 
of country of almost unequalled loveliness. It pursues the 
track which leads along the shore, through Torre dell' Greco 
and Torre dell* Annunziata, to the foot of Vesuvius, which is 
clothed fully half way up its sides with luxuiiant verdure, 
and adorned with smiling villas. 

To whichever side you turn youl* gaze, you see, scattered 
along the line of railroad, and covering the slope which lies 
between it and the shore beneath, small houses with flat 
roofs, on which fresh macaroni and Indian com are laid 
o;ut to dry. In all directions, ships, boats, flshermen, and 
labourers meet the eye. On the dark lava strand, which 
glitters like silver in the fiill blaze of sunlight, troops of 
little naked boys may be seen gambolling in child-like glee ; 
at one mowient rushing into llie sea, and the next, return- 
ing to roll themselves in the glowing sand. Five such little 
boys, who were literally stiff with mud, had just driven a 
small herd of swine into the sea, and were washing and 
brushing them with a degree of care which most assuredly 
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their own mothers had never bestowed upon themselves. 
Others had drawn a calessino into the sea. two boys swam 
out upon the pole, four others supported the wheels, and an 
older lad stood behind as though he were borne in triumph. 
In this way they proceeded, holding the carriage for a few 
moments above water, until suddenly it turned over, the 
boys tumbled into the sea, and then, plunging and shout- 
ing, rose again to the surface, ready for some new sports 
They formed a perfect Tritonic' group. Whilst standing 
on the shore of this sea, I can readily conceive where Raf- 
faeUe and the other old painters drew the originals of their 
Tritons and of their sea-gods revelling in the blissful enjoy- 
ment of life and nature. An artist who had not lived in a 
southern land, who had not watched the movements of 
daily life beneath these glowing sunny skies, could never 
have painted the heathen gods and goddesses ; for they are 
the products of the smiling, radiant Nature which here sur- 
rounds them. Our sea-gods freeze in winter, and, even 
should they thaw a little in July and August, they yet re- 
main merely lukewarm, and stretch out their stiffened limbs 
with a woe-begone expression of countenance, as though 
they could scarcely venture to enjoy themselves, knowing 
full well that in September they must freeze again. 

Onwards flies the steam-carriage, passing through the 
midst of the most smiling images of beauty: cactus, olean* 
der, and myrtle bushes, which alternate with black walls of 
shining lava. Many tunnels are cut through the lava, which 
has evidently overflowed the whole surface of the soil. In 
those spots where the road has been cut through the earth 
itself, the scarlet blossoms of the ice-plant cover the whole 
surface of the ground, like a rich carpet of bloom and deli- 
cate glistening verdure. On leaving the railroad, a tole- 
rably long piece of road, totally destitute of shade, leads to 
Pompeii. It was about noon when we commenced our 
walk, and the heat of the sun's rays, reflected from the yel- 
low sand, was almost insupportable. We sank in it almost 
up to our ankles, and this produced at every step the sen- 
sation of taking a hot foot-bath. A sabbath-like stillness, 
an atmosphere of sweet, melancholy silence, seems to rest 
over Pompeii. The front walls of many of the houses are 
in a state of perfect preservation, and the work of destruc- 
tion here wears a milder aspect than in Herculaneum. The 
rooh alone are wanting in order to impart a habitable ap- 
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pearance to the city. Clean-looking, straight, and some- 
what narrow streets intersect each other at regular inter- 
vals. Raised trottoirs run along each side of the streets, 
and at the comers there are raised flag crossings; the lava 
blocks with which the streets are paved still retain the 
traces of the chariot-wheels. 

Outside the town is situated the two-storied Villa of 
Diomedes. Eight beautiful cypresses grow in front of this 
villa, as though they had been planted there for the express 
purpose of marking the entrance of the Street of Tombs, 
which reaches from the house of Diomedes to the gate of 
Pompeii. The marble facings of the monuments, the bassi- 
rilieviy and the inscriptions on the tombs, have in many in- 
stances been preserved quite free from injury. Near the 
graves are to be seen many resting-places, circular benches 
of beautiftd white marble. The gate of the city, together 
with a guard-house and a shop supposed to have been a 
sort of tavern or restaurant, are the next objects of interest 
shown to the visitor. The tavern opens on the street, and 
a marble counter still bears the marks of the vessels which 
had rested on it so many centuries ago. 

Whole streets, consisting, perhaps, of a hundred houses, 
have been excavated, and their interior arrangements fully 
brought to light. The entrance to each house lies through 
a small vestibule. The friendly " Salve" over the door, which 
still greets the stranger on the threshold, and, although the 
host has so long been numbered with the dead, yet con- 
tinues to bid welcome to each coming guest, has a peculiarly 
impressive eflect upon the mind. The hospitality of which 
we thus catch a passing glimpse, through the dim vista of 
distant ages, touches and moves the soul. Passing through 
this vestibule, you enter a court surrounded witti pillars, 
called the impluvium, in the centre of which stands a 
mai'ble fountain. The sleeping apartments of the men 
surround the impluvium. They have no connection with 
each other, but are built like so many separate cells, each 
opening into the outer court. Facing the door which opens 
into the court, and attached to the opposite wall, is a raised 
stone platform, about a foot high, on which the sleeping- 
cushions were laid. 

In the larger houses* there is generally a second court, 
adorned with handsome fountains and costly mosaics ; then 
the eating-room, with its tridiniumy or flxed seats attached 
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to the wall, together with a table equally immoveable, all 
made of marble and beautifully proportioned. The eating- 
rooms are very small ; and it is quite evident that in Pom- 
peii large entertainments must have been very unusual. 
The apartments appropriated to the female portion of the 
family lay quite in the interior of the building. 

In two of the, courts I observed fountains, ornamented 
with shells and stones, exactly in the style of those now to 
be seen in the old Dutch gardens. Over these fountains 
are placed lions' heads mftde of burnt clay, with open eyes 
and distended jaws, in which lamps used to be set, for the 
purpose of giving light to those who came to fetch water of 
an evening. In almost all the houses there are bathing 
apartments, and the public baths were fitted up with every 
convenience for warm and cold bathing. The couches on 
which the bathers were intended to repose are made of 
bronze; marblie, stucco, and fresco-painting, are all libe- 
rally and tastefully employed in tlie decoration of tliese edi- 
fices. The public buildings in general — the Temple, the 
Basilica, the Forum — are as large in their dimensions as 
the private dwellings and apartments are small, which con- 
veys to the mind a pleasing impression of suitability. The 
little sleeping apartments, with their one door opening into 
the impluvium, present a very peaceful and inviting aspect; 
the courts are airy, and the steps wide and convenient: ii^ 
short, the whole construction of the houses is so well suited 
to this climate, that one could even now manage to dwell 
in them with comfort and with pleasure. 

Indescribable is the emotion which fills the breast on 
seeing these ruins of a city, the inhabitants of which were 
so suddenly torn away from all tlie toils and pleasures of 
their daily life. Nothing that I saw moved me more deeply, 
or brought the past more vividly before my mind than the 
traces of the chain which, by its oft-repeated friction, wore 
away the stone on the margin of the fountain; together 
with the slab, hollowed out by constant use, on which the 
women washed their clothes. In Pompeii you scarcely 
need either guide or comment : all is written visibly before 
your eyes ; and one only laments that it was necessary to 
remove the furniture and utensils which were found in the 
houses, and to place them in the museum at Naples. These 
relics of the past should all have been viewed together, on 
the very spot where they had once been used, in order to 
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impress upon the mind a perfect image of the whole. 
Pompeii had three theatres : the circus for the gladiatorial 
games, one theatre for tragedy, and one for comedy. In the 
large theatre, used for the purposes of ti'agedy, the pieces 
were acted during the day-time ; the other theatre, where 
comic pieces Avere acted, is small, and the representations 
must have taken place at night; for it was in this building 
that the splendid candelabra* were dug out which are now 
to be seen in the museum at Naples. These candelabra, 
the household utensils, furniture, and weapons, which fill 
many apartments of the museum, ai^e all perfect of their 
kind. The mosaics and frescoes which have been taken 
from the walls and floors of the houses, and also trans- 
ported to the museum, are exquisitely beautiful. They 
represent, for the most part, scenes drawn from ancient 
mythology, the Iliad and the Odyssey, or individual gods 
and demigods. Others depict groups of dancers, children 
playing, and animals of various kinds; but all are alike 
true to natinre in its fresh, primeval vigour, rejoicing in the 
fulness of life and being. These men, these children, these 
beasts, miLst dance, and play, and skip ; for their very ex- 
istence is to them a thing of joy. One is almost tempted 
to believe that these demigods could fly, even as the angels 
of Fiesoli, which seem as if they were each moment about 
to soar aloft: and yet there is an essential difference be- 
tween these two creations of art. The angels seem ready 
to fly because God wills it so ; because their trust in Him 
renders the impossible possible. The Pompeian demigods 
fly in their own might, proud in tlie consciousness of flieir 
own indwelling powers : spirits of the air, whose rule the 
elements obey. 

We had spent four hours in wandering amongst the 
marvels of this city of the dead, and it was late in the after- 
noon ere we returned to the railway station. Scarcely had 
we reached it ere two nuns, who had just arrived from their 
convent in the Abruzzi, asked us for alms. One of these 
nuns was young and handsome ; the other had a dignified 
aspect. The railway inspector supported their petition by 
observing, that they were obliged to appeal to the gene- 
rosity of strangers in order to obtain the honours of cano- 
nization for one of the nuns of their convent : Sister 
Antonia, of Florence, who was universally acknowledged 
to have been a great saint. Many of the company assem- 
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Wed at the station gave them money; but one man refused 
to do so, saying at the same time that he was not a catho- 
lic, and did not believe in saints at all. This heretical 
assertion was followed by an animated discussion on the 
subject of saints, purgatory, &c. in which I acted the part 
of moderator to the best of my ability. Our conversation, 
however, was brought to a rapid conclusion by the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive, which gave the signal for de- 
parture. There was a general rush to the carriages; all 
took their places; a second #histle was heard, and off we 
flew at full speed, reaching Naples just as tbe crowd were 
pouring forth into the streets to enjoy the accustomed plea- 
sures of their gay evenitig-tide, unmindful of the silent 
cities of the dead, of whose awful fete the ever-burning 
mountain, so near at hand, appeared to us a perpetual me- 
morial. 



A SUPPER AT POSILIPPO. • 

Before leaving Kome, in the middle of May, for Naples, 
when the sirocco, during many days in April, had outspread 
its gray, heavy clouds over the Eternal City, I had thought 
with some degree of apprehension about the intense heat 
which awaited us in the more southern climate of Naples. 
This fear, however, proved altogether groundless. The 
summer of 1846 was one of the warmest within the me- 
mory of man. I spent it alternately at Naples, Palermo, 
Castellamare, and Sorrento, and suffered less from heat 
than we usually do in Germany at the same season of the 
year. 

All the habits of domestic life, all the modes of spending 
time, are accommodated to the climate : the arrangement 
of the houses is also suited to it. I had often heard it said 
that, in order perfectly to enjoy life, one ought to spend the 
winter in Petersburg and the summer in Naples, and I have 
now learned by my own experience ghhat the latter part of 
this assertion, at least, is perfectly correct. 

With the earliest summer heats vanish out of every 
apartment the carpets, the window-curtains, and the door- 
hangings. Soft and cushioned seats are, as far as possible, 
removed, and cane chairs are chosen in preference to sit 
upon. The windo^vs, which reach down to the floor, as 
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vre^ aa the numerous doors by which the whole suite of 
rooms axe comiected, remain wide open, and are even 
hooked back to the walls to prevent the possibility of their 
closing. As soon. as the sim rests upon the dwelling, all 
the jalousies are closed, admittlug into the tile-payed apart- 
ments only a soft, cool twilight, which is ineiqpressibly 
agreeable. 

Every one who can possibly contrive to do so begins the 
day with a salt-water bath. This custom is almost univer- 
sal; so that, on visiting the Riviera di Chiaja, between the 
hoiu:s of five and ten in the forenoon, one sees crowds of 
people from all quarters streaming in towards the nume- 
rous bathing establishments there. After the bath follows 
breakfast, which in many houses consists chiefly of iced 
water and fruit. As soon as that is over, each one retires 
to his apartment, imless obliged by business to go out; and 
few there are who can, on the approach of noon, resist the 
inclination to sleep. 

TMieu we hear the siesta spoken of, we are apt to con- 
clude that people prepare themselves at an appointed hour 
to go to sleep, and this seems to us a strange and imnatural 
idea. But when one comes to dwell in ^e South, where 
one rises betimes in the morning and passes half the night 
in the open air, then it is soon felt how, towards the height 
of day, one becomes- unfit for active business; and how, 
even amid the lighter occupations of life, sleep insensibly 
steals over the. faculties without any desire on one's part to 
indulge in it. And so one dreams away an hour, and then 
awakens after having unpremeditatedly enjoyed the true 
Italian siesta. 

The mid-day meal is usually partaken of at fi\e o'clock. 
About this hoiur the intensity of the heat has passed away, 
and soon afterwards the jalousies are opened to admit the 
cooler air of evening. One sits in the balconies or upon 
the terraces. We get ready for evening walks, of which, 
owing to the incomparable position of Naples, a great va- 
riety may be enjoyed. The path over Capo di Monte to 
the harbour, the road leading to Posilippo, the outlets to 
Besina, Portici, Caserta, are full of beauty. As for the 
Neapolitans themselves, they are, for the most part, satisfied 
with taking their usual dhve on the Corso. From seven 
till nine o-clock in the evening, four rows of showy equi- 
pages drive alone the beautiful Biviera di Chiaja, As soon 
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as night has set in, they all crowd to the Toledo, where, 
by the light of the gas-lamps which illuminate the shdps, 
they continue their drive for half-an-hour longer. 

From the Toledo one goes to the theatre. The proper 
court-theatre, the opera-house of San Carlo, was closed 
during my stay at Naples. The saloon was being newly 
decorated, and was filled with workmen. It was to be re- 
opened early in October. Mean while the company of San 
Carlo were playing in the Teatro del Fondo, where even 
the court attended almost every night. The performances 
were admirable. Throughout tiie months of May and June, 
were given alternately Paccini's " Buondelmonte," and 
Verdi's " Foscari," together with one other opera by the 
latter composer, the name of which has now escaped my 
memory. Signora Brambilla, the prima donna, and the 
tenor, as well as a very fine bass, a young lawyer who had 
but recently appeared on the stage, were all remarkable for 
that soft, full Italian voice which I had often heard spoken 
of, but had not before met with in any theatre in Italy. 
The ballet at the Teatro del Fondo was also good, only 
that its effect was somewhat singular, inasmuch as the 
genii and nymphs, beneath their ethereal garments of airy 
hue and texture, wore dresses of dark green sarsnet, in 
order to satisfy the more earthly claims of propriety made 
upon them by her Neapolitan majesty. 

Equally strange did it seem to us Germans, that, imme- 
diately on the entrance of the royal party into their box, 
two of their guards in full uniform stepped upon the stage, 
and placed tibemselves right and left upon either side of it. 
With their high caps upon their heads, and their arms by 
their sides, while iheir eyes were steadily fixed upon the 
royal box, there they stood immoveable, while behind their 
backs a Buondelmonte betrayed his love, or a Komeo be- 
wailed his Juliet in the heart-rending tones of despair; end 
the whole Scala imfolded, in the moving language of music, 
the joys and sorrows of humanity; and there they remained 
standing until the court withdrew, which was very often 
late in the night. After having gone fi:om the Toledo to 
the theatre, and remained there long enough to see a couple 
of acts, it is about half-past nine o'clock ; and, according to 
Neapolitan ideas, this is yet early enough to pay visits. 
In some houses, a particular evening in the week is set 
apart for receivrng company; others are open every night. 
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There is conversation, and ofte»times music; and the pre- 
sence of numerous strangers %f all nations displaces in these 
parties that narrow coterie spirit which so soon becomes 
wearisome. On these occasions, all the windows of the 
dwelling are wide open, and all the ladies sit holding their 
fans, which are here not mere modish trifles, but articles 
of actual necessity. Even in the quiet circle of family life, 
each lady has her small green fan lying near her; and if 
one misses it even for a short time, one feels as if there 
were something really wanting. 

This moving about lasts from seven o'clock in the even- 
ing till past midnight in Naples ; and the nights are so 
exquisitely fine, that on coming out of a house into the 
street, after oue of these crowded evening reunions, one 
feels immediately refreshed both in mind and body. On 
expressing one day, to the friend with whom I was staying, 
the peculiar charm that these evening wanderings had for 
me, she observed that I had not yet become acquainted 
with the most congenial of these summer pleasures; "but," 
added she, "I shall take care that you enjoy it shortly." 
The party was soon arranged. About twenty persons be- 
longing to oiu* own usual circle met soon after nine o'clock, 
at the house of a lady dwelling in the Strada di Santa 
Lucia. From thence we proceeded along the Riviera to 
the nearest houses at the foot of Posilippo. 

Close to the splendid edifices by which the fair Riviera 
is adorned, rise up the dwellings of poor fishermen, which 
are scooped out like caves from the hard rock. Without 
windows, and only so far built up as is necessary to pre- 
vent the falling of the rocks, these dwellings have no other 
light than that which they receive through the open door. 
When passing by them after nightfall, one obtains, by 
means of the lighted oil lamp, a full view of the family life 
within; and, even here, it is evident that night is turned 
into day. Old and young are all astir. One is preparing 
a net for the morrow's fishing; another is eating the finig^ 
evening meal. The younger people are chatting and joking 
in the comer of some jutting cliff; and only &e youngest 
babes are asleep in their open, bark-woven baskets. Ma- 
saniello's hut, as it is represented on the stage, is the 
truest image of these primitive dwellings. 

Scattered among these fishermen's cottages, or caves (I 
know not which to call them), are to be found single houses. 
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more or less handsome hi their exterior; hotels, in which 
the produce of the sea in alHits freshness is prepisired so as 
to as to form varied and savoury repasts. It was at one of 
these osterie vre now stopped. 

One of the gentlemen of oiu' party went in to order sup- 
per, while we left our carriages for the purpose of getting 
into boats. The sea was smooth and lustrous as a mirror. 
No breeze ruffled its surface, so that the full brilliancy of 
the stars was reflected from the deep, and one seemed to 
be floating between two kindrecl elements, the sky and 
ocean being both alike dark, and both alike sparkling with 
myriads of glowing stars. 

Slowly glided our boats Upon the waters, no sound save 
the light movement of l^ie rudder disturbing the stillness of 
the scene. The moon stood high up in the heavens, gild- 
ing with her light the smoke of Vesuvius, as it Tose up in 
curling columns towards heaven. From the open windows 
of the villas along the shore shone gleaming lights through 
the vine-covered verandahs. A tall, broad-leafed palm- 
tree stirred its branching leaves beneath the soft breath 
of the night-breeze. Countless fishing-skiffs were moving 
aroimd us. At the prows of some of them were fixed burn- 
ing torches, for the purpose of attracting the light-loving 
lobsters. There was something wild and almost demon- 
like in the effect of the glowing crimson flames amid the 
calm stillness of the moonlight scene. 

After sailing along the shore for about an hour, we re- 
turned to our iim, where we found the supper-table laid 
beneath the leafy verandah. Several Neapolitan dishes 
were served up. First came snail and mussel soup ; then 
frutti di mare (oysters and other shell-fish), macaroni, lob- 
sters, green salad, and fish. Roasted goats' flesh and 
other meats similarly dressed followed. Then came'sweet 
oranges, figs, peaches, and grapes, which, together with 
wine from Capri and Falemo, farmed the conclusion of the 
repast; one which, however savoury or delicious to others, 
seemed somewhat indigestible in its composition to those 
unused to snail soup, goats' flesh, and many other Neapo- 
litan delicacies. All the dishes were very rich, and many 
of them flavoured with cheese. 

As soon as we were seated at table, three guitar-players 

made their appearance, and sang in three parts some of 

tbeir favourite national melodies. "When we rose up from 
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table, an elderly man with a very marked physiognomy 
began to sing arie huffe, and accompanied them with such 
lively pantomime and expressive gestures, that I could un- 
derstand their meaning although acquainted only with a 
very few words of the Neapolitan patois. In the middle of 
these songs the two younger performers began to accom- 
pany the elder one, half singing, half speaking to him; 
and so it became a sort of intermezzo improvvisto, which 
those who understood it found very entertaining. The 
love-making of a deluded old man formed its theme. As 
soon as it was ended, the three musicians commenced 
playing the tarantella. 

Immediately there came out a young Kussian and a 
Spaniard to dance in the verandah. Another pair fol- 
lowed; their castanets were brought out, and joyously re- 
sounded through the air the harmony of these simple in- 
struments. The younger persons got up a galopade as 
soon as the tarantella was ended, and the laughter and 
amusement soon became general. Before the door of the 
osteria beneath, the stable-boys were left to take care of 
om* carriages and horses, while the coachmen and servants, 
having thrown off their coats, were dancing to the clang of 
the castanets which their masters were striking in the ve- 
randah above. Before this dancing had ceased, there 
sprang up a light &es)i breeze, the moaning sighs of which 
announced the approach of dawn. The torches in the 
fishing-boats were extinguished, the moon sank into the 
sea, and faint streaks of light became visible, in the eastern 
sky. It was about three o'clock in the morning when we 
prepared to return home. In the fishers' huts at Posilippo 
the doors were closed, and all was perfectly still. The 
ever-busy, animated Naples was at rest as we drove through 
tlie streets; only at the quay on the strand were seen some 
cars and carriages before tiie chalybeate spa which there 
gushes forth out of the sea, and is used for healing in many 
cases of disease: people were filling their jars with it for 
the purpose of sale in the streets. Day had already dawned 
by the time we reached the Toledo; and by tibis early 
morning light we beheld long rows of maidens issuLog out 
of the orphan-houses and out of the education convents, 
under the guidance of nuns, and bending their coiu'se to- 
wards the sea for the purpose of refreshing themselves with 
a morning bath. 
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THE FETE OF PIEDI GROTTO. 

The Neapolitans have ihe'name of being but indifferent 
soldiers. It has been said that when a proposition was 
made to the late king to inti'oduce a new uniform amongst 
his troops, and the utility of employing breast-padding after 
the French fashion, in order to protect tlie men from gun- 
shot and sword-thrust wounds, was pointed out to him, he 
listened quietly to all the pros and coiis of the case, and 
then replied with a smile: "Clothe the troops in whatever 
uniform you please ; but as for padding, it would make 
them very hot; and if I wished to protect my Neapolitan 
soldiers from fire and sword, I must get padding for their 
backs instead of for their breasts." 

In spite of this, however, I must say that the Neapolitan 
troops looked uncommonly well, and presented a very stately 
appearance at the Fete of Santa Maria Piedi Grotto, which 
is celebrated on the 8th of September in every year. 

The Church of Piedi Grotto, which is situated at one 
end 'of the Villa Eeale and close to the foot of Posilippo, is 
very small and insignificant; but the Madonna of Piedi 
Grotto is held in great veneration, and her shrine is much 
resorted to. If I am not mistaken, in a battle which was 
fought near this spot she showed herself favourable to the 
cause of the present royal family of Naples ; and, in com- 
memoration of this act of grace on her part, a great parade 
is annually held on the day of this victory, which is ob- 
served as one of public festivity, under the name of the 
''Festa di Santa Maria Piedi Grotto" 

The Villa Keale is closed aU the year round to that por- 
tion of the community who are not considered as well- 
dressed people. Well-dressed in this case, however, does 
not imply neat and becoming, or even handsome and suit- 
able attire, but a style of dress which betrays at least some 
pretensions in the wearers to class themselves amongst the 
ranks of the modem fashionable world. No livery servant, 
no one attired in the popular costume of the islands, which 
is far richer and handsomer than om* modem costume, is 
allowed access to the villa; whilst the faded finery in which 
w middle classes are too apt to deck themselves out, in a 
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vain attempt to imitate the luxury and splendour of those 
above them, finds ready admission within the privileged 
precincts, and may be seen wandering to and fro beneath 
the shady alleys of the villa. It is only on the evening 
preceding the Fete of Piedi Grotto, and during the whole 
course of the festival itself, that the Villa Keale is thrown 
open to all, without regard to the fashion of their clothes ; 
and it is then thronged with people who come pouring in 
from all the smrounding districts, as weU as from the 
neighbouring islands, in order to witness the general 
parade. On the evening of the 7th of September, peasant 
women from Ischia and Proceda, in their rich and almost 
Grecian-looking costumes, may be seen in the streets of 
Naples. Their dress consists of a long petticoat of bright- 
coloured satin, together with a crimson bodice, and caftan 
edged with gold. Small, richly-embroidered slippers, golden 
ornaments for the hair, which gleam forth amidst braids of 
gay-coloured ribbons, massive gold earrings and neck- 
chains, glisten in the sunshine, and set forfii to the best 
advantage the almost oriental style of beauty which charac- 
terises &ese islanders. Mingled amongst these brilliant 
visitors may be seen^groups of Neapolitan country-people, 
in their less handsome but still picturesque costume; one 
leaning perchance on the arm of a soldier, or accompanied 
by a priest or monk belonging to the family. The steps of 
the houses, the streets, the path leading to the villa, the 
villa itself— every spot is crowded with a joyous and fes- 
tive throng. 

Along tiie Riviera impromptu booths have been erected 
and portable ovens set up, in which snail-soup is prepared 
and sold. In whatever direction you look, you see dis- 
pensed in abundant measure, and greedily devoured, the 
favourite Neapolitan dainty: a slice of bread and jam, 
thickly covered with stewed snails! The odour of this 
food, which ascended up to our balcony from the street 
below, seemed to us anything but inviting: the people, 
however, appeared to enjoy the strange mixture exceed- 
ingly, and formed most picturesque groups around the 
ovens in which the snails were being prepared. At the 
foot of Capo di Monte, just where the Toledo terminates 
in the Ponte di Salute, long tables are laid out; and the 
whole night through, the scene of banqueting and revelry 
is carried on in the open streets, which are fully illumi- 
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nated by the blaze of light proceedmg firom the neighbour- 
ing houses. Gaily-coloured flags float over the fe&tive 
scen€ ; music is wafted on every breeze ; the sounds of song 
and of laughter are heard around ; and not till break of day 
do the merry crowd disperse to their respective houses te 
seek a brief interval of repose. 

But yet more brilliant is the spectacle of the ensuing 
day. The Neapolitan fleet lies at anchor along the Hi- 
viera, gaily decked out with flags. 

The guards, together with all the other troops, form a 
continuous line from the palace to the Largo del Castello, 
passing by San Lucia and Chiatamone, and onwards along 
the whole Kiviera di Chiaja, until it reaches the Church of 
Piedi Grotto. The imiform of the Neapolitan infantry is 
remarkably handsome, and that of the cavalry somewhat 
fantastic in appearance. Some Prussian ojQBicers of crur 
party criticised the dress of the troops as unsuitable, and 
said that the cavahy were badly mounted. On these points 
I was, of course, not qualified to form a judgment. What 
astonished me most of all was to see the cannons drawn 
Jby mules; large, stately-looking animals, and inuch better 
adapted than horses to draw heavy loads in this mountaiiv- 
ous country. 

When the parade is over, the court commences the pro- 
cession to Piedi Grotto. Some traces of Spanish rule may 
still be discovered m the Ne^ipolitan court etiquette of the 
present day, especially in the handsome -Spanish style of 
dress which prevails amongst the ladies. All ladies appear 
at coinrt in dresses of bright blue satin embroidered with 
gold, long flowing trains, scarlet satin bodices, likewise 
richly embroidered, and long white veils wrought in gold, 
and. fastened to the hair by jewelled diadems. 

This costume, with the addition of a crown, was also 
that of the Queen herself: a little, insignificant, sickly- 
looking woman, witii the features of the house of Hapsbiurg. 
She was seated alongside of her tall, stout husband, in a 
gilded carriage, surmounted with waving plumes and fur- 
nished with large glass windows, in order that the royal 
pair might be fully visible to the assembled crowds. ^Eight 
horses, also richly decorated, and Ud, not driven, by ser- 
vants in brilliant liveries, drew the carriage; running foot- 
men, di-essed in white and pale blue silk, ran alongside, 
earrying in their iiands those light wands, with tufts .of 
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feathers attached, so much used in these climates for driving 
away the flies and mosquitoes. The royal carriage was fol- 
lowed by that of the crown prince, and next in order came 
those of the five or six remaining royal children, all of very 
tender age. Every one of these little princes and prin- 
cesses occupied a separate equipage, sitting alone on the 
front seat, ^e yoimgest on a littLe stool, in order that she 
might be visible to the populace, instead of being altogether 
buried in the dress carriage. Their attendants sat facing 
them, on the back seat of the vehicle. Then came the 
queen-mother, the ldng*s sisters, and an innumerable band 
of courtiers ; so that it really puzzled us to conceive how 
this inamense suite, together with the'crowd of privileged 
generals and employe$, could possibly find room to attend 
the service in the small chapel of Piedi Grotto. 

After the conclusion of liie service, the court returned to 
the palace in the same order in which it had come. The 
troops and the fleet fired a salute; in the evening the Villa 
Beale and the ships in the harbour were illuminated; an(l, 
the whole night long, the streets were still astir with life ; 
but next morning the Villa Beale was again closed to all save 
vodlrdresaed people, although I could not discover that the 
not weU-dressed people had done the shghtest injury or caused 
the least disturbance during the six-and-thirty hours' inter- 
regnum which had opened wide to them the gates of these 
privileged precincts. 



TOE BAIHING-PLACES. 

Gastellamare is the Neapolitan Baden-Baden, at which 
the fashionable world of Naples are wont to spend the 
summer months. The littLe town lies upon the sea-shore, 
at the foot of the verdant and woody ridge upon the sloping 
side of which stands tiie King of Naples's country-seat. Its 
name, Quisisona (Here one gets wellj, expresses the salubrity 
of its position. The whole hill between Gastellamare and 
Quisisana is thickly strewn with country-houses and villas, 
which peep out pleasantiy from amid the luxmiant vine- 
yards and chestnut groves. A smooth road leads up to the 
royal dwelling, but it is so very steep that there is $ome 
difficulty in driving op it even in a light carriage dra^m by 
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a pair of horses. For this reason, the visitors at Oastella^ 
mare usually prefer riding up the hill, more especially -if 
they wish to reach its summit, as there is no carriage-road 
higher up than the royal dwelling. 

One must not, however, expect to find a watering-place* 
in the German sense of the word, at any of the hadiing^ 
places which cluster together in this neighbourhood. 
Neither at Castellamare, Sorrento, nor Vico, is there a con- 
versation house, wherein people meet for play, music, and 
dancing; nor must one expect to find a well-gravelled pro*- 
menade, enlivened by military music. In Sorrento, which 
is the favourite resort of artists, one is left quite to oneV 
self, and may at will dream away many happy hours in tb^ 
pleasant gardens of the valley of the Piano di Sorrento, or in 
the shady and fragrant orange groves which overhang th^ 
placid azure sea, if one is only capable of finding enjoy- 
ment in the imtroubled harmony of a peaceful and luxu- 
riant nature. Besides, the owners of the private houses 
who let their apartments to strangers, are not so far infected 
by civilization as to destroy the charm of their primitive 
simplicity and kindly trustfulness of character. I had heard 
much from the families of German artists about the cordiall 
hospitality of the Sorrentines, without having had any op- 
portimity to appreciate it, as, during my stay at Sorrento^ 
I remained witli some friends who had engaged a whole 
villa to themselves, wherein they dwelt 'with their own 
household. Once, however, it happened, in the summer 
of 1846, that on my return to Sorrento late in the evening, 
from an excursion to Capri, whither I had gone with a 
party of friends, I did not like to disturb my kind hosts at 
that untimely hour, and accordingly resolved to hire fo^ 
the night an apartment in the same house where my coiq- 
panions were lodging. Here I found far more than realized 
all that had been told me of the simple friendliness of the 
Sorrentines. The family consisted of the father, mothex; 
two grown sons, and six daughters, together with a sickly 
infant, the child of their old age and the idol of the whole 
party. The seven females of the family, to whom I bore 
kindly greetings from a friend of mine who had formerly- 
lodged beneath their roof, received me with the most lively- 
demonstrations of joy. One daughter placed me upon a 
sofa, others drew off my shoes, sought to make me com- 
fortable, inspected my clothes, brought me refreshment^. 
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carried in their little pet brother to show me, displayed the 
presents which had been given them by the friend of whose 
greetings I was the bearer, and who had, during a long 
illness, been carefully tended by their brothers. All this 
befell me, and much more that was kind and loving. Less 
care and empressement would, however, have left me more 
entirely at my ease. 

After supper, two of the daughters conducted us to the 
roof of the house. The night was one of smpassing love- 
liness. The full fragrance t)f the orange blossoms came 
floating upwards from the neighbouring gardens, and round 
the battlements of the roof were blooming in large earthen- 
"ware pots a profusion of dark-red pinks. The sea was 
smooth and silvery bright. At the request of my compa- 
nions, the yoimg girls brought up their guitars and played 
and sang for us. Their voices were not good; but both 
the melody and the expression were so admirably in unison 
ivith the loveliness of the scene, that we were all charmed 
with their performance. At length the mother came up, 
and said it was time for me to have some repose. Most 
-rmwillingly did I allow myself to be escorted by the seven 
"iemales up to my apartment, and to be led about just like 
Ik child. With some difficulty I persuaded five of tliem to 
leave me, for I was growing very weaiy, and longed to get 
a little repose. There was something very singular in 
their whole manner of proceeding. I felt as if I had got 
among a set of good-natured SouSi Sea Islanders. Every- 
thing I had about me, my necessaire, my toilet preparations, 
which were of an ordinary kind, attracted their inquisitive 
curiosity; and, even after the worthy mother had, despite 
the heat of the weather, wrapped me up to the ears in a 
warm quilt, and carried away the canary-birds out of the 
chamber, one of the daughters returned to see if I had 
Allien asleep. 

This sort of coiutly attendance would, I confess, have 
been imbearable for a continuance, but for a single evening 
I really enjoyed it much. In the course of two hours I 
had been informed of all the love affairs of the daughters, 
and of all the domestic circumstances of the family. One 
of them was engaged to a joiner, the owner of a manufac- 
tory of those pretty little articles of fancy wood- work so 
common at Sorrento. Their marriage was very soon to 
take place. Two of the daughters were their mothers 
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assistants in her household cares. The others went out to 
work, that is to say, they were employed in the neighhoaring 
gardens in rolling up oranges in silver paper, and packing 
tiiem in hoxes for exportation, for which they received 
ahoUrt eightpence a day. With these etunings they pur- 
chase all their clothes. They showed me several showy- 
looking printed cotton dresses, which had been smuggled 
into the country from abroad, and which they had conse- 
quently obtained at a lower price than usual. Two of the 
pieces were yet uncut; and as I happened to praise the 
pattern, and to say that they were cheap, the sisters urged 
me to purchase whichever of the two I liked best; assuring 
me that, through the agency of a friendly captain, they 
would ere long have an opportunity of replacing it. Pretty 
boxes, manufactured by the bridegroom, and gaily embroi- 
dered slippers, were pressed upon me for acceptance ; and 
I could oidy avoid receiving these kind gifts by explaining 
to their ovmers that I could not be allowed to caiTy them 
beyond the frontiers of my own coimtry. 

When I aWoke in the morning and rang my bell, the 
whole swarm came again around me. Alfiiough it was 
disagreeable to me to have them all there, I had not the 
heart to send them away. They insisted on dressing my 
hair and on packing up my night-bag. Then came stories 
and questions without end. I had, it must be owned, a 
bad supper and very indifferent coffee; but the bed was, 
like all Italian beds, a very good one; and the quaint kindly 
manners of the household had been singularly pleasing to 
me. I shall not readily forget the friendly maidens, with 
their laughing black eyes and brisk activity; and assuredly, 
I felt myself far more cheerM and happy among them than 
in many a fashionable hotel, where sleepy domestics jdeld 
a cold and mercenary service. 

There is, however, at Sorrento, no lack either of hotels 
or boarding-houses: all can be suited there according to 
their means or pretensions ; and even the fastidious Eng- 
lish find themselves comfortable at the Tasso or the Cu- 
cumella. I mention this for the satisfaction of many who 
might not, like myself, have any fancy to lodge, even for a 
night, in the midst of an Italian citizen's family. 

On my return home, the ensuing morning, to our dwel- 
ling upon the Marina at Castellamare, I found my two 
friends already in the balcony, gazing through their larg- 
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nettes at the sea. All Castellamare was in. motion, and ihe 
whc^e population seemed to be gathered together upon the 
beach. Fashionable, elegant-looking men, in their light 
white jackets j a sort of dress extremely suitable for sum- 
mer mornings in the south, were pressing onward thirttagh 
a crowd of provision-sellers and donkey-drivers, who, not 
content with reaching the shore, rushed into the water to 
meet several boats laden with people, which were rapidly 
approaching the beach. 

These boats contained part of the crews belonging to 
the Prince de Joinville's ships, his fleet having, during the 
preceding night, cast anchor in the harbour of Cas.tellar 
mare, not far from the shore. This was an event which 
created much sensation in a bathing-place like Castella- 
mare; where, at that time, many statesmen were congre- 
gated: together; but even those who were least interested 
in politics were anxious to see the prince, and patiently 
awaited his appearance until they were informed, that he 
had landed very early in the morning, and, having mounted 
a donkey, quietly rode up to Quisisana, to visit their Nea- 
politan majesties. NbtMng else was talked of during- the 
two following days but the Prince de Joinville, and the 
fete which the king was going to give him at Capo di 
Monte, and the grand ball which would taka place on board 
the French admiral's ship. 

Before long there appeared in the "Augsburg Gazette" 
a very pompous account of these fetes, as having actually 
taken place. Mean while, we who were at Castellamare 
saw no symptom of any Joinvillian festivity; and while the 
fairer portion of the world there were still busy preparing 
their ball-dresses for the occasion, to their great dismay 
the French fleet weighed anchor; parting salutes were ex- 
changed between the French and Neapolitan men-of-war, 
and tibe Prince de Joinville sailed for Civita Vecdiia, for 
the purpose of congratulating ihe new pope in the name 
of Louis Philippe. 

So the visitors at Castellamare. were left to themselves 
and to their ordinary resources for the dissipation, of time. 
The morning at the bath, and, in ihe evening, rides to 
Gragnano, Pompeii, Vico, a walk over the hill to^Pozzano, 
a sail to the ruins of Castel Neviglione, and a glass of 
sherbet before night at the cafe on tihe Maruia: such were 
the usual amusements there; 
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Besides these out-of-door enjoyments, there were many 
small social gatherings of an evening among friendly circles, 
several splendid dinners at Baron Kothschild's, and on Sa- 
turday evenings the reception at the Eussian ambassador's. 
The^ latter presented a picturesque, and in some sort, 
perhaps, a unique spectacle. Prince Potocki's residence 
was on one of the highest points of the hill, so that one 
could discern from afar the hospitable lights which were 
gleaming forth from amid the labyrinth of creeping plants 
with which the verandah was adorned. On drawing near 
the villa, one perceived gentlemen in full dress and ladies 
in ball costumes, with flowers in their hair, riding up the 
hill to attend the ambassador's soiree. 

The road up the hill beyond Quisisana is a deep hollow 
way, and thickly overshadowed with magnificent chestnut- 
trees. It is but dimly illuminated at night by lanterns, 
the feeble glare of which only just enables one to avoid the 
dangers of the path, and to recognise the outline of those 
figures which precede one on tiie way. Immediately on 
quitting the town and entering the still, dark, upward road, 
a light sound of hoofs falls upon the ear. On turning 
some abrupt comer of the hill, one sees the red cap and 
white smock of a ciudare, who is leading along by the 
bridle his donkey, whereon is seated some slender form 
whose white and aerial garments wave in the evening 
breeze, while from beneath the hood of her dark mantilla 
fall unconfined iier long and graceful curls. So suddenly 
does the vision present itself, that one can scarcely avoid 
stumbling over it. A party of gay cavaliers appear next, 
and as they pass along, one overhears some words about 
the beauty of a woman or the value of a horse,' or on some 
other equally interesting topic. Stout-looking mammas 
have two ciiiciari to guide their panting donkeys, while 
they look anxiously after their young daughters, who deem 
^e paces of their beasts far too slow, so impatient are they 
to enjoy the pleasures of the galopade and the mazourka, 
-which await them at the end of their ride, ^d all this is 
passing amid the silence of sweet and fragrant nature, 
while myriads of glow-worms are gleaming on the ground, 
and overhead is shining the clear bright sky, which ren- 
ders night so enjoyable a season in southern climes. It is 
impossible to realise a more charming scene. 
^ Still more lovely was the prospect when, on quitting the 
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ambassador's brilliant apartments about midnight, all the 
gay assemblage of guests moimted their donkies at the en- 
trance of the villa, the streaming lights of which shofte out 
upon them as they dispersed in small parties through the 
dark alleys and narrow defiles of the hill. There was 
sometliing elfin and magical in the scene ; and then, after 
the descent had been accomplished and the Marina reached, 
no sound broke the stillness of the night save the gentle 
taiurmur of the waves as they broke upon the sandy beach, 
while the eye rested upon Vesuvius, whence wild wreaths of 
flame ascended proudly towards heaven, and then scattered 
showers of fire around the mountain, at the base of which 
reposed hundreds of human beings in careless and peace- 
ful slumber. The remembrance of one of these nights 
haimted one like the vision of a fairy-tale whose poetic 
images had been too vividly impressed ever to be effaced 
from the memory. 
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BOLOGNA. 

The period fixed for our return to Germany had now 
arrived. On the 11th of September beloved friends accom- 
panied me to the steamer which was to convey me from 
Naples to Leghorn, and remained on board until the sig- 
nal was given for our departure. Slowly the paddles began 
to move, and the steamer, cautiously threading; its way 
tiirough the mast-crowded harbour, at length cleared the 
narrow passage, and then bounded forward, as if in the 
joyous consciousness of freedom, into ihe glorious bay, and 
past the Kiviera, whilst my eye rested with a tearftil gaze 
on the beauty of that fair land to which I was bidding a 
long farewell, and turned a parting glance towards one bal- 
cony on the Kiviera, where a gentle and kindly hand was 
waving its last adieu. 

The company in the principal cabin consisted of about 
a dozen persons. The Prince of Canino, who was on his 
way to the scientific congress at Genoa, formed one of the 
party. He is a nephew of Napoleon : a tall, stately-looking 
man, with a profile strongly resembling that of the empe- 
ror. He was accompanied by his secretary, the young poet 
Masi. In addition to these, we had the well-known author 
and peer of France, the Count of St. Priest, and an ami- 
able Neapolitan lady, accompanied by her husband, and 
herself considered to be the best singer in Naples. Almost 
every individual in this group was acquainted with one or 
more of the remaining members of the party; so that a 
friendly and animated tone of intercourse was very shortly 
established amongst us. We had conversation, music (to 
which amusement the excellent piano in the cabin fur- 
nished a strong temptation); the marchesa sang popular 
songs which Donizetti and Capecelatro had composed for 
her; Masi, yielding to her persuasions, gave us a specimen 
of his improvisatorial powers; and, altogether, we passed 
the day so pleasantly that the approach of night took us 
quite by surprise. 

In the morning we saw the island of Elba rising out of 
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the waves. The Prince of Canino was sleeping peacefully 
in his berth. Perhaps no one save myself thought of the 
imprisoned eagle, who, chained to his island^rock, turned a 
glance of fiery longing towards that land where all his hopes 
were centred. In the course of a few hours more we 
reached Civita Vecchia, the round massive towers of which 
had re-echoed many a sigh of anguish from the lips of the 
prisoners who had languished within their walls after the 
suppression of the insurrection in Komagna. We landed 
for a few hours. The sight of the papal arms, the thought 
that we were only a few miles distant from our beloved 
Eome, exercised such a powerftil influence upon my mind, 
that I verily believe, had it lain within my power to do so, 
I would at that moment ^adly have given up my return 
to Germany, and tranquilly retraced my steps towards 
Borne. 

After the busy tumult of Naples, the quiet of this little 
place seemed possessed of a peculiar charm to me ; and 
next morning, when after reaching Leghorn, we proceeded 
by the railroad to Pisa, there was something so inexpressibly 
refreshing to my feelings in the deep stillness of that 
town, that I could weU imderstand how some have deemed 
eternal rest in Paradise as the most perfect consummation 
of bliss. 

The broad streets, the silent quays, the Piazza Catterina, 
with its shady, wide-spreading trees, all seemed alike per- 
vaded by a dreamy. Sabbath-like stillness. In the cathedral 
square alone was there any visible sign of life: people were 
going into and coming out from church; the splendid 
cathedral, the baptistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Campo 
Santo, lay before us in aH their exquisite beauty, bathed in 
a glorious flood of sunlight. The whole of Pisa seemed 
to me to resemble a beauteous Campo Santa, and produced 
upon my spirit a similar tranquillizing effect. The real 
Campo Santo itself, built in the form of an oblong square, 
and surrounded by a lofty portico supported on pillars, is 
filled with earth brought from the Holy Land. The busts 
and monumental tablets of celebrated Pisanese, are here 
erected; remains of fresco paintings, the subjects drawn 
from Dante's " Inferno," adorn or disfigure the walls. I 
am most disposed to employ tlie latter expression; for my- 
eyes turned with horror from the caricatures of figures 
issuing from a lake of sulphur, or undergoing some similar 
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torture. There is something unpleasing to me in the 
aspect of the Leaning Tower. It produces upon the mind 
an uncomfortable impression of deranged symmetry, and 
one feels a wish to move it up gradually into its proper 
angle. The prospect, however, from the summit of the 
tower, over the fair, peaceful town, and the richly-cultivated 
valley of the Amo which lies beneath, stretching onwards 
to the foot of the distant Apennines, is lovely beyond de- 
scription. 

There were but slight traces of the earthquake which 
had taken place in the preceding August, and caused much 
injury at Pisa and Ponte d'Eva. At Leghorn, when we 
asked the people to show us the houses which had been 
thrown down by the earthquake, they replied, as they now 
did in Pisa, "Oh! it was nothing! a mere trifle!" 
"^ After the conclusion of our noonday repast at Pisa, the 
party who had travelled together thus far from Naples broke 
up ; and we, who were the only members of the circle in- 
tending to proceed to Germany, pursued om* way to Flo- 
rence, which we reached before night. We only paused 
here for two days, and then continued our journey. 

After travelling all night, we reached the summit of the 
Apennines in the early morning; and, being compelled to 
halt in order to have our baggage and passports examined 
on re-entering the Eoman states, a fresh cool breeze was 
suddenly wafted towards us, as though it were bearing lis 
a greeting from our northern home. There was a some- 
thing in the air which I had never felt in Eome, even in 
the coldest days of January : a decidedly northern element. 
The lips of the papal soldiers, moreover, who stood before 
us, clad in their light gray uniforms, gave utterance to Ger- 
man sounds. They were Wurtembergians, enlisted ten 
years before in Switzerland for the service of thepope, and 
but little satisfied with their long banishment from their 
native land. 

One of the soldiers gave us an account of the distur- 
bances in the Komagna, whither his battalion had been 
•sent to put down the insurgents. " There was right much 
blood spilt!" exclaimed he, in his true-hearted Suabian 
"dialect; "and the battalion stood their ground well against 
those Italians, who were a furious set of fellows!" He was 
evidently quite unconscious, whilst thus expatiating jon the 
heroic deeds performed by his battalion, fiiat we were all 
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the time experiencing a silent pang at the thought of Ger 
man soldiers thus serving in the pay of absolutism. In 
Bologna, however, this momentary feeling of vexation was 
quickly swallowed up in the universal emotions of hope 
and enthusiasm which the accession of Pius the Ninth had 
awakened in the breasts of the people. 

Three hundred and twenty men and youths belonging 
to Bologna were pining in dimgeons, in consequence of 
political offences, when the universal amnesty was pro- 
claimed, and restored joy and happiness to three hundred 
and twenty Bolognese families. At each corner of the mai'- 
ket-place the amnesty was engraved on a marble tablet, and 
inserted in the walls of the houses, as a memorial of ever- 
lasting gratitude. In every shop were to be seen exhibited 
busts and pictures of the pope ; poems in his praise were 
to be foiuid affixed to every comer of the streets; every 
coffee-house table was covered with printed speeches on the 
necessity of education for the people; every heart beat high 
with joy, and hope, and gratitude; and warmly and openly 
were these emotions expressed by the long-suffering people. 

Our companions in the coach from Florence to Bologna 
were both Italians. They were the first real musical dilet 
tanti whom we had encountered : one was a physician, the 
other an advocate; both were between thirty and forty 
years of age. The advocate, a tall, handsome man, with 
expressive features, was dressed with a degree of care and 
elegance which showed that he was disposed to turn these 
advantages to the best accoimt. He talked so much and 
so loudly about the opera, and his neighbom's listened with 
such a deferential air to all his observations, that I at first 
thought he was himself most probably some celebrated 
singer. This conjecture was almost converted into cer- 
tainty as he betrayed by degrees a personal acquaintance 
with almost all the notabilities of tiie Italian opera, criti- 
cised their different styles, discussed their merits, and at 
last began to sing various favourite passages, with a very 
fine and highly-cultivated voice. He and the doctor now 
warmed more than ever to their subject. Anecdotes, criti- 
cisms, intonations of different arie^ succeeded each other 
with wonderful rapidity. Scarcely had one commenced, 
with beaming eyes, some favourite melody, ere the other 
snatched it from his lips, and cries of *' Bravo T ''Bravh- 
aimoT were re-echoed alternately by one and the other. 
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The scene was altogether comic beyond description. One 
of us at length ventured to inquire from the gentLeman 
whom we afterwards discovered to be an advocate, whether 
he was not himself an artist. He replied that he was not; 
upon which the doctor immediately added,, with an impor- 
tant air, "But a renowned dilettante T whereupon the other 
bowed, as though modestly disclaiming a eulogy, to which 
he was, however, most probably fully entitled. 

Some passing occurrence now led the conversation of the 
two dilettanti from the subject of music to that of the new 
government; and suddenly the musical amateur was trans- 
formed into a grave man of business. He now informed 
us that he was a Bolognese advocate, who had been to 
Florence on business, and was now about to proceed to 
Ferrara to investigate matters connected with the same 
cause. 

" It is a family lawsuit," he observed, " and under the 
former government it would have been utterly hopeless to 
attempt to bring it to a termination." 

"Why so?" I asked. 

" Because we had no laws. Our code had long become 
a mere dead letter; every cardinal had absolute dominion 
over the towns which were under his own jurisdiction. 
That which was legal in Bologna was illegal in Ferrara, 
and this rendered it utterly impossible to do justice to 
either party." 

" But what a change has taken place now!" said the doc- 
tor. " In Bologna, a little while ago, you could scarcely 
venture out into the streets after dark for fear of robbers; 
and yet it was forbidden to wear arms even in self-de- 
fence." 

*'Ah! things are very different now!" exclaimed the ad- 
vocate. "Directly after the publication of the amnes^, 
the pope gave his consent to the formation of a city militia, 
and permitted the use of arms; he knew well that, should 
need so require, every man who was of an age to bear them 
would gladly wield them in his cause." 

One can readily picture to one's self tl^at Bologna, under 
bad police regulations, must be a perfect paradise for street 
robbers. Stone colonnades run along the front of all the 
houses, somewhat after the fashion of the trellised porti- 
coes which are attached to many German houses. In the 
old houses these porticoes are gloomy, and richly-decorated 
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with carving; in the modem houses they are light and airy, 
but less ornamented. In aU, however, the shade thrown 
by the massive pillars offers a convenient shelter to those 
who are seekizkg to escape with hasty steps from a pursuer. 

The whole aspect of Bologna presents a most characte- 
ristic pictiuce of Upper Italy as it was in the middle ages. 
In some respects it is even more striking in this point of 
view than Florence itself ; for in Bologna all the medieeval 
structvires stand together in the market-place side by side, 
and no modem additions mar the harmonious impressions 
of the whole. 

The chief square in Bologna, and perhaps altogether the 
most picturesque point of view the town contains, is the 
large square market-place, the Piazza di San Petronius. 
The old Podesteria (tie seat of govermnent), the Collegio 
dei Mercante, the cathedral, all built in the noble and 
severe style of the middle ages, surround this square. 
Under the Podesteria stand a range of wide, trellised por- 
ticoes, beneath which the vendors of flesh and fish carry on 
their respective traffics. Large marble slabs, and stone 
floors provided with wide conduits, render these porticoes 
peculiarly adapted for the purposes to which they are ap- 
propriated. 

In the midst of the Piazza of San Petronius, surrounded 
by a fountain, stands a colossal statue of Neptune, executed 
by John of Bologna. In the evening, as we issued forth 
£rom a side street, filled inrith goldsmiths' and silversmiths' 
shops, and entered the market-place, which was already 
veiled by the rapidly-falling shades of twilight, the whole 
scene presented a more stnking picture of the middle ages 
than would probably be found in any other country of 
Europe in the present day. 

Amongst the old, grave-looking edifices which surround 
the square, men were passing to and fro, whose modem 
style of clothing was no longer distinguishable through the 
surrounding gloom. In the butchers' stalls the glimmering 
lamps were visible, their owners being employed in clean- 
ing out the porticoes for the succeeding day. Amongst the 
numberless wooden booths which filled the piazza, and pre- 
sented an ample supply of all the minor articles of daily 
necessity, might be seen large, heavy waggons slowly wind- 
ing their way, bearing the produce of the vintage to the 
cellars of the at^oining dwelling-houses. These waggons 
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are long, narrow vehicles, resting upon small wheels, and 
adorned in front with an ornament somewhat resembling 
the peaked prow of the Mediterranean fishing-boats; the 
pole, the spokes of the wheels, and every otiher part of the 
vehicle which can possibly be thus decorated, are covered 
with carving, polished naild, &c. These vehicles convey to 
one's mind the impression of having descended from a 
former age. The solidity ^f their structure, and the rich 
carving with which they were decorated, harmonised well 
with the architecture of Bologna, as it is displayed in the 
innumerable ancient buildings of the town. During the 
day-time, hundreds of these waggons, more or less highly 
ornamented, may be seen passing to and frot The Tintage 
had this year been remarkably abimdant, and aU Bologna 
was pervaded by the odour of fermenting grapes, which 
steamed forth from every open cellar. 

Bologna appeared to me to be as interesting a relic of 
the middle ages as Rome or Pompeii of the ages of anti- 
quity; and I felt a keen regret at being compelled to quit 
it after a very brief stay. The only objects which, to my 
mind, disturbed the beautiful harmony of the whole, were 
the two Leaning Towers at the entrance of the city: massive 
square buildings, somewhat resembling in appearance a 
pair of gigantic steam ftmnels, and bending lovingly to- 
wards each other. They produce even a more painful im- 
pression upon the mind tiian the Leaning Tower of Pisa, the 
inclination being still greater; and one cannot help asking 
one's self, how an age which exhibited in its general style 
of architecture so keen a sense of the beautiful, can have 
given birth to such tasteless creations as those which we 
every here and there meet with scattered over the country. 

Having spent the evening in wandering about the town 
in every direction, our first visit in the morning was to the 
Academy of Arts, and the first object there which attracted 
our attention was Raffaelle's " St. Cecilia." 

This composition is so well known, through the nume- 
rous excellent copies which have been made of it, as to 
render any description superfluous. The idea of the 
threefold music — ^the profane, the sacred, and the music of 
the spheres — is exquisitely conveyed. The expression of 
blissful delight in the radiant countenance of the saint is 
that of one on whose ear have suddenly fallen the accents 
of a much-loved and longed-for, but unexpected, voice. 
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The painting, however, which most arrested my attention, 
directiy after my entrance into 4he gfcllery, and which I 
could scarcely ptwail upon myself to quit, even for the 
"St. Cecilia," was one by Guido Reni, representing Mary 
weeping over the dead Christ. 

I am not in general fond of Gnido's paintings : even his 
"Aurora" awakens no special sympathy in my" breast; but 
whilst gazing on this noble creation of his genius, I f^r the 
first time felt with ms^etic power the full force and beauty 
of his conceptions. ♦ 

The painting in question, which is fully twenty feet high 
by ten feet wide, is<iivided into three compartments of un- 
equal size. The lowenpost contains a view of the city of 
Bologna, protected by two very beautiful angels, each bear- 
ing in his hand a snow-white lily. The next compartment 
contains an admirable and most characteristic representa- 
tion of the five patron saints of Bologna, amongst whom 
the noble and well-known form of St. Francis stands forth 
prominently. 

But as the eye turns firom these and rests upon the group 
in the upper compartment of the picture, every other image 
vanishes fi-om the mind, and the whole soul becomes ab- 
sorbed by this wondrous inspiration of the artist. 

The lifeless body of the Savioiu: is represented as lying 
on a bed, reposing like a warrior after victory. No traces 
remain of the conflict with the last dread foe of humanity; 
every feature tells of the holiest peace, and godlike thought 
seems still to sit enthroned upon that placid, imruffled brow. 
A little in the background stands the Madonna: a fair, dig- 
nified, womanly form, bearing herself erect in the midst of her 
sorrow. Her arms hang down, and her hands are clasped 
firmly together, as though concentrating her bitter anguish, 
all outward expression of which she struggles to repress, 
lest it should desecrate the holy stillness which reigns 
around that beloved and worshipped form: the form of 
Him who was at once her Son, her Saviour, and her God. 
Her eyes, which have so long rested on the lifeless form, 
are now slowly upraised towards heaven, as if seeking there 
for some ray of light and comfort. Two angels are weep- 
ing over her : who would not weep over siLch sorrow? 

After seeing this picture, I could not look with pleasure 
on any other, and left the Academy, absorbed in the Uioughts 
which it suggested. 
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VENICE. 



THE PIAZZA SAN MARCO. 



tliGHT had closed in ere we were permitted to take our de- 
parture from the custom-house. The cries, " Una harca!" 
" Una gondola r resounded in our ears on every side. We 
entered the nearest gondola, the gondolier placed himself 
at his post, and the measured strokes of his oars bore us 
noiselessly but with arrowy speed over the dark waters of 
the lagunes. 

A gondola ! a gondolier ! what a magic charm do not these 
words breathe in our ears ! Softly and voluptuously does 
the soul rock itself in the poetic images of the distant past, 
even as the bark rocks itself on the gently-undulating waves 
of the canal. And yet "Venice has now ceased to live save 
in the kingdom of dreams!" No triumphant flourish of 
trumpets now resounds in the ancient haUs of the Ducal 
Palace; scarcely is even a guitar to be heard beneath the 
windows of the fair. Silenfly do the gorgeous palaces rise 
from the surface of the waves, which break in gentle ripples 
against their marble stairs. Only here and there may a 
light be seen to gleam from some windows in the higher 
stories; only now and then may a figure be observed to 
glide forth from the spacious halls, and, descending the 
stairs, step into a gondola which beai's the muffled form 
silently away. 

N^ver could I have formed a conception of such perfect, 
unbroken stillness as that which reigns in Venice. The 
ear becomes so accustomed to the confused medley of 
sounds arising from the rolling of carriages, the trampling 
of horses, and the tread of busy, bustling crowds, that 
they never strike us as anything imusual imtil they reach 
an unaccustomed pitch. Real repose, unbroken silence, 
is a thing utterly imknown to us in our towns. When, 
therefore, here, in the midst of a great city, as we pasg 
along the water-streets of Venice, we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by a death-hke stillness, it seems to us as though 
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we were wandering in a dream; and old tales of the Silent 
City, and of the beautiful Veneta engulfed within the deep 
recesses of the ocean, float before the wondering and bewil- 
dered mind, until, suddenly, the gondola pauses before the 
steps of the Piazzetta, and new images oT enchantment arise 
to fascinate our souls. 

It is night. The pale beams of the silvery moonlight 
are struggling through a curtain of clouds, which the gentle 
breath of the light breeze is slowly dissipating and caus- 
ing to melt away from the tranquil face of heaven; the stars 
are peeping forth stealthily, one by one ; the waves of the 
sea are slumbering in peaceful repose ; the gondolier has 
rested on his oars before the broad flight of stairs. We 
land, and, ascending the steps, pass between the two beau- 
rtiful pillars of the Piazzetta, adorned with the Winged Lion 
and a St. George, which seem to keep watch over Venice 
and protect oiuc entrance into the city. 

An oriental-looking building lies to our right. Over the 
low pillars, richly adorned in the Byzantine style, which 
support the arch, rises the upper story of the edifice, which 
wears a most singular and grotesque aspect. The red burpt 
tiles, curiously wrought, form mysterious arabesques ; won- 
drous forms stand forth from the sculptured marble which 
ornaments the building. The lofty windows command 
both the Piazza and the sea; but no light beams within: 
the silence of night rests upon all around. Does some 
Arabian princess, perchance, lie slumbering within its 
walls, the beloved of the Abencarrage, borne by an envious 
magician from his embrace? Do genii keep watch therein, 
and whisper in the ears of the sleeper sweet dreams of her 
far-off lover, who sighs for her in the halls of the Alham- 
bra ? Or is it rather the temple of some mysterious brother- 
hood, who reveal to their aspiring neophytes by mystic 
tokens the hidden secrets of their order? We stand before 
the building in wonder and amazement, for the Doge's Pa- 
lace in Venice has not its like throughout the whole region 
of tlie West. 

It is the charm of Eastern enchantment which surrounds 
us. We seem to hear the murmuring fountains, the whis- 
pering palm-leaves, which lull the sleeping sultanas to re- 
pose as they recline on their soft divans. Bright parroquets 
are rocking themselves on golden rings; gold and silver 
fish are floating in marble basins; the senses are wrapt in 
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a dream of enchantment and delight. But, lo ! the marble 
steps, the giant stairs of the Ducal Palace, meet the eye, 
and Marino Faliero's black funeral pall falls over the smi- 
ling images of Eastern luxury and beauty. 

We turn away our eyes. Lights are gleaming from the 
surrounding shops; the hand of the clock on the richly- 
ornamented fa9ade, glowing with gold and ultramarine, 
points to the hour of ten. We advance yet a few paces 
farther, and find ourselves in the Piazza San Marco. 

A military band is playing. In front of the Church of 
St. Mark stand the three red poles, fixed in brazen sockets, 
the trophies won by Venice from the Morea, Candia, and 
Cyprus, whose flags once waved proudly firom their sum- 
mits ere they were transplanted to this foreign strand. 
Ship-masters in Dalmatian costume, peasants fi'om the 
neighbouring islands, and sailors from the fi'ee states of 
North America, lie clustered around their base; cafes and 
jewellers' shops are to be seen in whichever direction one 
turns one's eyes. The arcades, which on three sides sur- 
round the Piazza of St. Mark, are full of them, This Piazza 
resembles a gigantic opera-house; and even the confused 
murmur of the moving crowd, unmingled with the noise of 
horse's tread or rolling wheels, produces a sound similar to 
that which proceeds from a thronged and festive hall. 

The Piazza of St. Mark presents to us Italian society and 
Italian popular life mingled together in one harmonious 
picture; and yet Venice is no longer Italy proper, the Italy 
of the South : Venice is a place apart, a beautiful marvel, a 
mysterious riddle, a proud ruin, around which the glories of 
the past cast a halo of enchantment. Venice is a fair, a 
free-bom and poetic woman, crushed beneath the iron rule 
of a tyrant to whose will she is compelled to bow. Venice 
is imperishably beautifiil, and yet already a prey to corrup- 
tion and decay ; and even because Venice is all this, is it 
the magic, the dream-like, the fantastic, the incomparable 
city which it is and must ever be. 

On the Piazza San Marco are rows of seats placed* side 
by side; waiters hasten fi'om one to another, bringing ices, 
coffee, and sherbets; boys offer candied fruits for sale in 
ornamented baskets, and in their soft musical dialect press 
us to purchase shell boxes, coral ornaments, fans, and imi- 
tation pearls. Well-dressed men and women are walking 
"^out arm-in-arm; contemplative Persians, venerable Arme- 
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wians, and young black-eyed Greeks, repose in the open sa- 
loons of the coffee-houses, or lie stretched upon the benches 
of the PiaEza, witii their long pipes in their mouths, and 
their dark, fiery eyes fixed in wondering amazement on the 
gaily-dressed women who venture thus to wander forth un- 
veiled and leaning on the arms of men. 

Here, too, are to be seen Austrian officers, wearing sticks 
(poor insignia of honour) suspended by their sides, hanging 
from the belts which encircle their tightly-laced waists ; here 
gold pieces glitter in the shop of a money-changer, and ship- 
captains are concluding contracts for a voyage. Now and 
then, but rarely in comparison with either Kome or Naples, 
may be seen a belated monk gliding hastily along beneath 
the arcades. Should he have been the bearer of comfort 
and consolation to the couch of the sufferer or the chamber 
of the mourner, how strangely must the sounds of merri- 
ment jar upon his ear as he crosses the Piazza of St. Mark! 
But should his heart not be in his work, should his vows 
be distasteful to his soul, oh ! how must he then long to 
share the freedom of the gay throng aroimd him ! 

From the windows of the surrounding buildings, as from 
the boxes of a theatre, men and women gaze forth on the 
smTOunding scene; and their forms stand out in clear and 
graceful outline against the brilliantly-illuminated back- 
ground which the interior of the saloon affords. The whole 
square is thronged with human beings, in whichever direc- 
tion you turn your eye; the sounds of music are wafted 
towards us by the passing breeze; human voices emulate 
its joyous clangour; the merry laugh rings through the 
night air. Hour after hour passes away, l£e hand of the 
clock sinks lower and lower on the dial-plate, and yet the 
light-hearted throng still wander on. The midnight horn- 
has struck; the moon has sunk into the sea; the groups 
on the Piazza San Marco have now begun to disperse. 
One can walk about with more freedom; the fi'esh sea- 
breeze is more sensibly felt; the gas-lights begin to flicker 
more restlessly beneath.its influence. Now one first begins 
to perceive the size and beauty of the Piazza, and, walking 
to its farthest end, one obtains a full view of its whole 
extent. 

In proud majesty does the slender Campanile rise like 
a gigantic column from the pavement of the Piazza, free 
and self-subsisting, not resting for support either on chm^ch 
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or i^alace ; an image of the self-subsisting republic which 
reared the beauteous fabric. The background glows in 
golden splendour. The Church of St. Mark is Adorned in 
all the costly grandeur of the Byzantine style ; and from the 
midst of the circular eastern arch, with its kiosk-shaped 
pinnacles, from the midst of the gorgeous golden mosaic 
which adorns its fa9ade, gleams forth through the sur- 
rounding gloom, crowning the summit of the principal 
entrance porch of St. Mark, a peaceftil image, gazing down 
in tranquil majesty upon the restless tide of human life 
below : the image of tiie victorious Christ, triumphant over 
death, and sin, and suffering, about to ascend from earth 
to his Father's home in heaven. 



DAYLIGHT. 

Venice, when seen by day, wears a far different aspect 
from that which it presents when shrouded by the veil of 
night. The poetic world of wonder and enchantment dis- 
appears, and mournful images of destruction and decay 
stand forth before us in all their naked and harsh reality. 

The Piazza of St. Mark, the public buildings, the haven, 
the church, the arsenal — everything for which government 
is answerable — are well preserved and carefully maintained. 
But this cai^e on the part of government can only suffice 
to retain in mummy-like preservation the creations of the 
past: it cannot infuse new life into the veins of the republic. 
The shell may retain its outward form and comeliness, but 
the soul has fled from its mortal tenement. The old in- 
stitutions, the ancient races, have disappeared; the larger 
proportion of the palaces stand there in sorrowful decay, 
dreary, desolate, uninhabited; green water-moss grows on 
the marble slabs of the once splendid stairs; the lofty doors 
of the balconies are boarded up ; many windows are desti- 
tute of sashes, whilst others, encrusted with dust, bespeak 
the years which have passed away since they were last 
touched by the hand of man. 

Venice leaves a most sorrowful impression on the mind, 

when, beneath the broad light of day, you glide along its 

. silent canals; and I never could comprehend why it should 

be called, par excellence j "the City of Love." Love likes 

to see itself surrounded by green trees, flowery plains, and 
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verdant meadows: Venice is destitute of all these chamis. 
No leaf, no tree, no verdure meets the eye throughout the 
whole extent of the city; no song of birds is heard; no 
sweet perfume of flowery plains is wafted on the passing 
breeze. 

Venice exhibits the triumph of human will over the force 
of unfavourable circumstances: it proves that man may 
found on any spot, however barren or impromising, a 
fatherland, a home, a country, where he may plant the 
banner of freedom, and live beneath its shade. But Venice 
is nevertheless too entirely a product of art. You feel 
yourself utterly severed from Nature, and seem to be dwell- 
ing beneath some strange spell, which places you apart 
from all the ordinary conditions of your earthly life. I 
often felt like a bird placed beneath an air-pump, which is 
sensible, with increasing suffering, that its accustomed 
element is gradually departing from around it. 

From the Piazzetta, which opens with such a lovely* 
prospect towards the sea, from the beautifril quay, tlie 
Riva dei Schiavoni, I gaze, with ever-increasing longing, 
over towards the Lido, where Eugene Beauhamois formed 
a beautifal public garden. A litde spot near a ship-inn on 
the Island Giudecca, whither we went one day to breakfast, 
appeared to me a perfect paradise, because the spreading ' 
boughs of a couple of trees shed a grateful shade over the 
table at which we sat, and scarlet-runners and gourds en- 
twined their graceful tendrils around the trellised fences 
which protected the little enclosure. 

The first vivid impression which the mind receives of 
the totally distinct mode of existence in Venice is tbat 
which is presented to it in passing from the Canal Grande 
into the side canals, and seeing #dl every side only new 
water-streets stretching forth in every direction. I set out 
one morning to visit my banker. The gondolier conducted 
us through increasingly narrow streets ; nought was to be 
seen save the slimy waters and the lofty walls on either 
side ; only here and there a man standing on the narrow 
quays; and now and then the call of a gondolier might be 
heard announcing his approach from some neighbouring 
canal: a precaution which the length of the boats rendered 
necessary, in order to avoid a collision in these narrow 
channels. At last, the gondolier rested on his oars in 
front of a stately house: he pulled the bell; the door was 
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opened. The water at that time stood at a great height^ 
aad had but a short tune previously stood yet higher in the 
canals ; the whole flight of steps in the interior of the house 
was overflowed. A little bridge led from the foot of the 
stairs up to the court-yard, but the whole court was deluged 
with wet; the water had left slime and mud in the princely 
hall, and an unwholesome vapour ascended from the ground 
beneath the warm rays of the brilliant sunshine. "When I 
passed on to the upper story of the house, and saw the 
banker actually wallowing in wealth, having at his com- 
mand piles of gold which would suffice to procure for him 
every enjoyment that money could purchase, I could not 
but ask myself, in wondering amazement, what can retain 
men in this unnatural abode, now that it has ceased to be 
the asylum of liberty? What can induce them to banish 
themselves to these dreary marshes, whilst in Kome and 
Naples the earth is bursting forth into newly-quickened 
•life and beauty beneath the fresh breath of autumn? 

Venice is a poetic marvel, on which the fancy may feast 
for a time in wondering delight ; but, I repeat, it is not a 
spot which I should either choose or endiu-e as a place of 
residence, much as I have heard it extolled in this respect. 

If ever there was a nation which stood in need of the 
culture of art to cheer and elevate their minds, it was the 
Venetians. Art must have been their only consolation; to 
it their souls turned with passionate earnestness; and it is 
natural that they should have sought to adorn their city 
and their dwelling-places, in order to compensate for their 
deprivation of all the beauties of nature. 

In the noble creations of art, in the past remembrances 
of glory with which Venice abounds, the soul takes refuge 
from her present desolation; in these the stranger dwells 
throughout the day, until the shades of evening cast their 
mellowing veil around the scene; then the gas-lights are 
kindled on the Piazza of St. Mark and the Piazzetta, and 
the charming fairy tales of enchantment again weave 
around him tibeir golden web of wonder and delight. 

In no other spot in the world are art and history so in- 
dissolubly linked together as in Venice. The Palace of 
the Doges, the Campanile, the Piazzetta, the Lions of the 
Piraeus, which guard the entrance of the Arsenal; all these 
moniunents of the mighty past we find repeated in the 
paintings with which fiie halls of every palace in Venice 
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are decorated. The heroes whose deeds are immortalized 
by a master hand on the walls of the great council-cfta|fiber, 
are represented in these pictures as landing from their 
galleys beneath the windows of this very Ducal Palace. 
Venetian artists needed not to search the ages of antiquity 
in order to find a fitting subject for their pencils: th$ vic- 
tories of that republic of which they were citizens supplied 
them with ample materials : women fair as even a painter s 
eye could desire might daily be seen treading the pavement 
of the Piazza of St. Mark; the consciousness of freedom, 
of self-rule, stamped upon every citizen, as these old por- 
traits fully testify, a noble, manly individuality of expres- 
sion. The artist depicted the present, whose grateful 
thanks he won, and perpetuated its existence even to the 
remotest future. In order to do any sort of justice to the 
great masters whose paintings decorate the halls of Venice, 
whole books must be written on the subject: a task which 
has already been imdertaken by many authors, without, 
however, conveying any adequate idea of the paintings of 
which they treat. Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties 
of the subject, one cannot resist the desire of rendering 
in some degree accessible to others that which has been a 
soiu-ce of such piure enjoyment to one's self, and I am 
therefore tempted to describe one pictiu-e in the Pisani 
Palace, which appeared to me to be possessed of very re- 
markable attractions. It represents the family of Darius 
kneeling before Alexander. Paul Veronese is said to have 
painted it on a sheet, in the space of eight-and-thirty days, 
after his recovery from a long illness, during which he had 
been tended with affectionate care by the Pisani family at 
their country-seat. The greater number of the figures in 
this picture, that is to say, the female portion of the group, 
are portraits of the ladies of that noble house. 

Alexander stands, like a yoimg war-god, to the left of 
the foreground ; his generals and their war-steeds fill up 
the background of the picture. The wife of Darius 
kneels before the conqueror, sorrowful and heart-broken : 
she has lost all faith in fortune ; she scarcely hopes for 
favour; she begs only for life; she implores the victor 
to have compassion on her beloved ones. The eldest 
daughter raises her eyes towards Alexander with confiding 
trust. The fair maiden believes in the magnanimity of 
the hero: youth trusts to the generosity of youth; she 
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Iisten3 anxiously to his words; she seeks to read in the ex- 
pressibn of his countenance a confirmation of her hopes. 
The second daughter, a maiden of about fourteen years of 
age, kneels by tiie side of her elder sister, and holds in 
her left hand the coronet which had been removed from 
her brow; her left hand hangs proudly by her side ; she 
will not raise it in supplication to the victorious warrior. 
Her mother has commanded her to kneel to Alexander; 
she obeys, but with an air of unbending defiance, like a 
proud spoilt child. She knows not why a daughter of 
Darius should bow before a stranger; she has not yet been 
taught to comprehend the vicissitudes of fate, which lay 
the mightiest low, even to the dust. The youngest maiden 
looks back with careless indifference towards the attendant 
servants and her favourite dogs ; a little boy clings with 
passionate, childlike tenderness to the kneeling queen, and 
burying his face in his mother's breast, seeks to find pro- 
tection there from the dreaded stranger. Behind the 
kneeling family stands a noble knightly fonn, gazing down 
upon them with kindly glance : this is a portrait of Paul 
Veronese himself. The same figure is to be met with in 
the painting of " Venice Triumphant," on the ceiling of the 
great council-chamber, where the artist has represented 
himself crowned with laurels and bearing a laurel branch 
in his right hand. 

Venice is comparatively less rich in statues than in 
paintings; and this is the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
the various public edifices of the city and her noble palaces 
prove that a considerable appreciation of beauty of form 
must have existed amongst this people. Like gigantic 
water-lilies do the marble palaces and churches rise above 
the surface of the waves ; so varied in their architecture, so 
diverse in their forms, that one cannot choose but wonder 
at the inexhaustible fancy of the artist, who, without ever 
departing from the strictest rules of suitability, devised 
these ever new and varied forms of beauty. It appeared 
to me that the most striking building in this point of view 
was the Chiesa del' Kedentore, constructed by Palladio, 
where round pillars, springing from square pilasters, sup- 
port the lofty vaulted roof. One of the most beautiful 
architectural structures, however, in Venice, is the Rialto, 
^e bridge over the Canal Grande, which tmites together 

e two principal divisions of the city. A single bold arch 
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extends from shore to shore, at the height of eighteen feet 
above the water, and forms the widest street in Venice, 
which is occupied at each side by the shops of the gold- 
workers. Here, in addition to the ruder and less costly 
ornaments, such as one meets with on the Ponte Vecchio 
at Florence, and which are adapted to the wants of the 
populace, we also find those delicately-wrought Venetian 
chains, which are nowhere else manufactured in equal' 
perfection. 

The Kialto is the very centre of all the busy intercourse 
of daily life. It is interesting, starting from this point, to ' 
wander through all the narrow streets and quays which 
run along the sides of the houses overhanging the canal, 
and are luiited together with innumerable bridges, by 
means of which Venice may be traversed on foot, though 
this mode of progression is far less agreeable than gently 
gliding along, reclining on the downy cushions of a gon- 
dola. 

After descending the steps of the Rialto, and passing 
through several narrow streets, you reach an open market- 
place, where all the necessaries of life — fish, flesh, vege- 
tables, and fruit — are offered for sale. In the midst of Qie 
baskets fall of cabbages, and surrounded by the scales of 
the fish- vendors, who ply their traffic on low narrow tables 
placed around, rises from a little pedestal a marble statue 
representing a hunchback, that vividly recalled to mind the 
bust of -^sop which we saw in the Villa Albani. We in- 
quired who tiiis might be. 

'*Il gobbo" (the himchback), answered one of the fish- 
vendors. 

"But what is it intended to signify?" 

"During the time of the Republic, thieves and murderers 
were required to kiss this statue before they were led off" to 
prison," replied my informant. 

"No, no!" interrupted a huckster, "that was not it: 
those who passed false money were the people who were 
compelled to kiss it." 

"You are all mistaken," interrupted a third, who now 
approached: "the gobbo was the whipping-post to which 
transgressors were tied for the purpose of being chastised. 
If, however, they could previously make their escape to the 
altar of that church you see there, the gates of which are 
now closed, they were forgiven and allowed to go free." 
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An animated discussion now arose, regarding this tradi- 
tion, between the three Venetians ; but we could not await 
its termination, for this was our last day in Venice, and 
only eight hours more now remained to us previous to our 
departure for Trieste. These hours we wished to devote to 
an excursion to the Lido. Our gondolier, who had served 
us both with intelligence and good-will during the whole 
period of our stay, was awaiting us in his gondola at the 
steps of the Kialto, and rowed us down the Canal Grande 
to the open sea. 

In spite of the clear blue heavens, there was a weight in 
the air, and the silver-gray clouds edged with gold bespoke 
an approaching storm. I feared that we were likely to 
have bad weather for our voyage to Trieste, and expressed 
my anxiety on this head to our gondolier. He, however, 
assured me that my fears were quite groundless, for an old 
and true proverb said, " Sciocco chiaro e tramontana scura, 
buttati in mare, non aver paura.'' (In a clear south wind or 
a dark north wind, thou mayest freely venture on the sea, 
and no harm shall overtake thee.) Swiftly our gondola, 
in the mean while, glided on her way, passing the noble 
and once sumptuous palaces of Grimani, Pesaro, and Fos- 
cari, the church of Santa Maria della Salute, and the 
Dogana di Mare, imtil at length it reached the point where 
the Canal Grande, on the extreme verge of the town, unites 
with that more open arm of the sea which here divides it- 
self into two channels : that on the right bearing the name 
of the Canale della Giudecca, and that on the left the Ca- 
nale di San Marco. The Giudecca we had already explored. 
The small, neat-looking dwellings which lined its shores 
strongly reminded me of those which one sees in the little 
seaport towns of Eastern Prussia. The streets which run 
along the harboiu's of Konigsberg, Pillau, and Memel, bear 
a striking resemblance to the strand of the Giudecca: the 
same pointed gables; the same little gardens, in which 
sailors might be seen sitting each with his bumper before 
him; the same cabin-like neatness of arrangement, and 
here and there piles of cordage and other ship necessaries 
on sale ; all accompanied by a strong smell of tar. Had 
not the proud cupolas of Santa Maria deUa Salute, of the 
" Incurabili," and of Santa Agnese, rising from amidst the 
surrounding mass of houses, towered over the tranquil 
shores of the island, I could almost have forgotten that the 
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Piazza. San Marco, with all its scenes of wonder and en- 
chantment, was nigh at hand, so completely did I feel my- 
self transported back to my distant home. 

But the aim of our present exciursion is the Lido, not 
the Giudecca. The Lido is the name bestowed on the 
long tongue of land which, at the extreme end of the city, 
stretches out into the Canal of St. Mark. This is the love- 
liest spot to be met with throughout the whole neighbour- 
hood of Venice. Greensward, shady trees, broad gravel 
w^alks : in short, to comprise all in one word, lafid ! It ap- 
peared to me as if the whole population of Venice had sud- 
denly shared in my longing for green trees; for the water 
was covered with boats, and gondola after gondola touched 
the shores of the Lido. Large parties, from whom the 
voice of song and merriment might be heard proceeding in 
the distance, occupied commodious open boats. Austrian 
uniforms might be distinguished in many of these boats ; 
but the larger proportion of the frequenters of the Lido, 
both men and women, belonged to the working classes. 

On the Lido we found Hungarian and Styrian soldiers 
dancing their national dances, but they could find no part- 
ners amongst the Venetian fair ones ; Italians were amusing 
themselves playing ball and other manly games. There 
were provision booths in abimdance, but the provisions 
they contained were of a far more solid character than 
those offered for sale in other parts of Italy. Instead of 
the fritti, there were here to be seen roast fowls and geese ; 
instead of the southern fruits, apples and pears; instead 
of preserved gourds and confitures, gingerbread and solid 
pastry. Beer seemed to be the principal drink, and even 
the noble-looking Easterns, with their long pipes in their 
mouths, were drinking this heavy German beverage. 

The eyes of both the men and women amongst the po- 
pulace betrayed their southern race; but the impression 
produced by the whole scene was essentially different from 
that conveyed by a scene of festivity in any other part of 
Italy, and in many points reminded me of Vienna and of 
the Prater, until I turned my eyes towards the shore, and 
saw the silvery waters breaking on the strand, and the dark 
gondolas gliding like sea-birds over the face of the waters. 

We felt, as we stood this evening on the Lido, that Ger- 
jnany was now very near to us ; even the breath of this fine 
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September evening partook in some degree of the chillirig 
blast of our northern clime. My eyes sought in vain the 
dark-green crown of the waving pine, or the solemn and 
lofty cypress : a different vegetation, a different atmosphere, 
a different mode of life, now surrounded me from that 
which had become so much endeared to me during my 
thirteen months' residence in Italy. 

The hour of my departure from Italy was now fast ap- 
proaching; and as beloved friends, when about to separate, 
often seek to drown thought by social festivity during the 
last few hours of their intercourse, not daring to empty to 
the dregs the cup of parting sorrow, so did I propose -to 
hasten our return to Venice, in hopes that the tumult of 
the city might help to banish the regrets which filled my 
soul at the thought of our approaching departure. 

Yet once more did our. gondola bear us over the waters; 
we landed at the Kiva dei Schiavoni. The harbour was 
full of ships ; and, in spite of the lateness of the hour, men 
were stiU engaged in lading and unlading the vessels, but 
the owners and captains were reposing beneath the avmings 
of the coffee-houses. Here, on the Kiva, Easterns are to be 
seen assembled in the largest numbers ; here guitar-players 
and singers wander to and fro amongst the crowd. Amidst 
the clatter of dominoes and dice might be heard the tones 
of the guitar; sweet barcaroles mingled their melodious 
sounds with the cries of the porters, who were loudly 
counting over and enumerating the boxes and bags which 
had been committed to their care by the respective own- 
ers. The Kiva dei Schiavoni, amongst the mercantile 
and maritime world of Venice, is a favourite point de re- 
union for the purposes of refreshment and repose. Behind 
the brightly-iUuminated streets, full of the busy stir of life, 
may be seen one side of the Ducal Palace, standing there 
amidst the bustling, noisy throng, in all its grave and silent 
majesty ; and over the dark canals, the waters of which dis- 
charge themselves into the ocean, the Bridge of Sighs casts 
its gloomy shadow, imiting together the upper story of the 
Palace of the Doges with the prisons at the opposite end 
of the canal. 

Venice conveys to the mind the idea of having been ex- 
pressly formed for the purposes of secret justice, with its 
isolated palaces, its silent canals, and its mysterious fune- 
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real gondolas, which veil at once, beneath their pall-like 
coverings, deeds of mercy and of cruelty, of justice and o£ 
injustice. 

As we were one day in the Ducal Palace, visiting the 
Piombi — ^rooms beneath the leads of the roof, and situated 
in the very interior of the palace, shut out by long com- 
dors from the direct influence of either air or light, and 
which in summer, by the sun shining on the leads, must 
be heated beyond endurance — our gondolier proposed to us 
to row a little way out into the lagunest ia order that we 
might see the place where the cqjjdemned were dr&wned! 
He did not utter a word, but J)ointed silently to the water, 
with the remark, " Ma adesso non si fa piuT (But it is not 
done anymore nowj 

How easily sucn transactions could be accomplished 
her^ must be evident to every one who knows Venice and 
her gondolas, which, each exactly similar to the others, 
glide unobserved over the face of the waters, leaving no 
trace behind. 

With an emotion of mysterious awe the eye turns from 
the Bridge of Sighs, with its moumfiil associations, towards 
the cheerful Piazzetta, and finally rests on the kaleidoscope- 
like scene presented by the Piazza of St. Mark. You feel 
so much at home, so agreeably enlivened, whilst sitting or 
strolling about in this wonderful Piazza, that you are almost 
tempted to believe you have lived here all your life, and 
wonder within yourself how you will ever again be able to 
exist without this pleasant out-of-door life. The gas-lights 
burned so brightly, the people seemed so joyous and light- 
hearted, we could scarcely realise the thought that for us 
no morrow would dawn any more in Venice. We sat and 
talked, and drank sherbet, like all around us, and then our 
gondolier approached and summoned us to depart. 

Twice has the bell of the steamer rung; no longer delay 
can be permitted. Our baggage is lying in the gondola; 
we follow tlie gondolier, even as in the old bas-relief the 
sons of earth are represented as following the Genius of 
Death; slowly, reluctantly, and often casting a backward 
glance to the beloved earth they are compelled to quit. 

For the last time we cross the Piazzetta; for the last 
time we descend the marole stairs, and r#cline on the 
swelling pillows of the gondola which bears us forth into 
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the gloom of night, whilst our eyes still cling with loving 
Earnestness to the beaming Piazzetta, and the noble edifices 
which smround the Piazza of St. Mark, and stand forth 
like gigantic shadows, against the clear night heaven. 

We have reached our destination. ThjB gondola strikes 
against the accommodation-ladder of the *$teamer; our 
trunks are placed on board, and the gondolier wishes us 
*' blessing and happiness, and a tranquil rojiftge." A last 
bell rings, and the gondolas, obeying the signi^ leave the 
side ^f the steaifier, the paddles of which ndir begin to 
move, splashing rapidljr tl^ugh the water. "Once more 
the voice of our gondolier meets cmi ear; he is crying to 
us as he glides away, ''A iwederlaT And '^ A rivedereT 
(till we meet again) is the cry which Ib^ts from Ae lips of 
all who, having breathed the soft air and rejoiced beneath 
the blue and simny skies of this land of beauty ao^ of 
spring, now with bleeding hearts bid it a long farewell! - 

*'A rivederlar 



THE END. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISIIKD RY 

SIMMS AND M'INTYRE, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND DONEGALL ST. BKLPA8T. 
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Thomson's (Dr. J.) Arithmetic, 33rd Etlition, 12mo 3 6 

„ Key to Arithmetic, 12 mo 5 

[Dr. Thomson's Arithmetic has been approved of and adopted 
by their Lordships the Committee of tlie Privy Council 
of Education in England, and by the National Board of 
Education in Ireland, by the Church Education Society 
for Ireland; and his works generally are used in the 
Belfast Koyal Academical Institution; Normal College, 
Brecon; Collegiate Institution, Liverpool; Andersonian 
University and High School, Glasgow; the Homerton In 
dependent College; and many other Public Seminaries. 
They have a very extended circulation in our colonies; 
and the Geography and Euclid have been translated into 
the Singhalese language.] 

Thomson's ( Dr. J.) Geography, 22nd Edition, 12 mo 3 6 

„ Euclid, 8th Edit. Part 1, 12 mo, cloth.. 3 

„ „ „ Part 2, 12 mo, cloth. 2 6 

„ „ „ complete 5 

„ Trigonometry, 5th Edition, 8vo, cloth... 4 

„ Calculus, 2nd Edition, 12mo, cloth 6 (> 

„ Atlas, royal 4 to, half-bound 8 

Young's (J. R.) Mensuration, 12mo, cloth 4 

,", Algebra, 12 mo, cloth 3 6 

„ Answers to do. 12 mo G 

Steen's (Rev. I.) Mental Arithmetic, 2nd Edit. 12 mo, cloth... 2 6 

Hodges' (Dr. J. F.) Agricultural Chemistry, 7th Ed. 12mo, cl. 2 6 

[Adopted by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland.] 

Knowles's (J. Sheridan) Elocutionist, 18th Edition, 12mo... 3 6 

Bryce and King's Bookkeeping, 8vo, half-bound 5 

Jackson's „ 8vo, sheep 4 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY SIMMS AND M*INTYRE. 
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Doisy's (Adelbert) French Grammar, 3rd Edition, 12mo .... 3 G 

,, Kecueil Litteraire, 12mo 3 6 

Patterson s (R.) Zoology for Schools, 3rd Ed. Pt 1, 12mo, cl. 3 

„ „ „ Pt. 2, 12mo,cl. 3 6 

„ „ „ complete 6 

[This work has received the sanction of their Lordships the 
Committee of the Privy Council of Education in England, 
and of the Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, and has been introduced into the schools under their 
charge. By the approval of the I^ords of the Admiralty 
it has been introduced into the Seamens* Libraries in her 
Majesty's Navy. It has also been adopted in the Col- 
legiate Institution, Liverpool; the Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast; and several private seminaries in 
various parts of the kingdom.] 

Patterson's(R.) First Steps to Zoology, 2nd Ed. Pt 1, 12mo, cl. 1 C 

„ „ „ Pt. 2, 12mo, cl. 1 6 

„ „ „ complete 3 

„ Zoological Sheets, Nos. 1 and 2, each 6 

Goldsmith's England, by Rev. John Davis, 12mo 2 6 

„ Rome „ 12mo 2 G 

Walker's Dictionary, Abridged „ IGmo 1 G 

Jones's Dictionary „ IGmo 3 

M'Crea's Pronouncing Spelling-Book, 1 2mo 1 G 

Bryce's (Rev. Dr.) Sallust, 18mo 2 

Blair's Mother's Catechism, 18mo, stitched G 

Entick's English Dictionary, square 12 mo 2 

Whiston's Josephus, 8vo.... 5 

Walker's Dictionary, 8vo, cloth 4 

,f n „ with Key 6 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 8vo, cloth 6 

Murray's Grammar, 18mo, sheep •. 1 

„ Reader, 12mo 2 6 

Ruddiman's Rudiments, 12mo 1 6 

Eton Latin Grammar 1 G 
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